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1 PKOPOS OF A WAlK tN Tqfi. lOUVKB 

Paris : June 1841. 

IN the days of my youth I knew a young fellow that I shall 
here call Tidbody, and who, born in a provincial town of 
respectable parents, had been considered by the drawing-master 
of the place, and, indeed, by the principal tea-parties there, as a 
great genius in the painting line, and one that was sure to make 
his fortune. 

When he had made portraits of his grandmother, of the house- 
dog, of the door-knocker, of the church and parson of the place, 
and had copied, tant hien que nicdf most of the prints that were to 
be found in the various houses of the village, Harry Tidbody was 
voted to be very nearly perfect; and his honest parents laid out 
their little savings in sending the lad to Eome and Paris. 

I saw him in the latter town in the year '32, before an immense 
easel, perched upon a high stoolj and copying with perfect com- 
placency a Correggio in the gallery, which he thought he had 
imitated to a nicety. No misgivings ever entered into the man's 
mind that he was making an ass of himself; he never once paused 
to consider that his copy was as much like the Correggio as my 
nose is like the Apollo's. But he rose early of mornings, and 
scrubbed away all day with his macgilps and varnishes ; he worked 
away through cold and through sunshine; when other men were 
warming their fingers at the stoves, or wisely lounging on the 
Boulevard, he worked away, and thought he was cultivating art 
in the purest fashion, and smiled with easy scorn upon those who 
took the world more easily than he. Tidbody drank water with 
his meals — if meals those miserable scraps of bread and cheese, or 
bread and sausage, could be called, which he lined his lean stomach 
with ; and voted those persons godless gluttons who recreated 
themselves with brandy and beef. He rose up at daybreak, and 
worked away with bladder and brush ; he passed all night at life- 
academies, designing life-guardsmen with chalk and stump ; he never 
was known to take any other recreation ; and in ten years he had 

Vol. XXV. 
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spent as rauchr time over his drawihg as Another man spends in 
thirty. * At t\\e end of his second year ^o£ iicodemical studies Harry 
Tidbody cqukl. draw exactly as well as he oould eight years after. 
He had. ViMjed^ Florence, and Rome, an^t: Ye.nice, in the interval ; 
but there 'l\jj .was as he had begun^ without one single farther idea, 
and not ftn jijtlin'earer the goal ^t whiclV*ljfe aimed. 

One diiy,/{it,ibe^ Liferacadem^ '^in.^Saint Martin's Lane, I saw 
before me tlia* Wjwjic-' 9T a shock heacl of hair and a pair of ragged 
elbows, belonging '.to* a. Jnan in ascertain pompous attitude which 
I thought I recognl^bd;* and "when the model retired behind his 
curtain to take his ten minutes' repose, the man belonging to the 
back in question turned round a little, and took out an old snuffy 
cotton handkerchief and wiped his forehead and lank cheekbones, 
that were moist with the vast mental and bodily exertions of the 
night. Harry Tidbody was the man in question. In ten years he 
had spent at least three thousand nights in copying the model. 
When abroad, perhaps, he had pjassed the Sunday evenings too in 
the same rigorous and dismal pastime. He had piles upon piles 
of grey paper at his lodgings, covered with worthless nudities in 
black and white chalk. 

At the end of the evening we shook hands, and I asked him 
how the arts flourished. The poor fellow, with a kind of dismal 
humour that formed a part of his character, twirled round upon 
the iron heels of his old patched Blucher boots, and showed me 
his figure for answer. Such a lean, long, ragged, fantastical- 
looking personage, it would be hard to match out of the drawing- 
schools. 

"Tit, my boy," said he, when he had finished his pirouette, 
" you may see that the arts have not fattened me as yet ; 
and, between ourselves, I make by my profession something 
considerably less than a thousand a year. But, mind you, I 
am not discouraged ; my whole soul is in my calling ; I can't do 
anything else if I would ; and I will be a painter, or die in the 
attempt." 

Tidbody is not dead, I am happy to say, but has a snug place 
in the Excise of eighty pounds a year, and now only exercises the 
pencil as an amateur. If his story has been told here at some 
length, the ingenious rciuler may fancy that there is some reason 
for it. In the first place, there is so little to say about the present 
exhibition at Paris, that vour humble servant tloes not know how 
to fill his pages without some digressions ; and, secondly, the 
Tidbodian episode has a certain moral in it, without which it 
never would have been related, and which is good for all artists 
to read. 
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It came to my mind upon examining a picture of sixty feet by 
forty (indeed, it cannot be much smaller), which takes up a good 
deal of space in the large room of the Louvre. But of this picture 
anon. Let us come to the general considerations. 

Why the deuce will men make light of that golden gift of 
mediocrity which for the most part they possess, and strive so 
absurdly at the sublime 1 What is it that makes a fortune in this 
worhl but energetic mediocrity 1 What is it that is so respected 
and prosperous as good, honest, emphatic, blundering dulness, 
bellowing commonplaces with its great healthy lungs, kicking and 
struggling with its big feet and fists, and bringing an awe-stricken 
public down on its knees before it] Think, my good sir, of the 
people who occupy your attention and the world's. Wlio are 
they ? Upon your honour apd conscience now, are they not persons 
with thews and sinews like your own, only they use them with 
somewhat more activity — with a voice like yours, only tliey shout 
a little louder — with the average portion of brains, in fact, but 
working them more ? But this kind of disbelief in heroes is very 
offensive to the world, it must be confessed. There, now, is the 
Times newspaper, which the other day rated your humble servant 
for publishing an account of one of the great humbugs of modem 
days, viz. the late funeral of Napoleon — which rated me, I say, and 
talked in its own grave roaring way about the flippancy and conceit 
of Titmarsh. 

O you thundering old Times I Napoleon's funeral was a 
humbug, and your cx)nstant reader said so. The people engaged 
in it were humbugs, and this your Michael Angelo hinted at. 
There may be irreverence in this, and the process of humbug- 
hunting may end rather awkwardly for some people. But, surely, 
there is no conceit. The shamming of modesty is the most pert 
conceit of all, the precieuse affectation of deference where you don't 
feel it, the sneaking acquiescence in lies. It is very hard that a 
man may not tell the truth as he fancies it, without being accused 
of conceit : but so the world wags. As has already been prettily 
shown in that before-mentioned little book about Napoleon, that 
is still to be had of the publishers, there is a ballad in the volume, 
which, if properly studied, will be alone worth two-and-sixpence 
to any man. 

Well, the funeral of Napoleon tvas a humbug; and, being so, 
what was a man to call it ? What do we call a rose 1 Is it dis- 
respectful to the pretty flower to call it by its own innocent name 1 
And, in like manner, are we bound, out of respect for society, to 
speak of humbug only in a circumlocutory way — to call it some- 
thing else, as they say some Indian people do their devil — to wrap 
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it up in riddles and charades? Nothing is easier. Take, for ' 

instauice, the following couple of sonnets on the subject : — k 



The glad spring 8un sbone yesterday, as Mr. 
M. Titmarsh wandered with his favourite lassie 
By silver Seine, among the meadows gnissy 

— Meadows, like mail-coach guards new clad at Easter. 
Fair was the sight 'twixt Neuilly and Passy ;. 

And green the field, and bright the river's glister. 

The birds sang salutations to the spring ; 

Already buds and leaves from branches burst : 

• ' The surly winter time hath done its worst/* 
Said Michael ; ** TjO, the bees are on the wing! " 
Then on the ground his lazy liml)8 did fling. 

Meanwhile the bees pass'd by him with my firtL 
My second dare I to your notice bring, 

Or name to delicate ears that animal accurst ? 



> 
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To all our earthly family of fools 

My whole^ resistless despot, gives the law- 
Humble and great, we kneel to it with awe ; 

O'er camp and court, the senate and the schools^ 

Our grand invisible Lama sits and rules, 
By ministers that are its men of straw. 

Sir Robert utters it in place of wit. 
And straight the Opposition shouts "Hear, hear I** 
And, oh ! but all the Whiggish benches cheer 

When great Lord John retorts it, as is tit. 
In you, my Press* ejich day throughout the year, 

On vast broad sheets we find its praises writ. 
wondrous are the columns that you rear, 

And sweet the morning hymns you roar in praise of it ! 

Sacred word ! it is kept out of the dictionaries, as if the great 
compilers of those publications were afraid to utter it. Well, then, 

* The reader can easily accommodate this line to the name of his favourite 
paper. Thus : — 

Or:— 

«* In you, my | Fj^!''^^'^* \ daily through the year." 

Or, in France : — 

*' In you, my Galignanis Messetigere ;" 

a capital paper, because you have there the very cream of all the others. In 
the lust line, for *' morning " you can read ** evening," or '* weekly," as circum- 
stances prompt. 
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the iiineral of Napoleon was a humbug, as Titmarsh wrote ; and 
a still better proof that it was a humbug was this, that nobody 
bought Titraareh's book, and of the 10,000 copies made ready by 
the publisher not above 3000 went off. It was a humbug, and 
an exploded humbug. Peace be to it ! Parlons d'autres chases ; 
and let us begin to discourse about the pictures without further 
shilly-shally. 

I must confess, with a great deal of shame, that I love to go 
to tlie picture gallery of a Sunday after church, on purpose to see 
the thousand hai)py people of the working sort amusing themselves 
— not very wickedly, as I fancy — on the only day in the week on 
which they have their freedom. Genteel people, who am anuise 
themselves every day throughout the year, do not frequent the 
Louvre on a Sunday. You can't see the pictures well, and are 
pushed and elbowed by all sorts of low-bred creatures. Yesterday 
there were at the very least two hundred common soldiers in tlie 
place — little vulgar ruffians, with red breeches and three-halfpence 
a day, examining the pictures in company with fifteen hundred 
grisettes, two thousand liberatetl shop-boys, eighteen hundred and 
forty-one artist-apprentices, half-a-dozen of livery servants, and 
many scores of fellows with caps, and jackets, and copper-coloured 
countenances, and gold earrings, and large ugly hands, that are 
hammering, or weaving, or filing, all the week. Fi done ! what 
a thing it is to have a taste for low company ! Every man of 
decent breeding ought to have been in the Bois de Boulogne, in 
white kid gloves and on horseback or on hackback at least. How 
the dandies just now went prancing and curvetting down the 
Champs Elys^es, making their horses jump as they passed the 
carriages, with their japanned boots glittering in the sunshine ! 

The fountains were flashing and foaming, as if they too were 
in their best for Sunday ; the trees are covere<l all over with little 
twinkling bright green sprouts; numberless exhibitions of Punch 
and the Fantoccini are going on beneath them; and jugglers and 
balancers are entertaining the people with their pranks. I met 
two fellows the other day, one with a barrel-organ, and the other 
with a beard, a turban, a red jacket, and a pair of dirty, short, 
spangled, white trousers, who were cursing ea(*h other in the purest 
Saint Giles's English ; and if I had had impudence or generosity 
enough, I should have liked to make up their quarrel over a chopine 
of Straaburg beer, and hear the histories of either. Think of these 
fellows quitting our beloved country, and their homes in some calm 
nook of Field Lane or Seven Dials, and toiling over to France with 
their music and their juggling- traps, to balance cart-wheels and 
swallow knives for the amusement of our natural enemies ! They 
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are very likely at work at this minute, with grinning bonnes and 
conscripts staring at their skill. It is pleasant to walk by and see 
the nurses and the children so uproariously happy. Yonder is one 
who has got a halfpenny to give to the beggar at the crossing; 
several are riding gravely in little carriages drawn by goats. Ah, 
truly, the sunshine is a fine thing ; and one loves to see the little 
people and the poor basking in it, as well as the great in their 
fine carriages, or their prancing cock-tailed horses. 

In the midst of sights of this kind, you pass on a fine Sunday 
afternoon down the Elysiau Fields and the Tuileries, until you 
reach the before-mentioned low-bred crowd rushing into the Louvre. 

Well, then, the pictures of this exhibition are to be numbered 
by thousands, and these thousands contain the ordinary number of 
che/a-cToeuvre ; that is to say, there may be a couple of works of 
genius, half-a^iozen very clever performances, a hundred or so of 
good ones, fifteen hundred very decent, good, or bad pictures, and 
the remainder atrocious. What a comfort it is, as I have often 
thought, that they are not all masterpieces, and that there is a 
good stock of mefliocrity in this world, and that we only light upon 
genius now and then, at rare angel intervals, handed round like 
tokay at dessert, in a few hous&s, and in very small quantities 
only ! Fancy how sick one would grow of it, if one had no other 
drink. 

Now, in this exhibition there are, of course, a certain number 
of persons who make believe that they are handing you round 
tokay — giving you the real imperial stuff, with the seal of genius 
stamped on the cork. There are numbers of ambitious pictures, 
in other words, chiefly ujx>n sacral subjects, and in what is called 
a severe style of art. 

The severe style of art consists in drawing your figures in the 
first place very big and very neat, in which there is no harm ; and 
in dressing them chiefly in stifle, crisp, old-fashioned draperies, such 
as one sees in the illuminate<l missjils and the old masters. The 
old masters, no doubt, copied the habits of the {>eople about them ; 
and it has always appeared as absunl to me to imitate these antique 
costumes, and to dress up saints and virgins after the fashion of the 
fifteenth century, as it would be to adorn them with hoops and red 
heels such as our grandmothers wore ; and to make a Magdalen, 
for instance, taking off her patches, or an angel in i>owder and a 
hoop. 

It is, or used to be, the custom at the theatres for the grave- 
digger in " Hamlet " always to wear fifteen or sixteen waistcoats, of 
which he leisurely divested himself, the au<lionce roaring at each 
change of raiment. Do the Denmark gravediggers always wear 
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fifteen waistcoats? Let anybody answer who has visited the 
country. But the probability is that the custom on the stage is a 
very ancient one, and that the public would not be satisfied at a 
departure from the legend. As in the matters of gravediggers, so 
it is with angels : they have — and Heaven knows why — a regular 
costume, which every " serious " painter follows ; and which has 
a great deal more to do with serious art than people at first may 
imagine. They have large white wings, that fill up a quarter of 
the picture in which they have the good fortune to be; they have 
white gowns that fall round their feet in pretty fantastical draperies ; 
they have fillets round their brows, and their hair combed and 
neatly pomatumed down the middle ; and if they have not a sword, 
have an elegant portable harp of a certain angelic shape. Large 
rims of gold leaf they have round their heads always, — a pretty 
business it would be if such adjuncts were to be left out. 

Now, suppose the legend ordered that every gravedigger should 
be represented with a gold-leaf halo round his head, and every angel 
with fifteen waistcoats, artists would have followed serious art just 
as they do now most probably, and looked with scorn at the miser- 
able creature who ventured to scoff at the waistcoats. Ten to one 
but a certain newspaper would have called a man flippant who did 
not respect the waistcoats — would have said that he was irreverent 
for not worshipping the waistcoats.* But why talk of it? The 
fact is I have rather a desire to set up for a martyr, like my 
neighbours in the literary trade : it is not a little comforting to 
undergo such persecutions courageously. " Socrate ! je boirai la 
eigne avec toi ! " as David said to Robespierre. You too were 
accused of blasphemy in your time ; and the world has been treat- 
ing us poor literary gents in the same way ever since. There, now, 
is Bulw 

But to return to the painters. In the matter of canvas cover- 
ing the French artists are a great deal more audacious than ours ; 
and I have known a man starve all the winter through, without 
fire and without beef, in order that he miglit have the honour of 
filling five-and-twenty feet square of canvas with some favourite 
subject of his. 

It is curious to look through the collection, and see how for 
the most part the men draw their ideas. There are caricatures 
of the late and early style of Raphael ; there are caricatures of 
Masaccio ; there is a picture painted in the very pyramidical form, 

* Last year, when our friend published some article in this Magazine 
[Frtuer^s Magazine]^ he seemed to be agitated almost to madness by a 
criticism, and a very just one too, which appeared in the Morniwi Post. At 
present he is similarly affected by some strictures on a defunct work of his. 
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and in the manner of Andrea del Sarto ; there is a Holy Family, 
the exact counterpart of Leonardo da Vinci ; and, finally, there is 
Achille Deveria — it is no use to give the names and numbers of 
the other artists, who are not known in England — there is Achille 
Deveria, who, having nothing else to caricature, has caricatured a 
painted window, and designed a Charity, of which all the outlines 
are half an inch thick. 

Then there are numberless caricatures in colour as in form. 
There is a Violet Entombment — a crimson one, a green one; a 
light emerald and gamboge Eve; all huge pictures, with talent 
enough in their composition, but remarkable for this strange mad 
love of extravagance, which belongs to the nation. Titian and the 
Venetians have loved to paint lurid skies and sunsets of purple and 
gold : here, in cousequer ?e, is a piebald picture of crimson and 
yellow, laid on in streaks from the top to the bottom. 

Who has not heard a great, comfortable, big-chested man, with 
bands round a sleek double chin, and fat white cushion-squeezers of 
hands, and large red whiskers, and a soft roaring voice, the delight 
of a congregation, preaching for an hour with all the appearance and 
twice the emphasis of piety, and leading audiences captive 1 And 
who has not seen a humble individual, who is quite confused 
to be conducted down the aisle by the big beadle with his silver 
staff (the stiilwart "drum-major ecclesiastic"); and when in his 
pulpit, saying his say in the simplest manner possible, uttering 
what are very likely commonplaces, without a single rhetorical 
grace or emphasis ? 

The great, comfortable, red-whiskered, roaring cushion-thumper 
is most probably the favourite with the public. But there are 
some i^ersons who, nevertheless, prefer to listen to the man of timid 
mild commonplaces, because the simple words he speaks come from 
his lieart, and so find a way directly to yours ; where, if perhaps 
you can't find belief for them, you still are sure to receive them 
with respect and sympathy. 

There are many such professors at the easel as well as the 
pulpit ; and you see many painters with a great vigour and dexterity, 
an<l no sincerity of heart ; some with little dexterity, but plenty 
of sincerity ; some one or two in a million who have both these 
qualities, and thus become the great men of their art. I think 
there are instances of the two former kinds in this present exhibition 
of the Louvre. There are fellows who have covered great swaggering 
canvases with all the attitudes and externals of piety ; and some 
few whose humble pictures cause no stir, and remain in quiet nooks, 
whore one finds them, and stmightway acknowledges the simple 
kindly api>eal which they make. 
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Of Buch an oi-der is the picture entitled "La Prifere," by 
Monsieur Trimolet. A man and his wife are kneeling at an old- 
fashioned praying-desk, and the woman clasps a little sickly-looking 
child in her arms, and all three are praying as earnestly as their 
simple hearts will let them. The man is a limner, or painter of 
missals, by trade, as we fancy. One of his works lies upon the 
praying-desk, and it is evident that he can paint no more that day, 
for the sun is just set behind the old-fashioned roofs of the houses 
in the narrow street of the old city where he lives. Indeed, I have 
had a great deal of pleasure in looking at this little quiet painting, 
and in the course of half-a-dozen visits that I have paid to it, have 
become perfectly acquainted with all the circumstances of the life of 
the honest missal illuminator and his wife, here praying at the end 
of their day's work in the calm summer evening. 

Very likely Monsieur Trimolet has quite a different history for 
his little personages, and so has everybody else who examines the 
pictiu*e. But what of thati There is tlie privilege of pictures. 
A man does not know all that lies in his picture, any more than he 
understands all the character of his children. Directly one or the 
other makes its appearance in the world, it has its own private 
existence, independent of the progenitor. And in respect of works 
of art, if the same piece inspire one man with joy that fills another 
with compassion, what^are we to say of it, but that it has sundry 
properties of its own which its author even does not understand 1 
The fact is, pictures "are as they seem to all," as Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson sings in the first volume of his poems. 

Some of this character of holiness and devotion that I fancy I 
see in Monsieur Trimolet's pictures is likewise observable in a piece 
by Madame Juillerat, representing Saint Elizabeth, of "Hungary, 
leading a little beggar-boy into her house, where t^e holy dame of 
Hungary will, no doubt, make him comfortable with a good plate 
of victuals. A couple of young ladies follow beliind the princess, 
with demure looks, and garlands in their hair, that hangs straight 
on their shoiUders, as one sees it in the old illuminations. The 
whole picture hjis a pleasant, mystic, innocent look ; and one is all 
the better for regarding it. What a fine instinct or taste it was 
in the old missal illuminators to be so particular in the painting of 
the minor parts of their pictures ! the precise manner in which the 
flowers and leaves, birds and branches, are painted, gives an air of 
truth and simplicity to the whole performance, and makes nature, 
as it were, an accomplice and actor in the scene going on. For 
instance, you may look at a landscape with certain feelings of 
pleasure ; but if you have pulled a rose, and are smelling it, and 
if of a sudden a blackbird in a bush hard by begins to sing and 

34 
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chirrup, your feeling of pleasure is very much enhanced most likely ; 
the senses with which you examine the scene become brightened as 
it were, and the scene itself becomes more agreeable to you. It is 
not the same place as it was before you smelt the rose, or before 
the blackbird began to sing. Now, in Madame Juillerat's picture 
of the Saint of Hungary and the hungry boy, if the flowers on the 
young ladies' heads had been omitted, or not painted with their 
pleasing minuteness and circumstantiality, I fancy that the effect of 
the piece would have been by no means the same. Another artist 
of the mystical school, Monsieur Servan, has employed the same 
adjuncts in a similarly successftd manner. One of his pictures 
represents Saint Augustin meditating in a garden ; a great cluster 
of rose-bushes, hollyhocks, and other plants is in the foreground, 
most accurately delineated ; and a fine rich landscape and river 
stretch behind the saint, round whom the flowers seem to keep up 
a mysterious waving and whispering that fill one with a sweet, 
pleasing, indescribable kind of awe — a great perfection in this style 
of painting. 

In Monsieur Aguado*s gallery there is an early Raphael (which 
all the world declares to be a copy, but no matter). This piece 
only represents two young people walking hand-in-hand in a garden, 
and looking at you with a kind of " solemn mirth " (the expression 
of old Sternhold and Hopkins has always struck me as very fine). 
A meadow is behind them, at the end of which is a cottage, and by 
which flows a river, environed by certain very prim-looking trees ; 
and that is all. Well ; it is impossible for any person who has a 
sentiment for the art to look at this picture without feeling inde- 
scribably moved and pleased by it. It acts ui)on you — how 1 How 
does a beautiful, pious, tender au: of Mozart act upon you ? What 
is there in it that should make you happy and gentle, and fill you 
with all sorts of good thoughts and kindly feelings 1 I fear that 
what Doctor Thumpcushion says at church is correct, and that these 
indulgences are only carnal, and of the earth earthy ; but the sensual 
effort in this case carries one quite away from the earth, and up to 
something that is very like heaven. 

Now the writer of this has already been severely reprehended 
for saying that Rtiphtiel at thirty had lost that delightful innocence 
and purity which rendered the works of Raphael of twenty so divine ; 
and perhaps it may he the critic's fault, and not the painter's (I'm 
not proud, and will allow that even a magazine critic may be mis- 
taken). Perhaps by the greatest stretch of the perhaps, it may be 
that Raphael was every whit as divine at thirty as at eighteen ; and 
that the very quaintnesses ami imperfections of manner observable 
in his early works are the reasons why they appear so singularly 
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pleasing to ine. At least among painters of the present day, I feel 
myself more disposed to recognise spiritual beauties in those whose 
powers of execution are manifestly incomplete, than in artists whose 
bands are skilful and manner formed. Thus there are scores of large 
pictures here, hanging in the Louvre, that represent subjects taken 
fix)m Holy Writ, or from the lives of the saints, — pictures skilfully 
enough painted and intended to be religious, that have Jiot the 
slightest effect upon me, no more than Doctor Thumpcushion's 
loudest and glibbest sermon. 

Here is No. 1475, for instance — a " Holy Family," painted in 
the antique manner, and with all the accessories before spoken of, 
viz, large flowers, fresh roses, and white stately lilies; curling 
tendrils of vines fonning fantastical canopies for the heads of the 
sacred personages, and rings of gold-leaf drawn neatly round the 
same. Here is the Virgin, with long, stiff, prim draperies of blue, 
red, and white ; and old Saint Anne in a sober dress, seated gravely 
at her side ; and Saint Joseph in a becoming attitude ; and all very 
cleverly treated, and pleasing to the eye. But though this picture 
is twice as well painted as any of those before mentioned, it does 
not touch my heart in the least; nor do any of the rest of the 
sacred pieces. Opposite the " Holy Family " is a great " Martyrdom 
of Polycarp," and the catalogue tells you how the executioners first 
tried to bum the saint ; but the fire went out, and the executioners 
were knocked down ; then the soldier stnick the saint with a sword, 
and so killed him. The legends recount numerous miracles of this 
sort, which I confess have not any very edifjing effect upon me. 
Saints are clapped into boiling oil, which immediately turns cool ; 
or their heads are chopped off, and their blood turns to milk ; and 
so on. One can't imderstand why these continual delays and disap- 
pointments take place, especially as the martyr is always killed at 
the end ; so that it would be best at once to put him out of his 
pain. For this reason, possibly, the execution of Saint Polycarp 
did not properly affect the writer of this notice. 

Monsieur La^mlein has a good picture of the "Waking of 
Adam," so royally described by Milton, a picture full of gladness, 
vigour, and sunshine. There is a very fine figure of a weeping 
woman in a picture of the " Death of the Virgin " ; and the Virgin 
falling in Monsieur Steuben's picture of "Our Saviour going to 
Execution" is very pathetic. The mention of this gentleman 
brings us to what is called the bourgeois style of art, of which 
he is one of the chief professors. He excels in depicting a certain 
kind of sentiment, and in the vulgar, which is often too the true, 
pathetic. 

Steuben has painted many scores of Napoleons ; and his picture 
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of Napoleon this year briogs numbers of admiring people round 
it. The Emperor is seated on a sofa, reading despatches ; and the 
little King of Rome, in a white muslin frock, with his hair beauti- 
fully curled, slumbers on his papa's knee. What a contrast ! The 
conqueror of the world, the stern warrior, the great giver of laws 
and ruler of nations, he dare not move because the little baby 
is asleep ; and he would not disturb him for all the kingdoms he 
knows so well how to conquer. This is not art, if you please ; but 
it is pleasant to see fat good-natured mothers and grandmothers 
clustered round this picture, and looking at it with solemn eyes. 
The same painter has an Esmeralda dancing and frisking in her 
nightgown, and playing the tambourine to her goat, capering 
likewise. This picture is so delightfully bad, tho little gipsy has 
such a killing ogle, that all the world admires it. Monsieur 
Steuben should send it to London, where it would be sure of a 
gigantic success. 

Monsieur Grenier has a piece much looked at, in the bourgeois 
line. Some rogues of gipsies, or mountebanks, have kidnapped a 
fine fat child, and are stripping it of its pretty clothes ; and poor 
baby is crying; and the gipsy-woman holding up her finger, and 
threatening ; and the he-mountebank is lying on a bank^ smoking 
his pipe, — the caIIous monster ! Preciously they will ill-treat that 
dear little darling, if justice do not overtake them, — if, ay, if. 
But, thank Heaven ! there in the corner come the police, and they 
will have that pipe-smoking scoundrel off to the galleys before five 
minutes are over. 

1056. A picture of the galleys. Two galley-slaves are before 
you, and the piece is called " A Crime and a Fault." The poor 
** Fault" is sitting on a stone, looking very repentant and unhappy 
indeed. The great "Crime" stands grinning you in the face, 
smoking his pipe. The ruffian ! That pipe seems to be a great 
mark of callosity in ruffians. I hetird one man whisper to 
another, as they were looking at these galley-slaves, " They are 
portraits" and very much affected his companion seemed by the 
infonnation. 

Of a similar virtuous interest is 705, by Monsieur Finart, 
"A Family of African Colonists carried off by Abd-el-Kader." 
There is the poor male colonist without a single thing on but a 
rope round his wrists. His silver skin is dabbled with his golden 
blood, and he Jooks up to heaven jis the Arabs are poking him 
on with the tips of their horrid si)ears. Behind him come his 
flocks and herds, and other members of his family. In front, 
principal figure, is his angelic wife, in her nightgown, and in the 
arms of an odious blackamoor on horseback. Poor thing — poor 
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thing! she is kicking, and struggling, and resisting as hard as 
she possibly can. 

485. " The Two Friends." Debay. 

"Deux jeunes femmes se donnent le gage le plus sacr^ d'une 
amiti^ sincere, dans un acte de d^voClment et de reconnaissance. 

" L'une d'elles, faible, ext^nu^e d'efForts inutilement tenths pour 
allaiter, d^couvre son sein tan, cause du ddpdrisseraent de son 
enfant. Sa douleur est comprise par son amie, h, qui la sant^ permet 
d'ajouter au bonheur de nourrir son propre enfant, celui de rappeler 
k la vie le fils mourant de sa compagne." 

Monsieur Debay's pictures are not bad, as most of the others 
here mentioned as appertaining to the bourgeois class; but, good 
or bad, I can't but own that I like to see these honest hearty 
representations, which work upon good simple feeling in a good 
downright way ; and if not works of art, are certainly works that 
can do a great deal of good, and make honest people happy. Who 
is the man that despises melodramas ] I swear that T. P. Cooke 
is a benefactor to mankind. Away with him who has no stomach for 
such kind of entertainments, where vice is always punished, where 
virtue always meets its reward ; where Mrs. James Vining is always 
sure to be made comfortable somewhere at the end of the third act ; 
and if 0. Smith is lying in agonies of death, in red breeches, on the 
front of the sti^e, or has just gone off in a flash of fire down one of 
the traps, I know it is only make-believe on his part, and believe him 
to be a good kind-hearted fellow, that would not do harm to mortal ! 
So much for pictures of the serious melodramatic sort. 

Monsieur Biard, whose picture of the " Slave-trade " made so 
much noise in London last year — and indeed it is as fine as Hogarth 
— has this year many comic pieces, and a series representing the 
present Majesty of France when Duke of Orleans, undergoing various 
perils by land and by water. There is much good in these pieces ; 
but I mean no disrespect in saying I like the comic ones best. 
There is one entitled "Une Distraction." A National Guard is 
amusing himself by catching flies. You can't fail to laugh when 
you see it. There is " Le Gros P^chd," and the biggest of all sins, 
no less than a drum-major confessing. You can't see the monster's 
face, which the painter has wisely hidden behind the curtain, as 
beyond the reach of art ; but you see the priest's, and, murder ! 
what a sin it must be that the big tambour has just imparted 
to him I All the French critics sneer at Biard, as they do at 
Paul de Kock, for not being artistical enougli ; but I do not 
think these gentlemen need mind the sneer ; they have the millions 
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with them, as Feargus O'Connor says, and they are good judges, 
after all. 

A great comfort it is to think that there is a reasonable prospect 
that, for the future, very few more battle-pieces will be painted. 
They have used up all the victories, and Versailles is almost full. 
So this year, much to my happiness, only a few yards of warlike 
canvas are exhibited in place of the furlongs which one was called 
upon to examine in former exhibitions. One retreat from Moscow 
is there, and one storming of El Gibbet, or El Arish, or some such 
place in Africa. In the latter picture, you see a thousand fellows, 
in loose red pantaloons, rushing up a hill with base heathen Turks 
on the top, who are firing off guns, carabines, and other pieces of 
ordnance, at them. All this is very well painted by Monsieur 
Bollange, and the rush of red breeches has a queer and pleasing 
effect. In the Russian piece, you have frozen men and cattle; 
mothers embracing their offspring; grenadiers scowling at the 
enemy, and especially one fellow standing on a bank with his 
bayonet placed in the attitude for receiving the charge, and actually 
charged by a whole regiment of Cossacks, — a complete pulk, my 
dear madam, coming on in three lines, with their lances pointed 
against this undaunted warrior of France. I believe Monsieur Thiers 
sat for the portrait, or else the editor of the Courrier Fran^aiSy — 
the two men in this belligerent nation who are the belligerentest. 
A propos of Thiers ; the Nouvelles a la Main has a good story of 
this little sham Napoleon. When the second son of the Duke of 
Orleans was bom (I forget his Royal Highnesses title), news was 
brought to Monsieur Thiers. He was told the Princess was well, 
and asked the courier who brought the news, " Comment se portait 
le Roi de Rome ? " It may be said, in confidence, that there is not 
a single word of truth ia the story. But what of that? Are not 
sham stories as good as real ones ? Ask Monsieur Leullier ; who, 
in spite of all that has been said and written upon a certain sea- 
fight, has actually this year come forward with his 

1311. "H^roisme de TEquipage du Vaisseau le Vengeur, 
4 Juin, 1794." 

" Apr^ avoir soutenu longtemps un combat achamd contre trois 
vaisseaux Anglais, le vaisseau le Vengeur avait perdu la moitid de 
son ^uipage, le reste ^tiiit blessd pour la plupart : le second capi- 
taine avait 6t6 coup^ en deux par un boulet ; le vaisseau dtait ras^ 
par le feu de I'ennemi, sa mature abattue, ses flancs cribl^s par les 
boulets ^taient ouverts de toutes parts : sa cale se remplissait k vu 
d'oeil ; il s'enfon^ait dans la mer. Les marins qui restent sur son 
bord servent la batterie basse jusqu'k ce qu'elle se trouve au niveau 
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de la mer ; quand elle va disparattre, ils s'^ancent dans la seconde, 
oh ils r^p^tent la m§rae manoeuvre ; celle-ci engloutie, ils montent 
sur le pont. Un tron9on de mat d*artimon restait encore debout ; 
leurs pavUlons en lambeauz y sont clouds ; puis, r^unissant instinc- 
tivement leurs volont^s en une seule pens^e, ils veulent p^rir avec le 
navire qui leur a 6t6 confix. Tous, conibattants, blesses, mourants 
se raniment : un cri immense s'^l^ve, r^p^t^ sur toutes les parties du 
tillac : Vive la B^publique I Vive la France / , , , Le Vengeur 
coule ... les oris continuent ; tous les bras sont dresses au ciel, et 
ces braves, prdfi^rant la mort k la captivity, emportent triomphale- 
ment leur pavilion dans ce glorieux tombeau." — France Maritime. 

I think Mr. Thomas Carlyle is in the occasional habit of calling 
lies wind-bags. This wind-bag, one would have thought, exploded 
last year ; but no such thing. You canH sink it, do what you 
will ; it always comes bouncing up to the surface again, where it 
swims and bobs about gaily for the admiration of all. This lie the 
Frenchman will believe; all the papers talk gravely about the 
affair of Vengeur as if an established fact : and I heard the 
matter disposed of by some artists the other day in a very satis- 
factory manner. One has always the gratification, in all French 
societies where the matter is discussed, of telling the real story (or 
if the subject be not discussed, of bringing the conversation round 
to it, and then telling the real story) ; one has always this gratifica- 
tion, and a great, wicked, delightful one it is, — you make the whole 
company uncomfortable at once ; you narrate the history in a calm, 
good-humoured, dispassionate tone ; and as you proceed, you see the 
different personages of the audience looking uneasily at one another, 
and bursting out occasionally with a " Mais cependant ; " but you 
continue your tale with perfect suavity of manner, and have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have stuck a dagger into the heart 
of every single person using it. 

Telling, I say, this story to some artists who were examining 
Monsieur Leullier's picture, and I trust that many scores of persons 
besides were listening to the conversation, one of them replied to 
my assertion, that Captain Kenaudin's letters were extant, and that 
the whole affair was a humbug, in the following way. 

** Sir," said he, " the sinking of the Vengeur is an established 
foci of history. It is completely proved by the documents of the 
time ; and as for the letters of Captain Renaudin of which you 
speak, have we not had an example the other day of some pre- 
tended letters of Louis Philippe's which were published in a news- 
paper here 1 And what, sir, were those letters ? Forgeries I " 

Q. jE, Dn Everybody said sansculotte was right : and I have 
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no doubt that, if all the Vengeur^s crew could rise finom the 
dead, and that English cox — or boat — swain, who was laat on board 
the ship* of which he and his comrades had possession, and had to 
swim for his life, could come forward, and swear to the real story, 
I make no doubt that the Frenchmen would not believe it. Only 
one I know, my friend Julius, who, ever since the tale has been 
told to him, has been crying it into all ears ^nd in all societies^ and 
vows he is perfectly hoarse with telling it. 

As for Monsieur Leullier*s picture, there is really a great deal 
of good in it. Fellows embracing each other, and holding up hands 
and eyes to heaven ; and .in the distance an English ship, with the 
crew in red coats, firing away on the doomed vessel. Possibly, 
they are only marines whom we see ; but as I once beheld several 
English naval officers in a play habited in top-boots, perhaps the 
legend in France may be, that the navy, like the army, with us, 
is caparisoned in scarlet. A good subject for another historical 
picture would be Cambronne, saying, " La Grarde meurt, mais ne 
se rend pas." I have bought a couple of engravings of the Ven- 
geur and Cambronne, and shall be glad to make a little historical 
collection of facts similarly authenticated. 

Accursed, I say, be all uniform coats of blue or of red; all ye 
epaulets and sabertashes ; all ye guns, shrapnels, and musketoons ; 
all ye silken banners embroidered with bloody ' reminiscences of 
successful fights : down — down to the bottomless pit with you all, 
and let honest men live and love each other without you ! What 
business have I, forsooth, to plume myself because the Duke of 
Wellington beat the French in Spain and elsewhere; and kindle 
as I read the tale, and fancy myself of a heroic stock, because my 
uncle Tom was at the battle of Waterloo, and because we beat 
Napoleon there ? Who are we^ in the name of Beelzebub 1 Did 
we ever fight in our lives? Have we the slightest inclination for 
fighting and murdering one another 1 Why are we to go on hating 
one another from generation to generation, swelling up our little 
bosoms with absurd national conceit, strutting and crowing over 
our neighbours, and longing to be at fisticuffs with them again? 
As Aristotle remarks, in war there are always two parties; and 
though it often happens that both declare themselves to be vic- 
torious, it still is generally the case that one party beats and the 
other is beaten. The conqueror is thus filled with national pride, 
and the conquered with national hatred and a desire to do better 
next time. If he has his revenge and beats his opponent as desired, 
these agreeable feelings are reversed, and so Pride and Hatred con- 

* The writer beard of this man from an English captain in the navy, who 
bad him on board his ship. 
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tinue in scscvla sceculoruniy and ribands and orders are given away, 
and great men rise and flourish. " Remember you are Britons ! " 

cries our general ; " there is the enemy, and d 'em, give 'em the 

bayonet!" Hurrah ! helter-skelter, load and fire, cut and thrust, down 
they go ! " Soldats ! dans ce moment terrible la France vous regarde! 
Vive TEmpereur ! " shouts Jacques Bonhomme, and his sword is 
through your ribs in a twinkling. " Children ! " roars Feld-marechal 
Sauerkraut, " men of HohenzoUemsigmaringen ! remember the eyes 
of Vaterland are upon you ! " and munler again is the consequence. 
Tomahee-tereboo leads on the Aihantees with the very same war-cry, 
and they eat all their prisoners with true patriotic cannibalism. 
Thus the great truth is handed down from father to son, that 

A Briton, 

A Frenchman, 

An Ashantee, 

A Hohenzollemsigmaringenite, &c. ^ 

and by this truth the dullards of the respective nations swear, and 
by it statesmen govern. 

Let the reader say for himself, does he not believe himself to 
be superior to a man of any other country 1 We can't help it — 
in spite of ourselves we do. But if, by changing the name, the 
fable applies to yoiu^elf, why do you laugh 1 

Ki;(3 pidris ; fivrarta PUtfUPt drj ttj 
4>a/3u\a vapparvp^ 

as a certain poet says (in a quotation that is pretty well known 
in England, and therefore put down here in a new fashion). Why 
'do you laugh, forsooth? Why do you not laugh? If donkeys' 
ears are a matter of laughter, surely we may laugh at them when 
growing on our own skulls. 

Take a couple of instances from "actual life," as the fashion- 
able novel-puffers say. 

A little fat silly woman, who in no country but this would ever 
have pretensions to beauty, has lately set up a circulating library 
in our street. She lends the five-franc editions of the English 
novels, as well as the romances of her own country, and I have 
had several of the former works of fiction from her store : Bulwer's 
" Night and Morning," very pleasant kind-hearted reading ; " Peter 
Priggins," an astonishing work of slang, that ought to be translated 
if but to give Europe an idea of what a gay young gentleman in 
England sometimes is ; and other novels — never mind what. But 
to revert to the fat woman. 

She sits all day ogling and simpering behind her little counter ; 
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and from the slow, prim, precise way in which she lets her silly 
sentences slip through her mouth, you see at once that she is quite 
satisfied with them, and expects that ever)' customer should give 
her an opportunity of uttering a few of them for his benefit. Going 
there for a book, I always find myself entangled in a quarter of an 
hour's conversation. 

This is carried on in not very bad French on my part ; at least 
I find that when I say something genteel to the library-woman, 
she is not at a loss to understand me, and we have passed already 
many minutes in this kind of interdburse. Two days since, return- 
ing " Night and Morning " to the library-lady and demanding the 
romance of "Peter Priggins," she offered me instead "Ida,'' par 
Monsieur le Vicomte Darlincourt, which I refuse<l, having already 
experienced some of his Lordship's works; next she produced 
"SteUa," "Valida," "Eloa," by various French ladies of literary 
celebrity ; but again I declined, declaring respectfully that, however 
agreeable the socit^ty of ladies might be, I found their works a little 
insipid. The fact is, that after being accustomed to such potent 
mixtures as the French romancers offer you, the mild compositions 
of the French romanceresses pall on the palate.* 

"Madame," says I, to cut the matter short, "je ne demande 
qu'un roman Anglais, * Peter Priggins ' : I'avez-vous 1 oui ou non ? " 

" Ah ! " says the library-woman, " Monsieur ne comprend pas 
notre langue, c'est dommage." 

Now one might, at first sight, fancy the above speech an epi- 
gram, and not a bad one, on an Englishman's blundering French 
grammar and pronunciation ; but those who know the library-lady 
must be aware that she never was guilty of such a thing in her life. 
It was simply a French bull, resulting from the lady's dulness, and 
by no means a sarcasm. She uttered the words with a great air of 
superiority and a prim toss of the head, as much as to say, " How 
much cleverer I am than you, you silly foreigner ! and what a fine 
thing it is in me to know the finest language in the world ! " In 
this way I have heard donkeys of our two countries address foreigners 
in broken English or French, as if people who could not understand 
a language when properly spoken could comprehend it when spoken 
ill. Why the deuce do people give themselves these impertinent 
stupid airs of superiority, and pique themselves upon the great 
cleverness of speaking their own language ? 

* lu our own country, of course, Mrs. Trollope, Miss Mitford, Miss Pardoe, 
Mrs. Charles Qore, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Ferrier, Miss Stickney, Miss Barrett, 
Lady Blessington, Miss Smith, Mrs. Austin, Miss Austen, kc., form exceptions 
to this rule ; and glad am I to offer ])or favour of this note a bumble tribute 
of admiration to thos>e ladies. 
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Take another instance of this same egregious national conceit. 
At the English pastrycook's — (you can't readily find a prettier or 
more graceful woman than Madame Colombin, nor better plum-cake 
than she sells) — at Madame Colombin's, yesterday, a huge Briton, 
with sandy whiskei*8 and a double chin, was swallowing patties and 
cherry-brandy, and all the while making remarks to a friend sind- 
larly employed. They were talking about English and French 
ships. 

" Hang me, Higgins," says Sandy -whiskers, " if Fd ever go into 
one of their cursed French ships ! I should be afraid of sinking at 
the very first puff of wind ! " 

What Higgins replied does not matter. But think what a 
number of Sandy-whiskerses there are in our nation, — fellows who 
are proud of this stupid mistrust, — who think it a mark of national 
spirit to despise French skill, bravery, cookery, seamanship, and 
what not. Swallow your beef atid porter, you great fat-paunched 
man ; eiyoy your language and your country, as you have been bred 
to do ; but don't fancy yourself, on account of these inheritances of 
yours, superior to other people of other ways and language. You 
have luck, perhaps, if you will, in having such a diet and dwelling- 
place, but no merit, . . . And with this little discursive essay upon 
national prejudices let us come back to the pictures, and finish our 
walk through the gallery. 

In that agreeable branch of the art for which we have I believe 
no name, but which the French call genrcy there are at Paris several 
eminent professors; and as upon the French stage the costume- 
pieces are far better produced than with us, so also are French 
costume-pictures much more accurately and characteristically handled 
than are such subjects in our own country. You do not see Cimabue 
and Giotto in the costume of Francis I., as they appeared (depicted 
by Mr. Simpson, I think) in the Royal Academy Exhibition of last 
year ; but the artists go to some trouble in collecting their anti- 
quarian stuff, and paint it pretty scrupulously. 

Monsieur Jacquard has some pretty small pictures de genre : 
a very good one, indeed, of fat " Monks granting Absolution from 
Fasting ; " of which the details are finely and accurately painted, a 
task more easy for a French artist than an English one, for the 
former's studio (as may be seen by a picture in this exhibition) 
is generally a magnificent curiosity shop; and for old carvings, 
screens, crockery, armour, draperies, &c., the painter here has but 
to look to his own walls and copy away at his ease. Accordingly 
Jacquard's monks, especially all the properties of the picture, are 
admirable. 

Monsieur Baron has " The Youth of Ribera," a merry Spanish 
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beggar-boy, among a crowd of his like, drawing sketches of them 
under a garden wall. The figures are very prettily thought and 
grouped; there is a fine terrace, and palace, and statues ft the 
background, very rich and luxurious ; perhaps too pretty and gay 
in colours, and too strong in details. 

But the king of the painters of small history subjects is 
Monsieur Robert Fleury ; a great artist indeed, and I tnist heartily 
he may be induced to send one or two of his pieces to London, to 
show our people what he can do. His mind, judging from his 
works, is rather of a gloomy turn ; and he deals somewhat too 
much, to my taste, in the horrible. He has this year " A Scene 
in the Inquisition." A man is howling and writhing with his feet 
over a fire ; grim inquisitors are watching over him ; and a drea^lful 
executioner, with fierce eyes peering from under a mysterious 
capuchin, is doggedly sitting over the coals. The picture is down- 
right horror, but admirably and honestly drawn ; and in effect rich, 
sombre, and simple. 

" Benvenuto Cellini " is better still ; and the critics have lauded 
the piece as giving a good idea of the fierce fantastic Florentine 
sculptor ; but I think Monsieur Fleury has taken him in too grim 
a mood, and made his ferocity too downright. There was always 
a dash of the ridiculous in the man, even in his most truculent 
moments ; and I fancy that such simple rage as is here represented 
scarcely characterises him. The fellow never cut a throat without 
some sense of humour, and here we have him greatly too majestic 
to my taste. 

" Old Michael Angelo watching over the Sick-bed of his servant 
Urbino" is a noble painting; as fine in feeling as in design and 
colour. One can't but admire in all these the maidiness of the 
artist. The picture is painted in a large, rich, massive, vigorous 
maimer; and it is gratifying to see that this great man, after 
resolute seeking for many years, has found the full use of his hand 
at last, and can express himself as he would. The picture is fit 
to hang in the very best gallery in the world ; and a century hence 
will no doubt be worth five times as many crowns as the artist asks 
or has had for it. 

Being on the subject of great pictures, let us here mention, 

712. " Portrait of a Lady," by Hippolyte Flandrin. 

Of this portrait all I can say is, that if you take the 
best portraits by the best masters — a head of Sebastian or 
Michael Anj^elo, a head of Raphael, or one of those rarer ones 
of Andrea del Sarto — not one of them, for lofty character and 
majestic nobleness and simplicity, can surpass this magnificent 
work. 
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This seems, doubtless, very exaggerated praise, and people read- 
ing it may possibly sneer at the critic who ventures • to speak in 
such a way. To all such I say, Come and see it. You who admire 
Sir Thomas and the " Books of Beauty " will possibly not admire 
it ; you who give ten thousand guineas for a blowsy Murillo will 
possibly not relish Monsieur Flandrin^s manner ; but you who love 
simplicity and greatness come and see how an old lady, with a 
black mantilla and dark eyes, and grey hair and a few red flowers 
in her cap, has been painted by Monsieur Flandrin of Lyons. If 
I were Louis Philippe, I would send a legion-of-honour cross, of the 
biggest sort, to decorate the bosom of the painter who has executed 
this noble piece. 

As for portraits (with the exception of this one, which no man 
in England can equal, not even Mr. Samuel Lawrence, who is try- 
ing to get to this point, but has not reached it yet) our English 
painters keep the lead still, nor is there much remarkable among 
the hundreds in the gallery. There are vast numbers of English 
faces staring at you from the canvases ; and among the miniatures 
especially one can't help laughing at tlie continual recurrence of the 
healthy, vacant, simpering, aristocratic English type. There are 
black velvets and satins, ladies with birds of paradise, deputies 
on sofas, and generals and marshals in the midst of smoke and 
cannon-balls. Nothing can be less to my taste than a pot-bellied 
swaggering Marshal Soult, who rests his b^ton on his stomach, and 
looks at you in the midst of a dim cloud of war. The Duchess 
de Nemours is done by Monsieur Winterhalter, and has a place of 
honour, as becomes a good portrait ; and, above all, such a pretty 
lady. She is a pretty, smiling, buxom blonde, with plenty of hair, 
and rather too much hands, not to speak disrespectfully; and a 
slice of lace which goes across the middle of her white satin gown 
seems to cut the picture very disagreeably in two. There is a 
beautiful head in a large portrait of a lad of eighteen, painted by 
himself; and here may be mentioned two single figures in pastel 
by an architect, remarkable for earnest spiritiiel beauty ; likewise 
two heads in chalk by Do Rudder ; most charming sketches, full of 
delicacy, grace, and tnith. 

The only one of the acknowledged great who has exhibited this 
year is Monsieur Delacroix, who has a large picture relative to the 
siege of Constantinople, that looks very like a piece of crumpled 
tapestry, but that has nevertheless its admirers and its merits, as 
what work of his has not ] 

His two smaller pieces are charming. " A Jewish Wedding at 
Tangiers " is brilliant with light and merriment ; a particular sort 
of merriment, that b, that makes you gloomy in the very midst of 
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the heyday : and his " Boat " is awful. A score of shipwrecked 
men are in this boat, on a great, wide, swollen, interminable sea — 
no hope, no speck of sail — and they are drawing lots whicli shall 
be killed and eaten. A burly seaman, with a red beard, has just 
put his hand into the hat and is touching his own to the officer. 
One fellow sits with his hands clasped, and gazing — gazing into the 
great void before him. By Jupiter, his eyes are unfathomable ! 
he is looking at miles and miles of lead-coloured, bitter, pitiless 
brine ! Indeed one can't bear to look at him long ; nor at that 
poor woman, so sickly and so beautiful, whom they may as well 
kill at once, or she will save them the trouble of drawing straws ; 
and give up to their maws that poor, white, faded, delicate, 
shrivelled carcass. Ah, what a thing it is to be himgry ! Oh, 
Eugenius Delacroix ! how can you manage, with a few paint- 
bladders, and a dirty brush, and a careless hand, to dash down 
such savage histories as these, and fill people's minds with thoughts 
so dreadful? Ay, there it is; whenever I go through that part 
of the gallery where Monsieur Delacroix's picture is, I always turn 
away now, and look at a fat woman with a parroquet opposite. 
For what's the use of being uncomfortable. 

Another great picture is one of about four inches square — " The 
Chess-P layers," by Monsieur Meissonier — truly an astonishing piece 
of workmanship. No silly tricks of effect, and abrupt startling 
shadow and light, but a picture painted with the minuteness and 
accuracy of a daguerr^type, and as near as possible perfect in its 
kind. Two men are playing at chess, and the chess-men are no 
bigger than pin-heads ; every one of them an accurate portrait, with 
all the light, shadow, roundness, character, and colour belonging 
to it. 

Of the landscapes it is very hard indeed to speak, for professors 
of landscapes almost all execute their art well ; but few so well as 
to strike one with especial attention, or to produce much remark. 
Constable has been a great friend to the new landscape-school in 
France, who have laid aside the slimy weak manner formerly in 
vogue, and perhaps have adopted in its place a method equally 
reprehensible — that of plastering their pictures excessively. When 
you wish to represent a piece of old timber, or a crumbling 
wall, or the ruts and stones in a road, this impasting method 
is very successful ; but here the skies are trowelled on ; the light- 
yapouring distances are as thick as plum-pudding, the cool clear 
shadows are mashed-down masses of sienna and indigo. But it 
is un<leniable that, by these violent means, a certain power is had, 
and noonday effects of strong sunshine are often dashingly 
rendered. 
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How much pleasanter is it to see a little quiet grey waste of 
David Cox than the very best and smartest of such works ! Some 
men from Dusseldorf have sent very fine scientific faithful pictures, 
that are a little heavy, but still you see that they are portraits 
drawn respectfully from the great, beautiful, various, divine face 
of Nature. 

In the statue-gallery there is nothing worth talking about ; and 
so let us make an end of the Louvre, and politely wish a good- 
morning to everybody. 



JEROME PATUROT 

WITH CONSIDERATIONS ON NOVELS IN GENERAL — IN A 
LETTER FROM M. A. TITMARSH 

Paris: July 20tA. 

IF(i had been his Majesty Louis Philippe, and the caricaturist 
had made fun of me ever so, I would, for the sake of the 
country, have put up with the insult — ^iiy, perhaps gone a little 
farther, and encouraged it. I would be a good king, and give a 
premium to any fellow who, for a certain number of hours, could 
make a certain number of my subjects laugh. I would take the 
Salle des Ptis Pcrdus, and have an exhibition of caricature-cartoons, 
with a dozen of handsome prizes for the artists who should invent 
the dozen ugliest likenesses of me. But, wise as the French King 
proverbially is, he has not attained this degree of wisdom. Let 
a poor devil but draw the royal face like a pear now, or in the 
similitude of a brioche^ and he, his printer, and publisher, are 
clapped into prison for months, severe fines are imposed upon them, 
their wives languish in their absence, their children are deprived of 
their bread, and, pressing round the female author of their days, say 
sadly, " Maman, o^ c.st notre p^re 1 " 

It ought not to be so. Laughing never did liarra to any one 
yet; or if laugliing does harm, and king's majesties suffer from 
the exhibition of caricatures, let them suffer. Mon Dieu ! it is 
the lesser evil of the two. Majesties are to be had any day ; but 
many a day passes without a good joke. Let us cherish those that 
come. 

Indeed, I am inclined to believe that the opinion commonly 
held about the r/aiet^ Fran^aise is no more than a mystification, a 
vulgar practical joke of the sort which the benevolent mind abhors. 
For it is a shame to promise us something pleasant, and then dis- 
appoint us. Men and children feel in this matter alike. To give 
a child an egg-shell, under pretence that it is an Qggy is a joke ; but 
the child roars in rej)ly, and from such joking the gentle spirit turns 
away abashed, disgusted. 

So about the gaieU Frangaise, We are told that it still 
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exifits, and are invited by persons to sit down and make a meal of 
it. But it is almost all gone. Somebody has scooped out all the 
inside and swallowed it, and left only the shell behind. I declare, 
for my part, I know few countries where there is less joking than 
in France ; it Is of a piece with the boasted amenity and politeness 
of the Gauls. Really and truly, there is more real and true polite- 
ness in Wapping than in the Champs Elys^es. People whom the 
stranger addresses give him civil answers, and they are leaving ofl 
this in France. Men in Wapping do not jostle ladies off the street, 
and this they do in France, where the charcoal-man, drinking at 
the comer of the wine-shop, will let a lady's muslin slip into the 
gutter rather than step aside an inch to allow her to pass. 

In the matter of novels especially, the national jocularity has 
certainly passed away. Paul de Kock writes now in such iway 
as not to make you laugh, but to make you blush for the intolerable 
vulgarity of the man. His last book is so little humorous, that 
even the English must give him up — the English, whose island is 
said after dinner to be " the home of the world," and who certainly 
gave Monsieur Paul a very hearty welcome. In his own country 
this prophet has never been much honoured. People sneer at his 
simple tricks for exciting laughter, and detect a vulgarity of style 
which the foreigner is not so ready to understand. And as one 
has seen many a vulgar fellow who dropped his A's, and came from 
Hislington, received with respect by foreigners, and esteemed as a 
person of fashion, so we are on our side slow in distinguishing the 
real and sham foreign gentleman. 

Besides Paul de Kock, there is another humorous writer of a 
very different sort, and whose works have of late found a con- 
siderable popularity among us — Monsieur de Bernard. He was 
first discovered by one Michael Angelo Titmarsh, who wrote a 
critique on one of his works, and pilfered one of his stories. Mrs. 
Gore followed him by "editing" Bernard's novel of "Gerfeuil," 
which was badly translated, and pronounced by the press to be 
immoral. It may be so in certain details, but it is not immoral in 
tendency. It is full of fine observation and gentle feeling ; it has 
a gallant sense of the absurd, and is written — rare quality for a 
French romance — in a gentlemanlike style. 

Few celebrated modem French romance -writers can say ajs 
much for themselves. Monsieur Sue has tried almost always, and, 
in " Mathilde," very nearly succeeded, in attaining a tone of bo7ine 
ccmpagnie. But his respect for Licqueys, furniture, carpets, titles, 
bottquetSf and such aristocratic appendages, is too great. He slips 
quietly over the carpet, and peel's at the silk hangings, and looks 
at Lafleur handing about the tea-tray with too much awe for a 
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gentleman. He is in a flutter in the midst of his marquesses and 
princes — happy, clever, smiling, but uneasy. As for De Balzac, he 
is not fit for the salon. In point of gentility, Dumas is about as 
genteel as a courier ; and Fr^^ric Souli^ as elegant as a huissier. 

These are hard words. But a hundred years hence (when, of 
course, the frequenters of the circulating library will be as eager to 
read the works of Souli^, Dumas, and the rest, as now), a hundred 
years hence, what a strange opinion the world will have of the 
French society of to-day ! Did all married people, we may imagine 
they will ask, break a certain commandment ] — They all do in the 
novels. Was French society composed of murderers, of forgers, of 
children without parents, of men consequently running the daily 
risk of marrying their grandmothers by mistake; of disguised 
princes, who lived in the friendship of amiable cut-throats and 
spotless prostitutes ; who gave up the sceptre for the savatCf and 
the stars and pigtails of the court for the chains and wooden 
shoes of the galleys] All these characters are quite common in 
French novels, and France in the nineteenth century was the 
politest country in the world. What must the rest of the world 
have been ? 

Indeed, in respect to the reading of novels of the present day, I 
would be glad to suggest to the lovers of these instructive works 
the simple plan of always looking at the end of a romance, to see 
what becomes of the personages, before they venture upon the 
whole work, and become interested in the characters described in it. 
Why interest oneself in a personage who you know must, at the 
end of the third volume, die a miserable death ? What is the use 
of making oneself unhappy needlessly, watching the consumptive 
symptoms of Leonora as they manifest themselves, or tracing 
Antonio to his inevitable assassination ] 

Formerly, whenever I came to one of these fatally virtuous 
characters in a romance (ladies are very fond of inventing such 
suffering angels in their novels, pale, pious, pulmonary, crossed in 
love of course ; hence I do not care to read ladies' novels, except 
those of Mesdames (xore and TroUope) — whenever I came to one 
of those predestined creatures, and saw from the complexion of the 
story that the personage in question was about to occupy a good 
deal of the reader's attention, I always closed the book at once, 
and in disgust, for my feelings are much too precious to be agitated 
at threepence per volume. Even then it was often too late. One 
may have got through half a volume before the ultimate fate of 
Miss Trevanion was made clear to one. In that half volume, one 
may have grown to be exceedingly interested in Miss Trevanion; and 
hence one has all the pangs of parting with her, which were not 
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worth incurring for the brief pleasure of her acquaintance. Le 
jeu ne valait pas la ckandelle. It is well to say, I never loved a 
young gazelle to glad me with his dark blue eye, but when he came to 
know me well he was sure to die ; and to add, that I never loved 
a tree or flower but ^twas the first to fade away. Is it not better, 
instead of making yourself unhappy, as you inevitably must be, to 
spare yourself the trouble of tliis bootless affection] Do not let 
us give up our affections rashly to young gazelles, or trees, or 
flowers; and confine our tenderness to creatiures that are more 
long-lived. 

Therefore, I say, it is much better to look at the end of a 
novel ; and when I read, " There is a fresh green mound in Brent- 
ford churchyard, and a humble stone, on which is inscribed the 
name of *Anna Maria';" or "Le jour apr^s on voyait siu* les 
dalles humides de la terrible Morgue le corps virginal et ruisselant 
de Bathilde ; " or a sentence to that effect, I shut the book at once, 
declining to agitate my feelings needlessly ; for at that stage I do 
not care a fig for Anna Marians -consumption or Bathilde's suicide : 
I have not the honour of their acquaintance, nor will I make it. 
If you had the gift of prophecy, and people proposed to introduce 
you to a man who you knew would borrow money of you, or would 
be inevitably hanged, or would subject you to some other annoy- 
ance, would you not decline the proposed introduction? So with 
novels. The Book of Fate of the heroes and heroines is to be 
found at the end of Vol. III. One has but to turn to it to know 
whether one shall make their acquaintance or not. For my part, 
I heartily pardon the man who brought Cordelia to life (was it 
Cibber, or Sternhold and Hopkins 1) I would have the stomach- 
pump brought for Romeo at the fifth act ; for Mrs. Macbeth I am 
not in the least sorry ; but, as for the general, I would have him 
destroy that swaggering Macduff (who always looks as if he had 
just slipped off a snuft-shop), or, if not, cut him in pieces, disarm 
him, pink him certainly ; and then I would have Mrs. Macduff and 
all her little ones come in fi^om the slips, stating that the account 
of their murder was a shamefiil fabrication of the newspapers, and 
that they were all of them perfectly well and hearty. The entirely 
wicked you may massacre without pity; and I have always 
admired the Grerman Red Riding-Hood on this score, which is a 
thousand times more agreeable than the ferocious English tale, 
because, when the wolf has gobbled up Red Riding-Hood and her 
grandmother, in come two foresters, who cut open the wolf, and out 
step the old lady and the young one quite happy. 

So I recommend all people to act with regard to lugubrious 
novels, and eschew them. I have never read the ^'elli/ part of the 
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"Old Curiosity Shop" more than once; whereas, I have Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness by heart ; and, in like manner, with 
regard to "Oliver Twist," it did very well to frighten one in 
numbers ; but I am not going to look on at Nancy's murder, and 
to writhe and twist under the Jew's nightmare again. No ! no ! 
give me Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick for a continuance. Which 
are read most — " The Pirate " and " The Bride of Lammermoor," 
or "Ivanhoe" and "Quentin Durward"1 — The former may be 
preferred by scowling Frenchmen, who pretend to admire Lord 
Byron. But, if we get upon the subject of Lord Byron, Heaven 
knows how far we may go. Let us return to the Frenchmen, and 
ask pardon for the above digression. 

The taste for horrors in France is so general, that one can really 
get scarcely any novels to read in the country (and so much the 
better, no doubt, say you ; the less of their immoralities any man 
reads the better) ; hence (perfectly disregarding the interruption 
of the reader), when a good, cheerful, clever, kind-hearted, merry, 
smart, bitter, sparkling romance Mis in the way, it is a great 
mercy ; and of such a sort is the " Life of Jerome Paturot." It 
will give any reader who is familiar with Frenchmen a couple of 
long summer evenings' laughter, and any person who does not know 
the country a curious insight into some of the social and political 
humbugs of the great nation. 

Like many an idle honest fellow who is good for nothing else, 
honest Paturot commences life as a literary man. And here, but 
that a man must not abuse his own trade, would be a fair oppor- 
tunity for a tirade on the subject of literary characters — those 
doomed poor fellows of this world whose pockets Fate has ordained 
shall be perpetually empty. Pray, all parents and guardians, that 
your darlings may not be bom with literary tastes ! If so endowed, 
make up your minds that they will be idle at school, and useless at 
college ; if they have a profession, they will be sure to neglect it ; 
if they have a fortune, they will be sure to spend it. How much 
money has all the literature of England in the Three per Cents ? 
That is the question ; and any bank-clerk could calculate accurately 
the advantage of any other calling over that of the pen. Is there 
any professional penman who has laid by five thousand pounds of 
his own earnings ? Lawyers, doctors, and all other learned persons, 
save money ; tnidesmen and warriors save money ; the Jew-boy 
who sells oranges at the coach-door, the burnt-umber Malay who 
sweeps crossings, save money ; there is but Vates in the world who 
does not seem to know the art of growing rich, and, as a rule, 
leaves the world with as little coin abo^t him as he had when he 
entered it. 
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So, when it is said that honest Paturot begins life by pubh'shing 
certain volumes of poems, the rest is understood. You are sure he 
will come to the parish at the end of the third volume ; that he 
will fail in all he undertakes ; that he will not be more honest than 
his neighbours, but more idle and weak ; that he will be a thriftless, 
vain, kind-hearted, irresolute, devil-may-care fellow, whose place is 
marked in this world ; whom bankers sneer at, and tradesmen hold 
in utter discredit. 

Jerome spends his patrimony, then, first, in eating, drinking, 
and making merry ; secondly, in publishing four volumes of poems, 
four copies of which were sold ; and he wondered to this day who 
bought them : and so, having got to the end of his paternal inherit- 
ance, he has to cast about for means of making a lirelihood. There 
is his uncle Paturot, the old hosier, who has sold flannel and cotton 
nightcaps with credit for this half-century past. "Come and be 
my heir, and sell flannels, Jerome," says this excellent uncle (alas ! 
it is only in novels that these uncles are found, — living literary 
characters have no such lucky relationships). But Jerome's soul is 
above nightcaps. How can you expect a man of genius to be any- 
thing but an idiot ? 

The events of his remarkable history are supposed to take place 
just after the late glorious Revolution. In the days of his honihance, 
Jerome had formed a connection with one of those interesting young 
females with whom the romances of Paul de Kock have probably 
made some readers acquainted, — a connection sanctified by every- 
thing except the magistrate and the clergyman, — a marriage to all 
intents and purposes, the ceremony only being omitted. 

The lovely Malvina, the typification of the grisette, as warm an 
admirer of Paul de Kock as any in the three kingdoms, comes to 
Jerome's aid, after he has spent his money and pawned his plate, 
and while (with the energy peculiar to the character of persons who 
publish poems in four volumes) he sits with his hands in his pockets 
bemoaning his fate, Malvina has bethought herself of a means of 
livelihood, and says, "My Jerome, let us turn Saint-Simonians." 

So Saint-Simonians they becx)me. For some time, strange as 
it may seem, Saint-Simonianism was long a flourishing trade in 
this strange country ; and the two new disciples were admitted into 
the community chacun selon sa capacity, 

[A long extract from the book relating their experiences among 
the Saint-Simonians is omitted.] 

The funds of the religion, as history has informed us, soon 
began to fail; and the high-priestess, little relishing the meagre 
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diet on which the society was now forced to subsist, and likewise 
not at all approving of the extreme devotion which some of the 
priests manifested for her, quitted the Saint-Simonians, and estab- 
lished herself once more very contentedly in her garret, and resumed 
her flower-making. As for Paturot, he supported the falling cause 
as long as strength was left him, and for a while blacked the boots 
of the fraternity very meekly. But he was put upon a diet of sour 
grapes, which by no me«ans strengthened his constitution, and at 
List, by the solicitations of his Malvina, was induced to recant, and 
come back again into common life. 

Now begin new plans of advancement. Malvina makes him 
the treasurer of the Imperial Morocco Bitumen Company, which 
ends in the disappearance of the treasury with its manager, the 
despair and illness of the luckless treasurer. He is thrown on the 
world yet again, and resumes his literary labours. He. becomes 
editor of that famous journal the Aspich ; which, in order to* 
gather customers round it, proposes to subscribers a journal and 
a pair of boots, a journal and a greatcoat, a journal and a leg of 
mutton, according to the taste of the individual. Then we have 
him as a dramatic critic, then a writer of romances, then the 
editor of a Government paper ; and all these numerous adventures 
of his are told with capital satire and hearty fun. The book is, 
in fact, a course of French humbug, commercial, legal, literary, 
political ; and if there be any writer in England who has knowledge 
and wit sufficient, he would do well to borrow the Frenchman's 
idea, and give a similar satire in our own country. 

The novel in numbers is known with us, but the daily 
FeuUleton has not yet been tried by our newspapers, the pro- 
prietors of some of which would, perhaps, do well to consider the 
matter. Here is Jerome's theory on the subject, offered for the 
consideration of all falling journals, as a means whereby they may 
rise once more into estimation : — 

" You must recollect, sir, that the newspaper, and, in conse- 
quence, the FeuUleton, is a family affair. The father and mother 
read the story first, from thein hands it passes to the children, from 
the children to the servants, from the servants to the house porter, 
and becomes at once a part of the family. They cannot do without 
the story, sir, and, in consequence, must have the journal which 
contains it. Suppose, out of economy, the father stops the journal ; 
mamma is sulky, the children angry, the whole house is in a rage ; 
in order to restore peace to his family, the father must take in the 
newspaper again. It becomes as necessary as their coffee in a 
morning or as their soup for dinner. 
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"Well, gRinting that the FeuUleton is a necessity nowadays, 
what sort of a FeuUleton must one write in order to please all these 
various x)eople ? 

" My dear sir, nothing easier. After you have written a 
number or two, you will see that you can write seventy or a 
hundred at your will. For example, you take a young woman, 
beautiful, persecuted, and unhappy. You add, of course, a brutal 
tyrant of a husband or father; you give the lady a perfidious 
friend, and introduce a lover, the pink of virtue, valour, and manly 
beauty. What is more simple 1 You mix up your characters well, 
and can serve them out hot in a dozen or fourscore numbers as 
you please. 

" And it is the manner of cutting your story into portions to 
which you must look especially. One portion must be bound to the 
other, as one of the Siamese twins to his brother, and at the end of 
each number there must b« a mysterious word, or an awful situation, 
and the hero perpetually the hero before your public. They never 
tire of the hero, sir, they get acquainted with him, and the more 
they do so the more they like him, and you may keep up the interest 
for years. For instance, I will show you a specimen of the interest- 
ing in number writing, made by a young man, whom I educated 
and formed myself, and whose success has been prodigious. It is a 
story of a mysterious castle. 

• •••••• 

" ' Ethelgida was undressed for the night. Her attendant had 
retired, and the maiden was left in her vast chamber alone. She 
sat before the dressing-glass, revolving the events of the day, and 
particularly thinking over the strange and mysterious words which 
Alfred had uttered to her in the shrubbery. Other thoughts suc- 
ceeded and chased through her agitated brain. The darkness of 
the apartment filled with tremor the sensitive and romantic soul 
of the young girl. Dusky old tapestries waved on the wall, against 
which a huge crucifix of ivory and ebony presented its image of 
woe and gloom. It seemed to her as if, in the night-silence, groans 
pajBsed through the chamber, and a noise, as of chains clanking in 
the distance, jarred on her frightened ear. The tapers flickered, 
and seemed to bum blue. Ethelgida retired to bed with a shudder, 
and, drawing the curtains round her, sought to shut out the ghostly 
scene. But what was the maiden's terror when, from the wall at 
her bedside, she saw thrust forward a naked hand and arm, the 
hand was clasping by its clotted hair a living, bloody head ! What 
was that hand ! ! ! ! — what was that head !!!!!! 



*(Tohe continued in our next.) 
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This delightful passage has been translated for the benefit of 
literary men in England, who may learn from it a profitable lesson. 
The terrible and mysterious style has been much neglected with 
us of late, and if, in the recess of parliament, some of our news- 
papers are at a loss to fill their double sheets, or inclined to treat 
for a story in this genre, an eminent English hand, with the aid 
of Dumas, or Fr^d^ric Souli^, might be got to transcribe such a 
story as would put even Mr. O^Conneirs Irish romances out of 
countenance. 

Having gone through all the phases of literary quackery, and 
succeeded in none, honest Jerome, driven to despair, has nothing 
for it, at the end of the first volume of his adventures, but to try 
the last quackery of all, the charcoal-pan and suicide. But in this 
juncture the providential uncle (by means of Malvina, who is by 
no means disposed to quit this world, unsatisfactory as it is), the 
uncle of the cotton nightcap steps in, and saves the unlucky youth, 
who, cured henceforth of his literary turn, submits to take his place 
behind the counter, performs all the ceremonies which were neces- 
sary for making his union with Malvina perfectly legal, and settles 
down into the light of common day. 

May, one cannot help repeating, may all literary characters, 
at the end of the first volume of their lives, find such an uncle ! 
but, alas ! this is the only improbable part of the book. There 
is no such blessed resource for the penny-a-liner in distress. All 
he has to do is to write more lines, and get more pence, and wait 
for grim Death, who will carry him off in the midst of a penny, 
and, lo ! where is he ] You read in the papers that yesterday, 
at his lodgings in Grub Street, "died Thomas Smith, Esq., the 
ingenious and delightful author, whose novels have amused us all 
80 much. This eccentric and kind-hearted writer has left a wife 
and ten children, who, we understand, are totally unprovided for, 
but we are sure that the country will never allow them to want." 
Smith is only heard of once or twice again. A publisher discovers 
a novel left by that lamented and talented author; on which 
another publisher discovers another novel by the same hand : and 
"Smith's last work," and "the last work of Smith," serve the 
bibliopolists' turn for a week, and then are found entirely stupid 
by the public ; and so Smith, and his genius, and his wants, and 
his works, pass away out of this world for ever. The paragraph 
in the paper next to that which records Smith's death announces 
the excitement created by the forthcoming work of the admirable 
Jones ; and so to the end of time. But these considerations are 
too profoundly melancholic, and we had better pass on to the second 
tome of Jerome Paturot's existence. 
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One might fancy that, after Monsieur Paturot had 8ettle<l down 
in his nightcap and hosiery shop, he would have caUnly enveloped 
himself in lambswool stockings and yards of ilannel, and, so pro 
tected, that Fortune would have had no more changes for him. 
Such, probably, is the existence of an English hosier : but in " the 
empire of the middle classes " matters are very differently arranged, 
and the honnetier de France pent aspirer a tout. The defunct 
Paturot whispered that secret to Jer9me before he departed this 
world, and our honest tradesman begins presently to be touched by 
ambition, and to push forward towards the attainment of those 
dignities which the Revolution of July has put in his reach. 

The first opportunity for elevation is offered him in the ranks 
of that cheap defence of nations, the National Guard. He is a 
warm man, as the saying is ; he is looked up to in his quarter, he 
is a member of a company ; why should he not be its captain too ? 
A certain Oscar, painter in ordinary to his Majesty, who paints 
spinach-coloured landscapes^ and has an orange-coloured beard, has 
become the bosom friend of the race of Paturot, and is the chief 
agent of the gallant hosier in his attempts at acquiring the captain's 
epaulettes. 

[An extract from the novel relates his election to the National 
Guard.] 

Thus happily elected, the mighty Paturot determines that the 
eyes of France are on his corps of voltigeurs, and that they shall 
be the model of all National Guardsmen. He becomes more and 
more like Napoleon. He pinches the sentinels with whom " he 
is content " by the ear ; he swears every now and then with much 
energy ; he invents a costume (it was in the early days when the 
fancy of the National Guardsman was allowed to luxuriate over his 
facings and pantaloons at will) ; and in a grand review before 
Marshal Soban the Paturot company turns out in its splendid new 
uniform, yellow facings, yellow-striped trousers, brass buckles and 
gorgets — the most brilliant company ever seen. But, though these 
clothes were strictly military and unanimously splendid, the wearers 
had not been bred up in those soldatesque habits which render 
much inferior men more effective on parade. They failed in some 
ipanoeuvre which the old soldier of the Empire ordered them to 
perform — the front and rear ranks were mingled in hopeless 
confusion. "Ho, porter!" shouted the old general to the guard 
of the Carrousel gate, " shut the gates, porter ! these canaries will 
fly off if you don't." 

Undismayed by this little check, and determined, like all noble 
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spirits, to repair it, Captain Paturot now laboured incessantly to bring 
his company into tiiscipline, and brought them not only to march and 
to countermarch, but to fire with great precision, until on an un 
lucky day, the lieutenant, being in advance of his men, a certain 
voltigeur, who had forgotten to withdraw his ramrod from his gun, 
discharged the rod into the fleshy part of the lieutenant's back, 
which accident caused the firing to abate somewhat afterwards. 

Ambition, meanwhile, had seized upon the captain's wife, who 
too was determined to play her part in the world, and had chosen 
the world of fashion for her sphere of action. A certain Russian 
Princess, of undoubted grandeur, ha^l taken a great fency to Madame 
Paturot, and, under the auspices of that illustrious hyperborean 
chaperon, she entered into the genteel world. 

Among the fashionable public of Paris, we are led by Monsieur 
Paturot's memoirs to suppose that they mingle virtue with their 
pleasure, and, so that they can aid in a charitable work, are ready 
to sacrifice themselves and dance to any extent. It happened that 
a part of the Borysthenes in the neighbourhood of the Princess 
Flibustikopfkoi's estate overflowed, and the Parisian public came 
forward as sympathisers, as they did for suffering Ireland and 
Prince O'Connell the other day. A great fete was resolved on, and 
Matlame de Paturot became one of the ladies patronesses. 

And at this fete we are presented to a great character, in whom 
the habitud of Paris will perhaps recognise a certain likeness to 
a certain celebrity of the present day, by name Monsieur Hector 
Berlioz, the musician and critic. 

"The great artist promised his assistance. All the wind 
instruments in Paris were engaged in advance, and all the brass 
bands, and all the fiddles possible. 

" * Princess,' said the artist, agitating his locks, * for your sake 
I would find the hymn of the creation that has been lost since the 
days of the deluge.' 

" The day of the festival arrived. The artist would allow none 
but himself to conduct his own chef-dHceuvre ; he took his place at 
a desk five metres above the level of the waves of the orchestra, 
and around him were placed the most hairy and romantic musicians 
of the day, who were judged worthy of applauding at the proper 
place. The artist himself, the utterer of the musical apocalypse, 
cast his eyes over the assembly, seeking to dominate the multitude 
by that glance, and also to keep in order a refractory lock of 
hair which would insist upon intemipting it. I had more than 
once heard of the plan of this great genius, which consists in set- 
ting public and private life to music. A thousand extraordinary 
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anecdotes are recorded of the extraordinary power which he 
possessed for so doing ; among others is the story of the circum- 
stance which occurred to him in a tavern. Having a wish for a 
dish of fricandeau and sorrel, the genius took a flageolet out of his 
pocket, and modulated a few notes. 

• Tum-tiddle-di-tum-tiddle-de/ &c. 

The waiter knew at once what was meant, and brought the frican- 
deau and the sauce required. Genius always overcomes its detractors 
in this way. 

" I am not able to give a description of the wonderful morceau 
of music now performed. With it the festival terminated. The 
hero of the evening Siit alone at his desk, vanquished by his 
emotions, and half-drowned in a lock of hair, which has previously 
been described. The music done, the hairy musicians round about 
rushed towards the maestro with the idea of carrying him in 
triumph to his coach, and of dragging him home in the same. But 
he, modestly retiring by a back-door, called for his cloak and his 
clogs, and walked home, where he wrote a critique for the news- 
papers of the music which he had composed and directed previously. 
It is thus that modem genius is made ; it is sufficient for all duties, 
and can swallow any glory you please." 

Whether this little picture is a likeness or not, who shall say ? 
but it is a good caricature of a race in France, where geniuses 
poussent as they do nowhere else ; where poets are prophets, where 
romances have revelations. It was but yesterday I was reading 
in a Paris newspaper some account of the present state of things 
in Spain. " Battles m Spain are mighty well," says the genius ; 
" but what does Europe care for them 1 A single word spoken in 
France has more influence than a pitched battle in Spain." So 
stupendous a genius is that of the country ! 

The nation considers, then, its beer the strongest that ever 
was brewed in the world ; and so with individuals. This has his 
artistical, that his musical, that his poetical beer, which frothy 
liquor is preferred before that of all other taps ; and the musician 
above has a number of brethren in other callings. 

Jerome's high fortunes are yet to come. From being captain 
of his company he is raised to be lieutenant-colonel of his regiment, 
and as such has the honour to be invited to the palace of the 
Tuileries with Madame Paturot. This great event is described in 
the following eloquent manner : — 

[Here follows a description of a ball at the Tuileries.] 

If tiie respected reader, like the writer of this, has never had 
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the honour of figuring at a ball at the Tuileries (at home, of course, 
we are as regular at Pimlico as Lord Melbourne used to be), here 
is surely in a couple of pages a description of the affair so accurate, 
that, after translating it, I for my part feel as if I were quite 
familiar with the palace of the French king. I can see Louis 
Philippe grinning endlessly, ceaselessly bobbing his august head up 
and down. I can see the footmen in red, the offiders (Tordonnance 
in stays, the spindle-shanked young princes frisking round to the 
sound of the brass bands. The chandeliers, the ambassadors, the 
flaccid Germans with their finger-rings, the Spaniards looking like 
gilded old clothesmen ; liere and there a deputy lieutenant, of 
course, and one or two hapless Britons in their national court suits, 
that make the French mob, as the Briton descends from his carriage, 
exclaim, " Oh, ce marquis ! " Fancy besides fifteen hundred women, 
of whom fourteen hundred and fifty are ugly — it is the proportion 
in France. And how much easier is it to enjoy this Bannecide 
dance in the description of honest Paturot than to dress at mid- 
night, and pay a guinea for a carriage, and keep out of one's 
wholesome bed, in order to look at King Louis Philippe smiling ! 
What a mercy it is not to be a gentleman ! What a blessing it 
is not to be obliged to drive a cab in white kid gloves, nor to 
sit behind a great floundering racing-tailed horse of Rotten Row, 
expecting momentarily that he will jump you into the barouche 
full of ladies just ahead ! What a mercy it is not to be obliged 
to wear tight lacquered boots, nor to dress for dinner, nor to go 
to balls at midnight, nor even to be a member of the House of 
Commons, nor to be prevented from smoking a cigar if you are 
so minded ! All which privileges of poverty may Fortune long 
keep to us ! Men do not know half their luck, that is the fact. 
If the real tnith were known about things, we should have their 
Graces of Sutherland and Devonshire giving up their incomes to 
the national debt, and saying to the country, "Give me a mutton 
chop and a thousand a year ! " 

In the fortunes of honest Paturot this wholesome moral is indi- 
cated with much philosophic acumen, as those will allow who are in- 
clined from the above specimen of their quality to make themselves 
acquainted with the further history of his fortunes. Such persons 
may read how Jerome, having become a colonel of the National 
Guards, becomes, of course, a nienil)er of the Legion of Honour, how 
he is tempted to aspire to still further dignities, how he becomes 
a deputy, and how his constituents are 8erve<l by him ; how, being 
deputy, he has perhaps an inclination to become minister, but that one 
fine day he finds that his house cannot meet certain bills which are 
presented for payment, and so the poor fellow becomes a bankrupt. 
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He gets a little place, he retires with Malviua into a country 
town ; she is exceedingly fond of canaries and dominoes, and Jerome 
cultivates cabbages and pmks with great energy and perfect content- 
ment. He says he is quite happy. Ought he not to be so who 
has made a thousand readers happy, and perhaps a little wiser? 

I have just heard that " Jerome Paturot " is a political novel : 
one of the Reviews despatches this masterpiece in a few growling 
lines, and pronounces it to be a failure. Perhaps it is a political 
novel, perhaps there is a great deal of sound thinking in this care- 
less, fkmiliar, sparkling narrative, and a vast deal of reflection 
hidden under Jerome's ortUnary cotton nightcap ; certainly it is a 
most witty and entertaining story, and os such is humbly recom- 
mended by the undersigned to all lovers of the Pantagruelian 
philosophy. It is a great thing nowadays to get a funny book 
which makes you laugh, to read three volumes of satire in which 
there is not a particle of bad blood, and to add to one's knowledge 
of the world, too, as one can't help doing by the aid of this keen 
and good-humoured wit. The author of " Jerome Paturot " is 
c^ Monsieur Reybaud, understood to be a grave man, dealing in , 
^ political economy, in Fourierism, and other severe sciences. There 
is a valuable work by the late Mr. Henry Fielding, the police- 
magistrate, upon the prevention of thieving in the metropolis, and 
some political pamphlets of merit by the same author ; but it hath 
been generally allowed that the history of Mr. Thomas Jones by 
the same Mr. Fielding is amongst the most valuable of the scientific 
works of this author. And in like manner, whatever may be the 
graver works of Monsieur Reybaud, I heartily trust that he has 
some more of the Paturot kind in his brain or his portfolio, for the 
benefit of the lazy, novel-reading, unscientific world. 
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A BOX OF NOVELS 



^T^HE Argument. — Mr. Yorke having despatched to Mr. TitmaFsh, 
•i in Switzerland, a box of novels (carriage paid), the latter 
returns to Oliver an essay upon the same, into which he in- 
troduces a variety of other interesting discourse. He treats of the 
severity of critics ; of his resolution to reform in that matter, and of 
the nature of poets; of Irishmen; of Harry Lorrequer, and that Harry 
is a sentimental writer ; of Harry's critics ; of Tom Burke ; of Rory 
O'More ; of the Young Pretender and the Duke of Bordeaux ; of 
Irish Repeal and Repeal songs; concerning one of which he ad- 
dresseth to Rory O'More words of tender reproach. He mentioneth 
other novels found in the box, viz. "The Miser's Son," and 
" The Burgomaster of Berlin." He bestoweth a parting benediction 
on Boz. 

Some few — very few years since, dear sir, in our hot youth, 
when Will the Fourth was king, it was the fashion of many young 
and ardent geniuses who contributed their share of high spirits to 
the columns of this Magazine,* to belabour with unmerciful ridicule 
almost all the writers of this country of England, to sneer at their 
s(!holarship, to question their talents, to shout with fierce laughter 
over their faults historical, poetical, grammatical, and sentimental ; 
and thence to leave the reader to deduce our (the critic's) own 
immense superiority in all the points which we questioned in all the 
world beside. I say ouvy because the undersigned Michael Angelo 
has handled the tomahawk as well as another, and has a scalp or 
two drying in his lodge. 

Those times, dear Yorke, are past. I found you, on visiting 
London last year, grown fat (pardon me for saying so) — fat and 
peaceful. Your children clambered smiling about your knee. You 
did not disdain to cut bread and butter for them ; and, as you 
poured out their milk and water at supper, I could not but see that 
you, too, had imbibed much of that sweet and wholesome milk of 
human kindness, at which in youth we are ready to sneer as a vapid 
and unprofitable potion ; but whereof as manhood advances we are 

* Frwter't Magazine, 
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daily more apt to recognise the healthful qualities. For of all diets 
good-humour is the most easy of digestion ; if it does not create that 
mad boisterous iiow of spirits which greater excitement causes, it 
has yet a mirth of its own, pleasanter, truer, and more lasting than 
the intoxication of sparkling satire ; above all, one rises the next 
morning without fever or headache, and without the dim and frightful 
consciousness of having broken somebody's undeserving bones in a 
frolic, while under the satirical frenzy. You are grown mild — we 
are all grown mild. I saw Morgan Battler going home with a 
wooden horse for his little son. Men and fathers, we can assault 
men and fathero no more. 

Besides, a truth dawns upon the mature mind, which may thus 
be put by interrogation Because a critic, deeming A and B to be 
blockheads for whom utter destruction is requisite, forthwith sets 
to work to destroy them is it clear that the public are interested in 
that work of demolition, and tliat they admire the critic hugely for 
his pains ? At my present mature age, I am inclined to think that 
the nation does not much care for this sort of executiveness ; and 
that it looks upon the press-Mohawks (this is not the least personal) 
as it did upon the gallant young noblemen who used a few years 
since to break the heads of policemen, and paint apothecaries' shops 
pea-green, — with amusement, perhaps, but with anything but respect 
and liking. And as those young noblemen, recognising the justice 
of public opinion, have retired to their estates, which they are now 
occupied peacefully in administering and improving, so have the 
young earls 'and marquesses of the court of Regina of Regent 
Street calmly subsided into the tillage of the pleasant fields of 
literature, and the cultivation of the fresh green crops of good- 
humoured thought. My little work on the diflfereutial calculus, for 
instance, is in a most advanced state ; and you will correct me if I 
break a confidence in saying, that your translation of the first 
hundred and ninety-six chapters of the Mahabharata will throw 
some extraordinary light upon a subject most intensely interesting 
to England, viz. the Sanscrit theosophy. 

This introduction, then, will have prepared you for an exceed- 
ingly humane and laudatory notice of the packet of works which 
you were goo<i enough to send me, and which, though they doubtless 
contain a great deal that the critic would not write (from the extreme 
delicacy of his taste and the vast range of his learning), also contain, 
between ourselves, a great deal that the critic could not write if he 
would ever so : and this is a truth which critics are sometimes apt 
to forget in their judgments of works of fiction. As a rustical boy, 
hired at twopence per week, may fling stones at the blackbirds and 
drive them off and possibly hit one or two, yet if he get into the 
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hedge and begin to sing, he will make a wretched business of the 
music, and Lubin and Colin and the dullest swains of the village 
will laugh egregiously at his folly ; so the critic employed to assault 

the poet But the rest of the simile is obvious, and will be 

apprehended at once by a person of your experience. 

The fact is, that the blackbirds of letters — the harmless, kind 
singing creatures wiio line the hedgesides and chirp and twitter as 
nature bade them (they can no more help singing, these poets, than 
a flower can help smelling sweet), have been treated much too ruth- 
lessly by the watch-boys of the press, who have a love for flinging 
stones at the little innocents, and pretend that it is their duty, and 
that every wren or sparrow is likely to destroy a whole field of 
wheat, or to turn out a monstrous bird of prey. Leave we these 
vain sports and savage pastimes of youth, and turn we to the bene- 
volent philosophy of maturer age. 

A characteristic of the Irish writers and people, which has not 
been at all appreciated by the English, is, I think, that of extreme 
melancholy. All Irish stories are sad, all humorous Irish songs 
are sad ; there is never a burst of laughter excited by them but, as 
I &ncy, tears are near at hand ; and from *^ Castle Rackrent " down- 
wards, every Hibernian tale that I have read is sure to leave a sort 
of woeful tender impression. Mr. Carleton's books — and he is by 
far the greatest genitus who has written of Irish life — are pre- 
eminently melancholy. Grifl^'s best novel, " The Collegians," has 
the same painful character; and I have always been surprised, 
while the universal English critic has been laughing over the stirring 
stories of " Harry Lorrequer," that he has not recognised the fund 
of sadness beneath. The most jovial song that I know of in the 
Irish language is " The Night before Larry was stretched ; " but, 
along with the joviality, you always carry the impre^ion of the 
hanging the next morning. " The Groves of Blarney " is the richest 
nonsense that the world has known since the days of Rabelais ; but 
is it not very pathetic nonsense ? The folly is uttered with a sad 
look, and to the most lamentable wailing music : it aflects you like 
the jokes of Lear's fool. An Irish landscape conveys the same 
impression. You may walk all Ireland through, and hardly see a 
cheerful one ; and whereas at five miles from the spot where this is 
published or read in England, you may be sure to light upon some 
prospect of English nature smiling in plenty, rich in comfort, and 
delightfully cheerful, however simple and homely, the finest and 
richest landscape in Ireland always appeared to me to be sad, and 
tlie people corresponded with the place. But we in England have 
adopted our idea of the Irishman, and, like the pig-imitator's audience 
in the fable (which simile is not to be construed into an opinion on 
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the ^Titer's part that the Irish resemble pigs, but simply that the 
Saxon is dull of comprehension), we will have the sham Irishman 
in preference to the real one, and will laugh at the poor wag, what- 
ever his mood may be. The romance-writers and dramatists have 
wronged the Irish cruelly (and so has every Saxon among them, the 
O'Connellites will say) in misrepresenting them as they have done. 
What a number of false accounts, for instance, did poor Power give 
to English playgoers, about Ireland ! He led Cockneys to suppose 
that all that Irish gaiety was natural and constant ; that Paddy 
was in a perpetual whirl of high spirits and whisky ; for ever 
screeching and whooping mad songs and wild jokes ; a being entirely 
devoid of artifice and calculation : it is only after an Englishman 
has seen the country that he learns how false tliese jokes are ; how 
sad these high spirits, and how cunning and fitful that exuberant 
joviality, which we have been made to fancy are the Irishman's 
everyday state of mind. There is, for example, the famous Sir 
Lucius O'Trigger of Sheridan, at whose humours we all laugh de- 
lightfully. He is the most real character, in all that strange company 
of profligates and swindlers who people Sheridan's plays, and I think 
the most profoundly dismal of all. The poor Irish knight's jokes 
are only on the surface. He is a hypocrite all through the comedy, 
and his fun no more real than his Irish estate. He makes others 
laugh, but he does not laugh himself, as Falstaflf does, and Sydney 
Snaith, and a few other hearty humorists of the British sort. 

So when he reads in the "Opinions of the Press" how the 
provincial journalists are affected with Mr. Lever's books; how 
the Doncaster Argus declares, "We have literally roared with 
laughter over the last number of * Our Mess ' ; " or the Manx 
Mercunj vows it has "absolutely burst with cachinnation " over 
the facetice of friend Harry Lorrequer ; or the Bungay Beacon has 
been obliged to call in two printer's devils to hold the editorial 
sides while perusing "Charles O'Malley's" funny stories; let the 
reader be assured that he has fallen upon critical opinions not worth 
the having. It is impossible to yell with laughter through thirty- 
two pages. Laughter, to be worth having, can only come by fits 
and now and then. The main body of your laughter-inspiring book 
must be calm ; and if we may be allowed to give an opinion about 
Lorrequer after all that has been said for and against him, after 
the characteristics of boundless merriment which the English critic 
has found in him, and the abuse which the Irish writers have 
hurled at him for presenting degrading pictures of the national 
character, it would be to enter a calm protest against both opinions, 
and say that the author's characteristic is not humour, but senti- 
ment, — neither more nor less than sentiment, in spite of all the 
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rollicking and bawling, and the songs of Micky Free, and the 
horse-racing, and punch-making, and charging, and steeplechasing — 
the quality of the Lorrequer stories seems to me to be extreme 
delicacy, sweetness, and kindliness of heart. The spirits are for 
the most part artificial, the fond is sadness, as appears to me to be 
that of most Irish writing and people. 

Certain Irish critics will rise up in arms against this dictum, 
and will fall foul of the author of the paradox and of the subject 
of these present remarks too. For while we have been almost 
universal in our praise of Lorrequer in England, no man has been 
more fiercely buffeted in his own country, Mr. O'Connell himself 
taking the lead to attack this kindly and gentle writer, and thunder- 
ing out abuse at him from his cathedra in the Com Exchange. A 
strange occupation this for a statesman ! Fancy Sir Robert Peel 
taking occasion to bring "Martin Chuzzlewit" before the House 
of Commons ; or the American President rapping " Sam Slick " 
over the knuckles in the thirty -fourth column of his speech; or Lord 
Brougham attacking Mr. Albert Smith in the Privy Council ! 

The great Corn Exchange critic says that Lorrequer has sent 
abroad an unjust opinion of the Irish character, which he (the 
Com Exchange critic) is upholding by words and example. On this 
signal the Irish Liberal journals fall foul of poor Harry with a 
ferocity which few can appreciate in this country, where the labours 
of our Hibernian brethren of the press are little read. But you 
would fancy from the Nation that the man is a stark traitor 
and incendiary; that he has written a libel against Ireland such 
as merits cord and fire ! patriotic critic ! what Brutus-like 
sacrifices will the literary man not commit ! what a noble pro- 
fessional independence he has ! how free from envy he is ! how 
pleased with his neighbour's success ! and yet how ready (on public 
grounds — of course, only on public grounds) to attack his nearest 
friend and closest acquaintance I Although he knows that the 
success of one man of letters is the success of all, that with every 
man who rises a score of others rise too, that to make what has 
hitherto been a struggling and uncertain calling an assured and 
respectable one, it is necessary that some should succeed greatly, 
and that every man who lives by his pen should, therefore, back 
the efforts and applaud the advancement of his brother ; yet the 
virtues of professional literature are so obstinately republican, that 
it will acknowledge no honours, help no friend, have all on a level ; 
and so the Irish press is at present martyrising the most successful 
member of its body. His books appeared; they were very pleasant; 
Tory and Liberal applauded alike the good-humoured and kind- 
hearted writer, who quarrelled with none, and amused alL But his 
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publishers sold twenty thousand of his books. He was a monster 
from that moment, a doomed man ; if a man can die of articles, 
Harry Lorrequer ought to have yielded up the ghost long ago. 

Lorrequer*s military propensities have been objected to strongly 
by his squeamish Hibernian brethren. I freely confess, for my part, 
that there is a great deal too much fighting in the Lorrequerian 
romances for my taste, an endless clashing of sabres, unbounded 
alarums, "chambers" let off (as in the old Shakspeare stage- 
directions), the warriors drive one another on and off the stage until 
the quiet citizen is puzzled by their interminable evolutions, and 
gets a headache with the smell of the powder. But is Lorrequer 
the only man in Ireland who is fond of military spectacles ? Why 
do ten thousand people go to the Phaynix Park twice a week ? 
Why does the Nation newspaper publish those edifying and 
Christian war songs? And who is it that prates about the Irish 
at Waterloo, and the Irish at Fontenoy, and the Irish at Seringa- 
patam, and the Irish at Timbuctoo ? If Mr. O'Connell, like a wise 
rhetorician, chooses, and very properly, to flatter the national 
military passion, why should not Harry Lorrequer ? There is bad 
bloo<l, bitter, brutal, unchristian hatred in every line of every single 
ballad of the Nation ; there is none in the liarmless war-pageants 
of honest Harry Lorrequer. And as for the Irish brigade, has not 
Mr. O'Connell bragged more about that than any other author of 
fiction in or out of his country ? 

The persons who take exception to numerous hunting and 
steeplechasing descriptions which abound in these volumes have, 
perhaps, some reason on their side. Those quiet people wlio have 
never leaped across anything wider than a gutter in Pall Mall, or 
have learned the chivalric art in Mr. Fozard's riding-school, are not 
apt to be extremely interested in hunting stories, and may find 
themselves morally thrown out in the midst of a long fox-chase, 
which gallops through ever so many pages of dose type. But these 
descriptions are not written for such. Go and ask a " fast man " 
at college what he thinks of them. Go dine at Lord Cardigan's 
mess-table, and as the black bottle passes round ask the young 
comets and captains whether they have read tlie last number of 
" Tom Burke," and you will see what the answer will be. At this 
minute those pink-bound volumes are to be found in every garrison, 
in every one of the towns, colonies, islands, continents, isthmuses, 
and promontories, where her Majesty's flag floats ; they are the 
pleasure of country folk, high and low ; they are not scientific 
treatises, certainly, but are they intended as such ? They are not, 
perhaps, taken in by Dissenting clergymen and doctors of divinity 
(though for my part I have seen, in the hall of a certain college of 
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Dublin, a score of the latter, in gowns and bands, crowding round 
Harry Lorrequer and listening to his talk with all their might) ; 
but does the author aim especially at instructing their reverences ? 
No. Though this is a favourite method with many critics — viz. 
to find fault with a book for what it does not give, as thus: — 
" Lady Smigsmag's new novel is amusing, but lamentably deficient 
in geological information." " Dr. Swish tail's * Elucidations of the 
Digamraa ' show much sound scholarship, but infer a total absence 
of humour." And " Mr. Lever's tales are trashy and worthless, 
for his facts are not borne out by any authority, and he gives us no 
information upon the political state of Ireland. Oh ! our country ; 
our green and beloved, our beautiful and oppressed ! accursed be 
the tongue that should now speak of aught but thy wrong ; withered 
the dastard hand that should strike upon thy desolate harp another 
string ! " &c. &c. &c. 

And now, having taken exception/ to the pugnacious and horse- 
racious parts of the Lorrequer novels (whereof an admirable parody 
appeared some months since in Tait^s Magazine), let us proceed to 
state further characteristics of Lorrequer. His stories show no art 
of construction ; it is the good old plan of virtue triumphant at the 
end of the chapter, vice being woefully demoHshed some few pages 
previously. Aa Scott's heroes were, for the most part, canny, 
gallant, prudent, modest young North Britons, Lorrequer^s are 
gallant young Irishmen, a little more dandified and dashing, per- 
haps, than such heroes as novelists create on this side of the water ; 
wonderfully like each other in personal qualities and beauty ; but, 
withal, modest and scrupulously pure-minded. And there is no 
reader of Mr. Lever's tales but must admire the extreme, almost 
womanlike, delicacy of the author, who, amidst all the wild scenes 
through which he carries his characters and with all his outbreaks 
of spirits and fun, never writes a sentence that is not entirely pure. 
Nor is he singular in this excellent chastity of thought and expres- 
sion ; it is almost a national virtue with the Irish, as any person will 
acknowledge who has lived any time in their country or society. 

The present hero of the Lorrequerian cyclus of romances re- 
sembles the other young gentlemen whose history they record in his 
great admiration for the military profession, in the which, after 
some adventurous half-dozen numbers of civil life, we find him 
launched. Drums, trumpets, blunderbusses, guns, and thunder 
form the subject of the whole set, and are emblazone<l on the backs 
of every one of the volumes. The present volume is bound in a 
rich blood-coloured calico, and has a most truculent and ferocious 
look. The illustrations, from the hand of the famous Phiz, show 
to great advantage the merits of that dashing designer. He draws 
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a horse admirably, a landscape beautifully, a female figure with 
extreme grace and tenderness; but as for his humour, it is stark 
naught ; ay, worse ! the humorous &ces are bad caricatures, with- 
out, as I fancy, the slightest provocation to laughter. If one were 
to meet these monsters expanded from two inches to six feet, people 
would be frightened by them, not amused, so cruel are their grimaces 
and unearthly their ugliness. And a study of the admirable 
sketches of Raffet and Charlet would have given the designer a 
better notion of the costume of the soldiery of the Consulate than 
that which he has adopted. Indeed, one could point out sundry 
errors in costume which the author himself has committed, were 
the critic inclined to be severely accurate, and not actuated by that 
overflowing benevolence which is so delightful to feel. 

" Tom Burke of Ours " * is so called because he enters the 
French service at an early age ; but his opening adventures occur at 
the close of the rebellion, before the union of Ireland and England, 
and before the empire of Napoleon. The opening chapters are the 
best because they are the most real. The author is more at home 
in Ireland than in the French camp or capital, the scenes and land- 
scapes he describes there are much more naturally depicted, and the 
characters to whom he introduces us more striking and lifelike. The 
novel opens gloomily and picturesquely. Old Burke is dying, alone 
in his dismal old tumble-down house, somewhere near the famous 
town of Athlone (who can describe with sufficient desolation the 
ride from that city to Ballinasloe ?). Old Burke is dying, and tliis 
is young Tom's description of the appearance of an old house at 
home. 

[A long extract is omitted.] 

How Tom Burke further fared — how he escaped the dragoon's 
sabre and the executioner's rope — how he became the proUg^ of 
the facetious Bubbleton (a most unnatural character certainly, but 
who is drawn exactly from a great living model) — how Captain de 
Meudon, the French cuirassier, took a liking to the lad, and died 
in a uniform sparkling with crosses (which crosses were not yet 
invented in France), leaving Tom a sum of money, and a recommen- 
dation to the Ecole Polytechnique (where, by the way, students are 
not admitted with any such recommendations) — how Tom escaped 
to France, and beheld the great First Consul, and was tried for 
the infernal machine affair, and was present at the glorious field 
of Austerlitz, and made war, and blunders, and love — are not all 

• **Our Mess." Edited by Charles Lever (Harry Lorrequer). Vol. ii. 
"Tom Burke of Ours/' vol. i. Dublin: Curry, jun. & Co. Loudon: Orr. 
Edinburgh : Fraser & Co. 1S44. 
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these things written in the blood-coloured volume embroideral with 
blunderbusses aforesaid, and can the reader do better than recreate 
himself therewith? Indeed, as the critic lays down the lively, 
sparkling, stirring volume, and thinks of its tens of thousands of 
readers; and that it is lying in the little huckster's window at 
Dunleary, and upon the artillery mess-table at Damchun ; and that 
it is, beyond the shadow of a doubt, taken in at Hong-kong, where 
poor dear Commissioner Lin has gazed, delighted, at the picture 
of " Peeping Tom " ; or that it is to be had at the Library, Cape 
Town, where the Dutch boors and the Hottentot princes are long- 
ing for the reading of it — the critic, I say, considering the matter 
merely in a geographical point of view, finds himself overcome by 
an amazing and blusliing modesty, timidly apologises to the reader 
for discoursing to him about a book which the universal public 
peruses, and politely takes his leave of the writer by wishing him 
all health and prosperity. 

By the way, one solemn protest ought to be made regarding 
tlie volume. The monster of the latter part is a certain truculent 
captain (who is very properly done for), and who goes by the name 
of AmM^e PichoU Why this name above all others ? Why not 
Jules Janin, or Alexandre Dumas, or Eugene Sue ? AmM^e Pichot 
is a friend to England in a country where friends to England are 
rare, and worth having. Am^d^e Pichot is the author of the 
excellent life of Charles Edward, the friend of Scott, and the editor 
of the Revue Britannique, in which he inserts more translations 
from Fraser^s Magazine than from any other periodical produced 
in tliis empire. His translations of the works of a certain gentle- 
man with a remarkably good memory have been quoted by scores 
of French newspapers ; his version of4)ther articles (which, perhaps, 
modesty forbids the present writer to name) haa given the French 
people a most exalted idea of English lighter literature ; he is such 
a friend to English literatiu-e, that he will not review a late work 
called " Piiris and the Parisians," lest France should have a con- 
temptible opinion of our tourists; it is a sin and a shame that 
Harry Lorreiiucr should have slaughtered Amdd^e Pichot in this 
wanton and cruel manner. 

And now, having said our little say regarding " Tom Burke," 
we come to the work of an equally famous Irish novelist, the 
ingenious, the various author of "X. S. D.,"* latterly called, 
though we know not for what very good reason, " Treasure Trove." t 

* ** £. S. D. ; or, Accounts of Irish Heirs furnished to the Public monthly." 
By Samuel Lover. London : Lover, and Groorabridge. 1843. 

t If the respected critic had read the preface of Mr. Lover's work, he would 
have perceived that "i?. S. D," is the general name of a series of works, of 
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It is true that something concerning a treasure is to be discovered 
at the latter end of the novel, but "£. S. D.," or D.C.L., or 
what you will, is quite as good a title as another. It is the 
rose smeUs sweet, and not the name of it, — at least I take it 
is only a publisher who would assert the contrary. For instance, 
everybody quarrels with the title of " Martin Chuzzlewit," aird all 
that incomprehensible manifesto about the silver spoons and the 
famOy plato which followed; but did we read it the lessl No. 
The British public is of that order of gormandisers which would 
like a cabinet pudding, even though you called it hard-dumpling, 
and is not to be taken in by titles in the main. " £. S. D." is a 
good name ; may all persons concerned have plenty of it ! 

The present tale of Mr. Lover's contains more action and inci- 
dent than are to be found in his former works. It is an historical 
romance in due form, — a romance of war, and love, and fim, and 
sentiment, and intrigue, and escape, and rebellion. I have but the 
dozen first numbers, and the thirteenth of the series is to complete 
the tale ; but the question is, how on earth is it to be finished 1 
It is true the wicked rival has been done for — that circumstances 
look prosperously enough for the hero — that he has saved the 
heroine from a proper number of dangers, and made himself agree- 
able to her father ; all this is very well. But the hero's name is 
Corkery, Bon Dieu ! can the lovely Ellen Lynch of Galway, the 
admired of a Brady, a Bodkin, a Marshal Saxe, the affianced of a 
Kirwan (name equally illustrious, as Hardeman's " Galway " relates) 
— can Ellen Lynch marry a fellow by the name of Corkery ? I 
won't believe it. It is against all the rules of romance. They 
must both die miserably in No. XIII., or young Ned Corkery must 
be found to be somebody else's son than his father's, the old grocer 
of Galway. But this matter has been settled long ere this ; and if 
Ellen and Edward are married and happy (though, indeed, some 
people are married and unhappy, and some happy and unmarried, 
for the matter of that), if they have taken the matrimonial line, 
Ellen, I would lay a wager, is not Mrs. Corkery.* 

The novel carries us back to the year 1745, when the respected 
Mr. Edward Waverley distinguished himself in the service of his 
late Royal Highness the Pretender, and when men, instead of 
bandying compliments and congees in Belgrave Square, flying thither 

which **Trea»ure Troye" is only the first. Those who know Ireland must be 
aware that the title "£. S. D." is singularly applicable to that country, the 
quantity of specie there being immense— only a good deal of it is yet undis- 
covered. — 0. Y. 

* Private to the Editor. — Please to add here in a short note the catastrophe 
of the novel, which 1 don't know. 
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in hack-cabs, with white kid gloves on, and comfortable passports 
in their pockets, turned out on the hillside sword in hand, and 
faced Cumberland's thundering dragoons, and saw the backs of 
Johnny Cope's grenadiers. The contrast between the times is not 
a bad one, in the warriors of Perth and Falkirk yonder, with 
tartan and claymore, and the young French dandies, with oiled 
beards, and huge gold- topped canes, grinning over b, fricandeau at 
Vary's ! We have seen them, these warriors of the latter days — 
we have seen Belgrave Square — we have seen tlie chivalry of 
France (in cabs) collected round the Royal door, and battling about 
eightpenny fares at the sacred threshold — we have seen the cads 
shouting, " This way, my Lord ! this way, Mounseer ! " — we have 
seen Gunter's cart driving up with orgeat and limonade for the 
faithfid warriors of Henri ! He was there — there, in the one-pair 
front, smiling royally upon them as they came; and there was 
eau sucr^e in the dining-room if the stalwart descendants of Du 
Guesclin were athirst. vanitas I woeful change of times ! 
The play is played up. Who dies for kings now ? If Henri was 
to say to one of those martyrs in white paletots and lacquered 
boots, " Seigneur comte, coupez moi cette barbe, que vous paraissez 
tant ch^rir," would the count do iti Ah! do not ask! do not 
let us cut too deep into this dubious fidelity ! let us have our 
opinions, but not speak them too loudly. At any rate, it was 
better for Mr. Lover to choose 1740 for a romance in place of 
1840, which is the sole moral of the above sentence. 

The book is written with ability, and inspires great interest. 
The incidents are almost too many. The scene varies too often. 
We go from Gal way to Hamburg— from Hamburg to Bruges — 
from Bruges, vid London, to Paris — from Paris to Scotland, and 
thence to Ireland, with war's alarms ringing in the ear the whole 
way, and are plunged into sea-fights, and land-fights, and shipwrecks, 
and chases, and conspiracies, without end. Our first battle is no 
less than the battle of Fontenoy, and it is described in a lively and 
a brilliant manner. Voltaire, out of that defeat, has managed to 
make such a compliment to the English nation, that a thrashing 
really becomes a pleasure, and Mr. Lover does not neglect a certain 
little opportunity : — 

" * Dillon ! ' said Marshal Saxe, * let the whole Irish brigade 
charge ! to you I commend its conduct. Where Dillon's regiment 
leads the rest will follow. The cavalry has made no impression 
yet ; let the Irish brigade show an example ! ' 

'' ' It shall be done. Marshal ! ' siiid Dillon, touching his hat, 
and turning his horse. 
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" * To victory ! ' cried Saxe emphatically. 

" * Or Death ! ' cried Dillon solemnly, kissing the cross of his 
sword, and plunging the rowels in his horse's side, that swiftly he 
might do his bidding, and that the Irish brigade might first have 
the honour of changing the fortune of the day. 

" Galloping along the front of their line, where the brigade stood 
impatient of the order to advance, Dillon gave a word that made 
every man clench his teeth, firmly plunge his foot deep in the 
stirrup, and grip his sword for vengeance ; for the word that Dillon 
gave was talismauic as others that have been memorable ; he 
shouted, as he rode along, * Remeniher Limerick I ' and then, 
wheeling round, and placing himself at the head of his own regi- 
ment, to whom the honour of leading was given, he gave the 
word to charge ; and down swept the whole brigade, terrible as 
a thunderbolt, for the hitherto unbroken column of Cumberland 
was crushed under the fearful charge, the very earth trembled 
beneath that horrible rush of horse. Dillon was amongst the first 
to fall; he received a mortal wound from the steady and well- 
directed fire of the English column, and, as he was stnick, he 
knew his presentiment was fulfilled ; but he lived long enough 
to know also he completed his prophecy of a glorious charge ; 
plunging his spurs into his fiery horse, he jumped into the forest 
of bayonets, and, laying about him gallantly, -he saw the English 
column broken, and fell, fighting, amidst a heap of slain. The 
day was won ; the column could no longer resist ; but, with the 
indomitable spirit of Englishmen, they still turned their faces 
to the foe, and retired without confusion ; they lost the Jield 
with hxmour^ and, in the midst of defeat, it was some satisfac- 
tion to know it was the bold islanders of their own seas who 
carried the victory against them. It was no foreigner before 
whom they yielded. The thought was bitter that they them- 
selves had disbanded a strength so mighty; but they took 
consolation in a strange land in the thought that it was only 
their ovm right ami could deal a blow so heavy. Thanks be to 
God, these unnatural days are past, and the unholy laws that made 
them so are expunged. In little more than sixty years after, and 
not fifty miles from that very spot, Irish valour helped to win 
victory on the side of England; for, at Waterloo, Erin gave to 
Albion^ not only her fiery columns, but her unconquered chieftain." 

That Irish brigade is the deuce, certainly. When once it 
appears, the consequences are obvious. No mortal can stand 
against it. Why does not some military Liberal write the history 
of this redoubtable legion ? 
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There is something touching in these legends of the prowess of 
the exile in his banishment, and no doubt it could be shown that 
where the French did not happen to have the uppermost in their 
contest with the Saxon, it was because their allies were engaged 
elsewhere, and not present in the field to jfag an Bealacfi, as 
Mr. Lover writes it, to " clear the way " ; on which subject he 
writes a song, which, he says, "at least all Ireland will heartily 
digest." 

" Fag an Bealach, 

•• Fill the cup, my brothers, 

To pledge a toast, 
Which, beyond all others, 

We prize the most : 
As yet 'tis but a notion 

We dare not name ; 
But soon o'er land or ocean 

'Twill fly with fame I 
Then give the game before us 

One view holla, 
Hip ! hurra ! in chorus. 

Fftg an Bealach I 

We our hearts can fling, boys, 

O'er this notion, 
As the sea-bird's wing, boys. 

Dips the ocean. 
"Tis too deep for words, boys. 

The thought we know — 
So, like the ocean bird, boys. 

We touch and go : 
For dangers deep surrounding. 

Our hopes might swallow ; 
So through the tempest bounding, 

F&g an Bealach ! 

This thought with glory rife, boys, 

Did brooding dwell. 
Till time did give it life, boys^ 

To break the shell : 
•Tis in our hearts yet lying. 

An unfledged thing ; 
But soon, an eaglet flying, 

'Twill take the wing ! 
For 'tis no timeling frail, bojrs'— 

No summer swallow — 
"Twill live through winter's gale, boys, 

F&g an Bealach I 
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Lawyers may indict as 

By crooked laws, 
Soldiers strive to fright us 

From country's cause ; 
But we will sustain it 

Living — dying — 
Point of law or bay'net 

Still defying ! 
Let their parchment rattle— 

Drums are hollow, 
So is lawyer's prattle — 

Fag an Bealach ! 

Better early graves, boys, 

Dark locks gory, 
Than bow the head as slaves, bov8. 

When they're hoary. 
Fight it out we must, boys, 

Hit or miss it ; 
Better bite the dust, boys, 

Than to ArtM it ! 
For dust to dust at last^ boys, 

Death will swallow — 
Hark ! the trumpet's blast, boys, 

F&g an Bealach ! " 

Hurra ! clear the course ! Here comes Rory O'More thunder- 
ing down with his big alpeen; his blooil is up, and w^oe to the 
Saxon skull that comes in contact with the terrible fellow's oak- 
stick. He is in a mortal fury, that's a fact. He talks of dying 
as easy as of supping buttermilk ; he rattles out rhymes for bayonet 
and cartouche-box as if they were his ordinary weapons ; he is a 
sea-bird, and then an eagle breaking his shell, and previously a 
huntsman — anything for his country ! " Your sowl ! " how I see 
the Saxons flying before Rory and his wild huntsmen, as the other 
foul animals did before St. Patrick ! 

It is a good rattling lyric, to be sure. But is it well sung by 
you, O Samuel Lover? Are you, too, turning rebel, and shouting 
out songs of hatred against the Saxon] You, whose gentle and 
kindly muse never breathed anything but peace and goodwill as 
yet : you whose name did seem to indicate your nature ; the happy 
discoverer of the four-leaved shamrock, and of that blessed island 
" where not a tear or aching heart should be found ! " Leave the 
brawling to the politicians and the newspaper ballad-mongers. 
They live by it. You need not. The lies which they tell, and 
the foul hatred which they excite, and the fierce lust of blood which 
they preach, — leave to them. Don't let poets and men of genius 
join in the brutal chorus, and lead on star>ing savages to murder. 
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Or do you, after maturely deliberating the matter, mean to say, 
you think a rebellion a just, feasible, and useful thing for your 
country — the only feasible thing, the inevitable slaughter which 
it would occasion, excusable on account of the good it would do ? 
" A song," say you, ushering this incendiary lyric into print, " is 
the spawn of a poet, and, when healthy, a thing of life and feeling 
that should increase and multiply, and become food for the world/' 
And so, with this conviction of the greatness of your calling, and 
this knowledge of the fact that every line you write is food lor 
mankind to profit by, you sit down calmly and laboriously in your 
study in London, and string together rhymes for Faug a Bolla, and 
reasons for treason ! "AH Ireland," forsooth, is " heartily to 
digest " the song ! A pretty morsel, truly, for all Ireland — a com- 
fortable dinner ! Blood, arsenic, blue-vitriol, Prussic acid, to wash 
down pikes, cannon-balls, and red-hot shot ! 

Murder is the meaning of this song, or what is it? Let a 
Saxon beseech you to hold your hand before you begin this terrible 
sport. Can you say, on your honour and conscience, and after 
living in England, that you ever met an Englishman with a heart 
in his Saxony-cloth surtout that was not touched by the wrongs 
and miseries of your country 1 How are these fnintic denunciations 
of defiance and hatred, these boasts of strength and hints of murder, 
received in England 1 Do the English answer you with a hundredth 
part of the ferocity with which you appeal to them? Do they 
fling back hatred for your hatred ? Do they not forget your anger 
in regard for your misery, and receive your mad curses and outcries 
with an almost curious pitying forbearance? Now, at least, the 
wrong is not on our side, whatever in former days it may have 
been. And I think a poet shames his great calling, and has no 
more right to preach this wicked, foolish, worn-out, unchristian 
doctrine from his altar than a priest from his pulpit. No good 
ever came of it. This will never " be food for the world," be sure 
of that. Loving, honest men and women were never made to live 
upon such accursed meat. Poets least of all should recommend it ; 
for are they not priests, too, in their way ? do they not occupy a 
happy neutral ground, apart from the quarrels and hatred of the 
worlcl, — a ground to which they should make all welcome, and 
where there should only be kindness and peace ? . . . I see Rory 
O'More relents. He drops his terrific club of battle ; he will spare 
the Sassenach this time, and leave him whole bones. Betty, take 
down the gentleman's stick, and make a fire with it in the kitchen, 
and we'll have a roaring pot of twankay. 

While discussing the feast, in perfect gootl-humour and benevo- 
lence, let us say that the novel of " Treasure Trove " is exceedingly 
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pleasant and lively. It haa not been written without care, and a 
great deal of historical readin^^ Bating the abominable Faug a 
BoUa, it contains a number of pleasant, kindly, and sweet lyrics, 
such as the author has the secret of inventing, and of singing, 
and of setting to the most beautiful music ; and is illustrated by 
a number of delicate and graceful etchings, far better than any 
before designed by the author. 

Let us give another of his songs, which, albeit of the military 
sort, has the real, natural, Louei-Aike feeling about it : — 

" The Soldier. 

" TWAS glorious day, worth a warrior's telling, 

Two kings had fought, and the fight was done, 
When midst the shout of victory swelling, 

A soldier fell on the field he won. 
fie thoaght of kings and of royal quarrels, 

And thought of glory without a smile ; 
For what had he to do with laurels ? 

He was only one of the rank and file. 
But he pulled out his little cruitkeerif 
And drank to his pretty colteen : 

* Oh ! darling ! ' says he, ' when I die 
You won't be a widow — for why 1 — 

Ah ! you never would have me, voumeen,* 

A raven tress from his bosom taking, 

That now was stained with his life-stream shed ; 
A fervent prayer o'er that ringlet making. 

He blessings sought on the loved one's head. 
And visions fair of his native mountains 

Arose, enchanting his fading sight ; 
Their emerald valleys and crystal fountains 

Were never shining more green and bright ; 
And grasping his little cruiskeen, 
He pledged the dear Island of green ; — 

* Though far from thy valleys I die, 
Dearest isle, to my heart thou art nigh. 

As though absent I never had been.* 

A tear now fell — for as life was sinking. 

The pride that guarded his manly eye 
Was weaker grown, and his last fond thinking 

Brought heaven and home, and his true love nigh- 
But, with the fire of his gallant nation, 

He scom'd surrender without a blow ! 
He made with death capitulation, 

And with warlike honours he still would go ; 
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For draining his little cruiikeen, 
He drank to his cruel colleen^ 

To the emerald land of his birth — 

And lifeless he sank to the earth. 
Brave a soldier as ever was seen ! " 

Here is the commencement of another lyric : — 

remember this life is but dark and brief ; 

There are sorrows, and tears, and despair for all. 

And hope and joy are as leaves that fall. 
Then pluck the beauteous and fragrant leaf 
Before the autumn of pain and grief ! 

There are hopes and smiles with their starry rays, — 
O press them tenderly to thy heart 1 
They will not return when they once depart 1 
Rejoice in the radiant and joyous days 
Though the light, though the glee but a moment stays ! " 

But these pretty, wild, fantastical lines are not from " Treasure 
Trove." They come from another volume bound in yellow ; another 
monthly tale, from another bard who ** lisps in numbers," and lias 
produced a story callexl the " Miser's Son." * 

The "Miser's Son" (no relation to the "Miser's Daughter") 
is evidently the work of a very young hand. It, too, is a stirring 
story of love and war ; and the Pretender is once more in the 
field of fiction. The writer aims, too, at sentiment and thoughtful- 
ness, and writes sometimes wisely, sometimes poetically, and often 
(must it be said ?) bombastically and absurdly. But it is good 
to find a writer nowadays (whether it be profitable for himself is 
another question) who takes the trouble to think at all. Reflection 
is not the ordinary quality of novels, whereof it seems to be the 
writer's maxim to give the reader and himself no trouble of 
thinking at all, but rather to lull the mind into a genial doze 
and forge tfulness. For this wholesome and complete vacuity I 
would recommend 1 

And now we come to the " Burgomaster of Berlin," % from the 
German of Willebald Alexis, which has been admirably translated 
by W. A. G. It is a somewhat hard matter to peruse these three 
great volumes ; above all, the commencement is difficult. The type 

* "Tlie Miser's Son : a Tale.*' London: Thompson, James Street, Gray's 
Inn Lane. 

+ Here our correspondent's manuscript is quite illegible. 

t *'The Burgomaster of Berlin." From the German of Willebald Alexis. 
3 vols. London : Saunders k Otley. 
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is close ; the Grerman names very outlandish and hard to pronounce ; 
the action of the novel ratlier confused and dilatory. But as soon 
as the reader grows accustomed to the names and the style, he will 
find much to interest him in the volumes, and a most curious and 
careful picture of German life in the fifteenth century exhibited to 
him. German burghers, with their quarrels and carouses ; German 
princes, for whom the author has a very German respect ; German 
junkers and knights gallantly robbing on the highway. The 
whole of that strange, wild, forgotten German life of the middle 
ages is here resuscitated for him with true German industry, 
and no small share of humour. There are proverbs enough in the 
book to stock a dozen High-Dutch Sanchos with wisdom; and 
you feel, after reading through the volumes, glad to have penised 
them, and not a little glad that the work is done. It is like 
a heavy book of travels; but it carries the reader into quite 
a new country, and familiarises him with new images, person- 
ages, ideas. 

And now there is but one book left in the box, the smallest 
one, but oh ! how much the best of all. It is the work of the 
master of all the English humorists now alive ; the young man who 
came and took his place calmly at the head of the whole tribe, and 
who has kept it. Think of all we owe Mr. Dickens since those half- 
dozen years, the store of happy hours that he has made us pass, 
the kindly and pleasant companions whom he has introduced to us ; 
the harmless laughter, the generous wit, the frank, manly, human 
love which he has taught us to feel ! Every mouth of those years 
has brought us some kind token from this delightful genius. His 
books may have lost in art, perhaps, but could we afford to wait ? 
Since the days when the Spectator was produced by a man of 
kindred mind and temper, what books have appeared that have 
taken so affectionate a hold of the English public as these ? They 
have made millions of rich and poor happy ; they might have been 
locked up for nine years, doubtless, and pruned here and there and 
improved (which I doubt), but where would have been the reader's 
benefit all this time, while the author was elaborating his per- 
formance? Would the communion between the writer and the 
public have been what it is now — something continual, confidential, 
something like personal afi*ection] I do not know whether these 
stories are written for future ages : many sage critics doubt on this 
head. There are always such conjurers to tell literary fortunes ; 
and, to my certain knowledge, Boz, according to them, has been 
sinking regularly these six years. I doubt about that mysterious 
writing for futurity which certain big-wigs prescribe. Snarl has a 
chance, certainly. His works, which have not been read in this 
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age, may be read in future ; but the receipt for that sort of writing 
has never as yet been clearly ascertained. Shakspeare did not 
write for futurity ; he wrote his plays for the same purpose which 
inspires the pen of Alfred Bunn, Esquire, viz. to fill his Theatre 
Royal. And yet we read Shakspeare now. Le Sage and Fielding 
wrote for their public ; and though the great Doctor Johnson put 
his peevish protest against the fame of the latter, and voted him 
** a dull dog, sir, — a low fellow," yet somehow Harry Fielding has 
survived in spite of tlie critic, and Parson Adams is at this minute 
as real a character, as much loved by us as the old Doctor himself. 
What a noble divine power this of genius is, which, passing from 
the poet into his reader's soul, mingles with it, and there engenders, 
as it were, real creatures, which is as strong as history, which 
creates beings that take their place by nature's own. All that we 
know of Don Quixote or Louis XIV. we got to know in the same 
way — out of a book. I declare I love Sir Roger de Coverley quite 
as much as Izaak Walton, and have just as clear a consciousness 
of the looks, voice, habit, and manner of being of the one as of 
the other. 

And so with regard to this question of futurity ; if any benevo- 
lent being of the present age is imbued with a yearning desire to 
know what his great-great-grandchild will think of this or that 
author — of Mr. Dickens especially, whose claims to fame have 
raised the question — the only way to settle it is by the ordinary 
historic method. Did not your great-great-grandfather love and 
delight in Don Quixote and Sancho Panza? Have they lost 
their vitality by their age ? Don't they move laughter and awaken 
affection now as three hundred years ago? And so with Don 
Pickwick and Sancho Weller, if their gentle humours, and kindly 
wit, and hearty benevolent natures, touch us and convince us, 
as it were, now, why should they not exist for our children as 
well as for us, and make the twenty-fifth century happy, as they 
have the nineteenth ? Let Snarl console himself, then, as to the 
future. 

As for the " Christmas Carol," * or any other book of a like 
nature which the public takes upon itself to criticise, the individual 
critic had quite best hold his peace. One remembers what Bona- 
parte replied to some Austrian critics, of much correctness and 
acumen, who doubted about acknowledging the French Republic. 
I do not mean that the " Christmas Carol " ia quite as brilliant or 
self-evident as the sun at noonday ; but it is so spread over England 

♦ "A Christmas Carol in Prose ; being a Ghost Story of Christmas." By 
Charles Dickens. With Ulustrations by John Leech. London : Chapman k HalL 
1843. 
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by this time, that.no sceptic, no Frasei-'s Magazine^ — no, not even 
the godlike and ancient Quarterly itself (venerable, Saturnian, 
Wg wigge<l dynasty !) could review it down. " Unhappy people ! 
deluded race ! " one hears the cauliflowered god exclaim, mournfully 
shaking the powder out of his ambrosial curls. " What strange new 
folly is this ? What new deity do ye worship ? Know ye what ye 
do ? Know ye that your new idol hath little Latin and less Greek ? 
Know ye that he has never tasted the birch of Eton, nor trodden 
the flags of Carfax, nor paced the academic flats of Trumpington 1 
Know ye that in mathematics, or logics, this wretched ignoramus is 
not fit to hold a candle to a wooden spoon ? See ye not how, from 
describing low humours, he now, forsooth, will attempt the sublime ? 
Discern ye not his faults of tjuste, his deplorable propensity to write 
blank verse ? Come biick to your ancient, venerable, and natural 
instructors. Leave this new, low, and intoxicating draught at which 
ye rush, and let us lead you back to the old wells of classic lore. 
Come and repose with us there. We are your gods ; we are the 
ancient oracles, and no mistake. Come listen to us once more, and 
we will sing to you the mystic numbers of as in jn'esenti under the 
arches of the Pons Asinorum." But tlic children of the present 
generation liear not ; for they reply, " Rush to the Strand ! and 
purchase five thousand more copies of the * Christmas Carol.' " 

In fact, one might as well detail the plot of the " Merry Wives 
of W'indsor," or " Robinson Crusoe," as recapitulate here the adven- 
tures of Scrooge the miser, and his Christmas conversion. I am 
not sure that the allegory is a very complete one, and protest, with 
the classics, against the use of blank verse in prose ; but here all 
objections .stop. Who can listen to objections regarding such a 
book as this ? It seems to me a national benefit, and to every man 
or woman who reaxls it a personal kindness. The last two people 
I heard speak of it were women ; neither knew the other, or the 
author, and both said, by way of criticism, " God bless him ! " A 
Scotch philosopher, who nationally does not keep Christmas Day, 
on reading the book, sent out for a turkey, and asked two friends 
to dine — this is a fact ! Many men were known to sit down after 
perusing it, and write off letters to their friends, not about business, 
but out of their fulness of heart, and to wish old accjuaintauces a 
happy Christmas. Had the book appeared a fortnight earlier, all 
the prize cattle would have been gobbled up in pure love and friend- 
ship, Epping denuded of sausages, and not a turkey left in Norfolk. 
His Royal Highnesses fat stock would have fetched unheard-of 
prices, and Alderman Bannister would have been tired of slaying. 
But there is a Christmas for 1844, too ; the book will be as early 
then as now, and so let speculators look out. 

37 
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As for Tiny Tim, there is a certain passage in the book regard- 
ing that young gentleman, about which a man should hardly venture 
to speak in print or in public, any more than he would of any other 
affections of his private heart. There is not a reader in England 
but that little creature will be a bond of union between the author 
and him ; and he will say of Charles Dickens, as the woman just 
now, " God bless him ! " What a feeling is this for a writer to be 
able to inspire, and what a reward to reap 1 



MAY GAMBOLS; OR, TIT MARSH IN THE 

PICTURE GALLERIES 



THE readers of this miscellany * may, perhaps, have remarked 
that always, at the May season and the period of the 
exhibitions, our eccentric correspondent Titmarsh seems to 
be seized with a double fit of eccentricity, and to break out into 
such violent fantastical gambols as might cause us to be alarmed 
did we not know him to be harmless, and induce us to doubt of 
his reason but that the fit is generally brief, and passes oft' after 
the first excitement occasioned by visiting the picture galleries. It 
was in one of these fits, some years since, that he announced in 
this Magazine his own suicide, which we know to be absurd, for 
he has drawn many hundred guineas from us since : — on the 
same occasion he described his debts and sojourn at a respectable 
hotel, in which it seems he has never set his foot. But these 
hallucinations pass away "with May, and next month he will, 
no doubt, be calmer, or, at least, not more absurd than usual. 
Some disappointments occurring to himself, and the refusal of 
his great picture of " Heliogabalus " in the year 1803 (which 
caused his retirement from practice as a painter), may account 
for his extreme bitterness against some of the chief artists in 
this or any other school or country. Thus we have him in 
these pages abusing Raphael; in the very last month he fell 
foul of Rubens, and in the present paper he actually pooh- 
poohs Sir Martin Shee and some of the Royal Academy. This 
is too much. "Caelum ipsum," as Horace says, "petimus stul- 
titiL" But we wiU quote no more the well-known words of the 
Epicurean bard. 

We only add that we do not feel in the least bound by any 
one of the opinions here brought forward, from most of which, 
except where the writer contradicts himself and so saves us the 
trouble, we cordially dissent ; and perhaps the reader had best pass 
on to the next article, omitting all perusal of this, excepting, of 
Goursey the editorial notice of — 0. Y. 

• Fraser'a Magazine, 
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Jack Straw's Castlb, Hamfstbad : May 25u 

This is written in the midst of a general desolation and dis- 
couragement of the honest practitioners who dwell in the dingy 
first-floors about Middlesex Hospital and Soho. The long-haired 
ones are tearing their lanky locks : the velvet-coated sons of genius 
are plunged in despair; the law has ordered the suppression of 
Art-Unions, and the wheel of Fortune has suddenly and cruelly 
been made to stand still. When the dreadful news came that the 
kindly harmless Art-lottery was to be put an end to, although 
Derby-lotteries are advertised in every gin-shop in London, and 
every ruffian in the City may gamble at his leisure, the men of the 
brush and palette convoked a tumultuous meeting, where, amidst 
tears, shrieks, and wrath, the cruelty of their case was debated. 
Wyse of Waterford calmly presided over the stormy bladder- 
squeezers, the insulted wield ers of the knife and maulstick. Wyse 
soothed their angry spirits with words of wisdom and hope. He 
stood up in the assembly of the legislators of the land and pointed 
out their wrongs. The painters' friend, the kind old Lansdowne, 
lifted up his cordial voice among the peers of England, and askeci 
for protection for the children of Raphael and Apelles. No one 
said nay. All pitied the misfortune of the painters; even Lord 
Brougham was stilled into compassion, and the voice of Vaux was 
only heard in sobs. 

These are days of darkness, but there is hope in the vista ; the 
lottery-subscription lies in limbo, but it shall be released therefrom 
and flourish, exuberantly revivified, in future years. Had the niin 
been consummated, this hand should have withered rather thtin 
have attempted to inscribe jokes concerning it. No, Fraser is 
the artists* friend, their mild parent. While his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert dines with the Academicians, the rest of painters, 
less fortunate, are patronised by her Majesty Regina. 

Yes, in spite of the Art-Union accident, there is hope for the 
painters. Sir Martin Archer Shee thinks that the Prince's con- 
descension in dining with the Academy will do incalculable benefit 
to the art. Henceforth its position is assured in the world. This 
august patronage, the President says, evincing the sympathy of the 
higher classes, must awaken the interest of the low : and the public 
(the ignorant rogues !) will thus learn to appreciate what they 
have not cared for hitherto. Interested ! Of course they will be. 
Academicians ! ask the public to dinner, and you will see how 
much interested they will be. We are authorised to state that 
next year any person who will send in his name will have a cover 
provided ; Trafalgar Square is to be awned in, plates are to be laid 
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for 250,000, one of the new basins is to be filled with turtle and 
the other with cold punch. The President and the Mte are to sit 
upon Nelson's pillar, while rows of benches, stretching as far as the 
Union Club, Northumberland House, and Saint Martin's Church, 
will accommodate the vulgar. Mr. Toole is to have a speaking- 
trumpet; and a twenty-foiur-pounder to be discharged at each 
toast. 

There are other symptoms of awakening interest in the public 
mind. The readers of newspapers will remark this year that the 
leaders of public opinion have devoted an unusually large space and 
print to reviews of the fine arts. They have been employing critics 
who, though they contradict each other a good deal, are yet evi- 
dently better acquainted with the subject than critics of old used 
to be, when gentlemen of the profession were instructed to report 
on a fire, or an Old Bailey trial, or a Greek play, or an opera, or a 
boxing-match, or a picture gallery, as fheir turn came. Read now 
the Times, the Chronicle, the Post (especially the Post, of which 
the painting critiques have been very good), and it will be seen 
that the critic knows his business, and from the length of his 
articles it may be conjectured that the public is interested in 
knowing what he has to say. This is all, probably, from the 
Prince having dined at the Academy. The nation did not care for 
pictures until then, — until the nobility taught us ; gracious nobility ! 
Above all, what a compliment to the public ! 

As one looks round the rooms of the Royal Academy, one 
cannot but deplore the fate of the poor fellows who have been 
speculating upon the Art-Unions ; and yet in the act of grief there 
is a lurking satisfaction. The poor fellows can't sell their pieces ; 
that is a pity. But why did the poor fellows paint such fiddle- 
faddle pictures ? They catered for the bourgeois, the sly rogues ! 
They know honest John Bidl's taste, and simple admiration of 
namby-pamby, and so they supplied him with an article that was 
just likely to suit him. In like manner savages are supplied with 
glass beads; children are accommodated with toys and trash, by 
dexterous speculators who know their market. Well, I am sorry 
that the painting speculators have had a stop put to their little 
venture, and that the ugly law against lotteries has stepped in 
and seized upon the twelve thoasand pounds, which was to furnish 
many a hungry British Raphael with a coat and a beefsteak. 
Many a Mrs. Raphael, who was looking out for a new dress, or a 
trip to Margate or Boulogne for the summer, must forego the 
pleasure, and remain in dingy Newman Street. Many little ones 
will go back to Tumham Green academies and not carry the amount 
of last half-year's bill in the trunk; many a landlord will bully 
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about the non-payment of the rent ; and a vast number of frame- 
makers will look wistfully at their carving and gilding as it returns 
after the exhibition to Mr. Tinto, Charlotte Street, along with poor 
Tinto's picture from the " Vicar of Wakefield " that he made sure 
of selling to an Art-Union prizeman. This is tlie pathetic side of 
the question. My heart is tender, and I weep for tlie honest 
painters peering dismally at the twelve thousand pounds like 
hungiy boys do at a tart-shop. 

But — here stern justice interposes, and the man having relented 
the CRITIC raises his inexorable voice — but, I say, the enemies of 
Art-Unions have had some reason for their complaints, and I fear it 
is too true that the effect of those institutions, as far as they have 
gone hitherto, has not been mightily favourable to the cause of art. 
One day, by custom, no doubt, the public taste will grow better, 
and as the man who begins, by intoxicating himself with a glass of 
gin finishes sometimes by easily absorbing a bottle ; as the law 
student, who at first is tired with a chapter of Blackstone, will 
presently swallow you down with pleasure a whole volume of 
Chitty; as education, in a word, advances, it is humbly to be 
hoped that tlie great and generous British public will not be so 
easily satisfied as at present, and will ask for a better article for 
its money. 

Meanwhile, their taste being pitiable, the artists supply them 
with poor stuff — pretty cheap tawdry toys and gimcracks in place 
of august and beautiful objects of art. It is always the case. I 
do not mean to say that the literary men are a bit better. Poor 
fellows of the pen and pencil ! we must live. The public likes 
light literature and we write it. Here am I writing magazine jokes 
and follies, and why ? Because the public like such, will purchase 
no other. Otherwise, as Mr. Nickisson, and all who are acquaintai 
with M. A. Titmarsh in private, know, my real inclinations would 
lead me to write works upon mathematics, geology, and chemistry, 
varying them in my lighter hours with little playful treatises on 
questions of political economy, epic poems, and essays on the iEolic 
digamnia. So, in fact, these severe rebukes with which I am alx)ut 
to belabour my neighbour must be taken, as they are given, in a 
humble and friendly spirit ; they are not actuated by pride, but by 
deep sympathy. Just as we read in holy Mr. Newman's life of 
Saint Stephen Harding, that it was the custom among the godly 
Cistercian monks (in the good old times, which holy Newman 
would restore) to assemble every morning in full chapter; and 
there, after each monk had made his confession, it was free to — 
nay, it was strictly enjoined on — any other brother to rise and say, 
" Brother So-and-so hath not told all his sins ; our dear brother 
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has forgotten that yesterday he ate his split-peas with too much 
gormandise;" or, "This morning he did indecently rejoice over 
his water-gruel," or what not — these real Christians were called 
upon to inform, not only of themselves, but to be informers over 
each other ; and, the information being given, tlie brother informed 
against thanked his brother the informer, and laid himself down on 
the desk, and was flagellated with gratitude. Sweet friends ! be 
you like the Cistercians ! Brother Michael Angelo is going to 
Inform against you. Get ready your garments and prepare for 
flagellation. Brother Michael Angelo is about to lay on and 
spare not. 

Brother Michael lifts up his voice against the young painters 
collectively in the first place, afterwards individually, when he will 
also take leave to tickle them with the wholesome stripes of the 
flagellum. In the first place, then (and ray heart is so tender that, 
rather than begin the operation, I have been beating about the 
bush for more than a page, of which page the reader is cordially 
requeste<l to omit the perusal, as it is not the least to the purpose), 
I say that the young painters of England, whose uprise this 
Magazine and this critic were the first to hail, asserting loudly their 
superiority over the pompous old sham classical big-wigs of the 
Academy — the young painters of England are not doing their duty. 
They are going backwards, or rather, they are flinging themselves 
under the wheels of that great golden Juggeniaut of an Art-Union. 
The thought of the money is leading them astray ; they are poets 
no longer, but money-hunters. They paint down to the level of 
the public intelligence, rather than seek to elevate the public to 
them. Why do these great geniuses fail in their duty of instruc- 
tion ? Why, knowing better things, do they serve out such awful 
twaddle as we have from them ] Alas ! it is not for art they paint, 
but for the Art-Union. 

The first dear brother I shall take the liberty to request to 
get really for operation is brother Charles Landseer. Brother 
Charles has sinned. He has grievously sinned. And we will 
begin with this miserable sinner, and administer to him admonition 
in a friendly, though most fierce and cutting, manner. 

The subject of brother Charles Landseer's crime is this. The 
sinner has said to himself, "The British public likes domestic 
pieces. They will have nothing but domestic pieces. I will 
give them one, and of a new sort. Suppose I paint a picture 
that must make a hit. My picture will have every sort of 
interest. It shall interest the religious public; it shall interest 
the domestic public ; it shall interest the amateur for the clever- 
ness of its painting; it shall interest little boys and girls^ for I 
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will introduce no end of animals, ramels, monkeys, elephants, and 
cockatoos ; it shall interci^t sentimental young ladies, for I will take 
care to have a pretty little episode for them. I will take the town 
by storm, in a word." This is what I conceive was passing in 
brother Charles Landseer's sinful soul when he conceived and exe- 
cuted his noah's ark in a domestic point op view. 

Noali and his family (with some supplemental yoiuig children, 
very sweetly painted) are sciited in the ark, and a port-hole is 
opened, out of which one of the sons is looking at the now peaceful 
waters. The sunshine enters the huge repository of the life of the 
world, and the dove has just flown in with an olive-branch and 
nestles in the bosom of one of the daughters of Noali ; the patriarch 
and his aged partner are lifting up their venerable eyes in thankful- 
ness; the children stand around, the peaceful labourer and the 
brown huntsman each testifying his devotion after his fashion. The 
animals round about participate in the joyful nature of the scene, 
their instinct seems to tell them that the hour of their deliverance 
is near. 

There, the picture is describe*! romantically and in the best of 
language. Now let us proceed to examine the poetry critically and 
to see what its claims are. Well, the ark is a great subject. The 
history from which we have our account of it, from a poet surely 
demands a reverent treatment ; a blacksmith roaring from the desk 
of a conventicle may treat it familiarly, but an educated artist 
ought surely to approach such a theme with respect. The point 
here is only urged aesthetically. As a matter of tctsU^ then (and 
the present humble writer has no business to speak on any other), 
such a manner of treating the subject is certainly reprehensible. 
The ark is vulgarised here and reduced to the proportions of a 
Calais steamer. The passengers are rejoicing : they are glad to get 
away. Their live animals are about them no more nor less sublime 
than so many ciittle or horses in loose boxes. The parrots perched 
on the hoop yonder have as little signification as a set of birds in 
a cage at the Zoological Grardens ; the very dove becomes neither 
more nor less than the pet of the pretty girl represented in the 
centre of the picture. All the greatness of the subject is lost ; and, 
putting the historical nature of the personages out of the question, 
they have little more interest than a group of any emigrants in the 
hold of a ship, who rouse and rally at the sound of " Land ho ! " 

Why, if all gr(*at themes of poetry are to be treated in this 
way, the art would ho easy. We might have Hector shaving 
himself before going out to fiirht Achilles, as, undoubtedly, the 
Trojan hero did ; Priam in a cotton nightcap asleep in a four-poster 
on the night of the sack of Troy, Hecuba, of course, by his side, 
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with curl-papers, and her tour de tele on the toilet-glass. We 
might have Dido's maid coming after her mistress in the shower 
with pattens and an umbrella; or Cleopatra's page guttling the 
figs in the basket which had brought the asp that killed the 
mistress of Antony. Absurd trivialities, or pretty trivialities, are 
nothing to the question ; those I have adduced here are absurd, 
but they are just as poetical as prettiness, not a whit less degrading 
and commonplace. No painter has a right to treat great historical 
subjects in such a fashion ; and though the public are sure to 
admire, and young ladies, in raptures, look on at the darling of a 
dove, and little boys in delight cry, "Look, papa, at the parro- 
quets ! " — " Law, ma, what big tnmks the elephants have ! " it yet 
behoves the critic to say this is an unpoetical piece, and severely 
to reprehend the unhappy perpetrator thereof. 

I know brother Charles will appeal. I know it will be pleaded 
in his favour that the picture is capitally painted, some of the 
figures very pretty; two, that of the old woman and the boy 
looking out, quite grand in drawing and colour; the picture 
charming for its silvery tone and agreeable pleasantry of colour. 
All this is tnie. But he has shmed, he has greatly sinned; let 
him acknowledge his fault in the presence of the chapter, and 
receive the customary and wholesome reward thereof. 

Frater Redgrave is the next malefactor whose sins deserve a 
reprobation. In the namby-jMimby line his errors are very sad. 
Has he not been already warned in this very miscellany of his 
propensity to small sentiment ? Has he corrected himself of that 
grievous tendency V No : his weakness grows more and more uj)on 
him, and he is now more sinful than ever. One of his pictures is 
taken from the most startling lyric in our language, the " Song of 
the Shirt," a song as bitter and manly as it is exquisitely soft and 
tender, a song of which the humour draws tears.* 

Mr. Redgrave has illustrated everything except the humour, the 
manliness, and the bitterness of the song. He has only depicted the 
tender good-natured part of it. It is impossible to quarrel with 
the philanthropy of the painter. His shirt-maker sits by her little 
neat bed, work, working away. You may see how late it is, for 
the candle is nearly burnt out, the clock (capital poetic notion !) 
says what o'clock it is, the grey-streaked dawn is rising over the 
opposite house seen through the cheerless casement, and where 
(from a light which it has in its window) you may imagine that 
another poor shirt maker is toiling too. The one before us is pretty, 

* How is it that none of the papers have noticed the astonishing poem by 
Mr. Hood in the May number of his magazine, to which our language contrjns 
no parallel ? — M. A. T. 
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pale, and wan ; she turns up the whites of her fine fatigued eyes to 
the little ceiling. Siie is ill, as the artist has shown us by a fine 
stroke of genius — a parcel of medicine-bottles on the mantelpiece! 
The picture is carefully and cleverly painted — extremely j>opuIar — 
gazed at with vast interest by most spectiitors. Is it, however, a 
poetical subject ? Yes, Hood has shown that it can be made one, 
but by surprising turns of thought brought to bear upon it, strange, 
terrible, unexpected lights of humour which he has flung upon it. 
And, to " tnunp " this tremendous card, Mr. Redgrave gives us this 
picture ; his points being the clock, which tells the time of day, the 
vials which show the poor girl takes physic, and such other vast 
labours of intellect ! 

Mr. Redgrave's other picture, the "Marriage Morning," is also 
inspired by that milk-and-water of human kindness, the flavoiu* of 
whicli is so insipid to the roast-beef intellect* This is a scene of 
a marriage moniing ; the bride is taking leave of her mamma after 
the ceremony, and that amiable lady, reclining in an easy-chair, is 
invoking benedictions upon the parting couple, and has a hand of 
her daughter and her son-in-law clasped in each of hers. She 
is smiling sadly, restraining her natural sorrow, which will break 
out so soon as the post-chaise you see through the window, and 
on which the footman is piling the nuptial luggage, shall have 
driven off to Salt Hill, or Rose Cottjige, Riclimond, wliich I recom- 
mend. The bride's father, a venerable bald-heade<l gentleman, with 
a most benignant, though slow-coachish look, is trying to console 
poor Anna Maria, the unmarried sister, who is losing tiie companion 
of her youth. Never mind, Anna Maria, my dear, your turn will 
come too ; there is a young gentleman making a speech in the 
parlour to the health of the new-married pair, who, I lay a wager, 
will be struck by your fine eyes, and be for serving you as your 
sister has been treated. This small fable is worked out with great 
care in a picture in which there is much clever and conscientious 
painting, from which, however, I must confess I derive little pleasure. 
The sentiment and colour of the picture somehow coincide ; the eye 
rests upon a variety of neat tints of pale drab, pale green, pale 
brown, pale puce colour, of a sickly warmth, not plciisant to the 
eye. The drawing is feeble, the expression of the faces pretty, but 
lackadaisical. The penance I would order Mr. Redgrave should be 
a pint of port-wine to be taken daily, and a devilled kidney every 
morning for breakfast before beginning to paint. 

A little of the devil, too, would do Mr. Frank Stone no harm. 
He, too, is growing dangerously sentimental. His picture, with a 
quotation from Horace, " Mtecenas atavis edite regibus," represents 
a sort of game of tender cross-purposes, very difficult to describe in 
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print. Suppose two lads, Jocky and Tommy, and two lasses, Jenny 
and Jessamy. They are placed tlius : — 




Now Jocky is making love to Jenny in an easy ofF-hand sort of 
way, and though, or, perhaps, because he doesn't care for lier much, 
is evidently delighting the young woman. She looks round, with 
a pleased smile on her fresh plump cheeks, and turns slightly to- 
wards heaven a sweet little retrouss^ nose, and twiddles her fingers 
(most exquisitely these hands are drawn and painted, by the way) 
in the most contented way. But, ah ! how little does she heed 
Tommy, who, standing behind Jocky, reclining against a porch, is 
looking and longing for this light hearted Jenny ! And, oh ! why 
does Tommy cast such sheep's eyes upon Jenny, when by her side 
fiit« Jessamy, the tender and romantic, the dark-eyed and raven- 
haired being, whose treasures of affection are flung at heedless 
Tommy's feet? All the world is interested in Jessamy; her face 
is beautiful, her look of despairing love is so exquisitely tender, 
that it touches every spectator ; and the ladies are unanimous in 
wondering how Tommy can throw himself away upon that simpering 
Jenny, when such a superior creature as Jessamy is to be had for 
the asking. But such is the way of the world, and Tommy will 
marry, simply because everybody tells him not. 

Thus far for the sentiment of the picture. The details are very 
good ; there is too much stippling and show of finish, perhaps, in 
the handling, and the painting might have been more substantial 
and lost nothing. But the colour is good, the group very well 
composed, and the variety of expression excellent. There is great 
passion, as well as charming delicacy, in the disappointed maiden's 
face; much fine appreciation of character in the easy smiling 
triumph of the rival ; and, although this sentence was commenced 
with the express determination of rating Mr. Stone soundly, lo ! it 
is finished without a word of blame. Well, let's vent our anger on 
the dog. That is very bad, and seems to have no more bones than 
an apple-dumpling. It is only because the artist has been painting 
disappointed lovers a great deal of late, that one is disposed to 
grumble, not at the work, but at the want of variety of subject. 

As a sentimental picture, the best and tniest, to my taste, is 
that by Mr. Webster, the "Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Webster," 
painted to celebrate their fiftieth wcdding-tlay. Such a charming 
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old couple were never seen. There is delightful grace, sentiment, 
and purity in these two gentle kindly heads ; much more sentiment 
and grace than even in Mr. Eastlake's ** Heloise," a face which the 
artist has painted over and over again ; a beautiful woman, but 
tiresome, unearthly, unsubstantial, and no more like Heloise than 
like the Duke of Wellington. If the late Mr. Pope's epistle be 
correct, Eloisa was a most unmistakable woman ; this is a sub- 
stivnceless, passionless, solemn, mystical apparition; but I doubt if 
a woman be not the more poetical being of the two. 

Being on the subject of sentimental pictures. Monsieur Dela- 
roche's great " Holy Family " must be mentioned here ; and, if 
there is reason to quan*el with the unsatisfactory nature of English 
sentiment, in truth it appears that the French are not much better 
provided with the high poetical quality. This picture has all the 
outside of poetry, all the costume of religion, all the prettiness 
and primness of the new Grerman dandy-pietistical school. It is 
an agreeable c^rapjund of Correggio and Raphael, with a strong 
dash of Ovcrbeck ; it is painted as clean and pretty a& a tulip on 
a dessert-plate, the lines made out so neatly that none can mistake 
them ; the dnxwing good, the female face as pretty and demure 
as can be, her drapery of spotless blue, and the man's of approveil 
red, the infant as pink as strawberries and cream, every leaf of the 
tree sweetly drawn, and the trunk of the most delicate dove-coloure<l 
grey. All these merits the picture has ; it is a well-appointed 
picture. But is that all ? Is that enough to nuike a poet ] There 
are lines in the Oxford prize poems that are smooth as Pope's ; and 
it is notorious that, for colouring, there is no painting like the 
Chinese. But I hope the French artists have better men spring- 
ing up among them than the President of the French Academy 
at Rome. 

Biard, the Hogarthian painter, whose slave-trade picture was 
so noble, ha-s sent us a couple of pieces, which both, in their way, 
deserve merit. The one is an Arabian caravan moving over a 
brickdust-coloured desert, under a red arid sky. The picture \s 
lifelike, and so far poetical that it seems to tell the truth. Then 
there is a steamboat disaster, >^4th every variety of sea-sickness, 
laughably painted. Shuddering soldiery, sprawling dandies, English- 
men, Savoyards, guitars, lovers, monkeys, — a dreadful confusion 
of qualmish people, whose agonies will put the most misanthropic 
observer into good-humour. Biard's "Havre Packet" is much 
more praiseworthy in my mind than Delaroche's " Holy Family " ; 
for I deny the merit of failing greatly in pictures — the great 
merit is to succeed. There is no greater error, surely, than that 
received dictum of the ambitious, to aim at high things ; it is best 
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to do what you mean to do; better to kill a crow than to miss 
an eagle. 

As the French artists are sending in their works from across 
the water, why, for the honour of England, will not some of our 
painters let the Parisians know that here, too, are men whose 
genius is worthy of appreciation 1 Tliey may be the best dmughts- 
men in the world, but they have no draughtsman like Maclise, they 
have no colourist like Etty, they have no painter like Mulready, 
above all, whose name I beg the printer to place in the largest 
capitals, and to surround with a wreath of laurels. Mr. Mulready 
was crowned in this Magazine once before. Here again he is pro- 
claimed. It looks like extravagance, or flattery, for the blushing 
critic to tell his real mind about the " Whistonian Controversy." 

And yet, as the truth must be told, why not say it now at 
once ? I believe this to be one of the finest cabinet pictures in the 
world. It seems to me to possess an assemblage of excellences so 
rare, to be in drawing so admirable, in expression so fine, in finish 
so exquisite, in composition so beautiful, in humour and beauty of 
expression so delightful, that I can't but ask where is a good picture 
if this be not one ? And, in enumerating all the above perfections, 
I find I have forgotten tin* greatest of all, the colour; it is quite 
original this, — brilliant, rich, astonishingly luminous, and intense. 
The pictures of Van Eyck are not more brilliant in tone than this 
magnificent combination of blazing reds, browns, and purples. I 
know of no scheme of colour like it, and heartily trust that time 
will preserve it ; when this little picture, and some of its fellows, 
will be purchased as eagerly as a Hemlinck or a Gerard Douw is 
bought nowadays. If Mr. Mulready has a mind to the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, he has but to send this picture to 
Paris next year, and, with the recommendation of Fraser^s Magazine, 
the afiBair is settled. Meanwhile it is pleasant to know that the 
artist (althougii his work will fetch ten times as much money a 
hundred years hence) has not been ill rewarded, as times go, for his 
trouble and genius. 

We have another great and original colourist among us, as 
luscious as Rubens, as rich almost as Titian, Mr. Etty ; and every 
year the exhibition sparkles with magnificent little canvases, the 
works of this indefatigable strenuous admirer of rude Beauty. The 
form is not quite so sublime as the colour in this artist's paintings ; 
the female figure is often rather too expansively treated, it swells 
here and there to the proportions of the CafFrarian, rather than 
the Medicean, Venus ; but, in colour, little can be conceived that 
is more voluptuously beautiful. This year introduces to us one of 
the artist's noblest compositions, a classical and pictorial orgt/y as it 
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were, — ^a magnificent vision of rich colours and beautiful forms, — a 
grand feast of sensual poetry. The verses from " Comus," which 
the painter has taken to illustrate, have the same character : — 

" All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus and bis daughters three, 
That sing about the golden tree, 
Along the crisped shades and bowers, 
Revels the spruce and jocund spring. 
Beds of hyacinths and roses, 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound. 
In slumber soft and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian Queen ; 
But far above in spangled sheen, 
Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced. " 

It is a dream rather than a reality, the words and images 
purposely indistinct and incoherent. In the same way the painter 
has made the beautiful figures sweep before us in a haze of golden 
sunshine. This picture is one of a series to be painted in fresco, 
and to decorate the walls of a summer-house in the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, for which edifice Mr. Maclise and Mr. Leslie 
have also made paintings. 

That of Mr. Leslie's is too homely. He is a prose painter. 
His kind buxom young lass has none of the look of Milton's lady, 
that charming compound of the saint and the fine lady — that sweet 
impersonation of the chivalric mythology — an angel, but with her 
sixteen quarterings — a countess descended from the skies. Leslie's 
lady has no such high breeding, the Comus above her looks as if 
he might revel on ale ; a rustic seducer, with an air of rude hob- 
nailed health. Nor are the demons and fantjistic figures introduced 
imaginative enough ; they are fellows with masks from Covent 
Garden. Compare the two figures at the sides of the picture with 
the two Cupids of Mr. Etty. In the former there is no fancy. 
The latter are two flowers of poetry ; there are no words to 
characterise those two delicious little figures, no more than to 
describe a little air of Mozart, which, once heard, remains with you 
for ever ; or a new flower, or a phi-ase of Keats or Tennyson, which 
blooms out upon you suddenly, astonishing as much as it pleases. 
Well, in endeavouring to account for his admiration, the critic 
pumps for words in vain ; if he uses such as he finds, he runs 
the risk of being considered intolerably pert and affected ; silent 
pleasure, therefore, best beseems him ; but this I know, that were 
my humble recommendations attended to at Court, when the 
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pictures are put in the pleasure-house, her sacred Majesty, giving 
a splendid banquet to welcome them and the painter, should touch 
Mr. Etty on the left shoulder and say, " Rise, my knight of the 
Bath, for painting the left-hand Cupid ; " and the Emperor of 
Russia (being likewise present) should tap him on the right 
shoulder, exclaiming, " Rise, my knight of the Eagle, for the left- 
hand Cupid." 

Mr. Maclise's " Comus " picture is wonderful for the variety of 
its design, and has, too, a high poetry of its own. All the figures 
are here still and solemn as in a tableau ; the lady still on her 
unearthly snaky chair, Sabrina still stooping over her. On one side 
the brothers, and opposite the solemn attendant spirit ; round these 
interminable groups and vistas of fairy beings, twining in a thou- 
sand attitudes of grace, and sparkling white and bloodless against a 
leaden blue sky. It is the most poetical of the artist's pictures, 
the most extraoniinary exhibition of his proper skill. Is it true 
that the artists are only to receive three hundred guineas apiece 
for these noble compositions? Why, a print-seller would give 
more, and artists should not be allowed to paint simply for the 
honour of decorating a Royal summer-house. 

Among the poetical pictures of the exhibition should be 
mentioned with especial praise Mr. Cope's delightful "Charity," 
than the female figures in which Raphael scarce painted anything 
more channingly beautiful. And Mr. Cope has this merit, that 
his work is no prim imitation of the stiff old Cimabue and Giotto 
manner, no aping of the crisp draperies and hard outlines of the 
missal Qluminations, without which the religious artist would have 
us believe religious expression is impossible. It is pleasant after 
seeing the wretched caricatures of old-world usages which stare us 
in the face in every quarter of London now — little dumpy Saxon 
chapels built in raw brick, spick and span baiidbox churches of the 
pointed Norman style for Cockneys in zephyr coats to assemble in, 
new old painted windows of the twelfth century, tessellated pave- 
ments of the Byzantine school, gimcrack imitations of the Golden 
Legend printed with red letters, and crosses, and quaint figures 
stolen out of Norman missals — to find artists aiming at the 
Beautiful and Pure without thinking it necessary to resort to these 
paltry archaeological quackeries, which have no Faith, no Truth, 
no Life in them ; but which give us ceremony in lieu of reality, 
and insist on forms as if they were the conditions of belief. 

Lest the reader should misunderstand the cause of this anger, 
we beg him to take the trouble to cross Pall Mall to Saint James's 
Street, where objects of art are likewise exhibited ; he will see 
the reason of our wrath. Here are all the ornamental artists of 
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England sending in their works, and what are theyl — All imita 
tions. The Alhambra here; the Temple Church there; here a 
Gothic saint; yonder a Saxon altar-rail; farther on a sprawling 
rococo of Louis XV. ; all worked neatly and cleverly enough, but 
with no originality, no honesty of thought. The twelfth century 
revived in Mr. Crockford's baaiar, forsooth ! with examples of 
every century except our own. It would be worth while for 
some one to write an essay, showing how astonishingly Sir 
Walter Scott* has influenced the world; how he changed the 
character of novelists, then of historians, whom he brought from 
their philosophy to the study of pageantry and costume : how the 
artists then began to fall back into the middle ages and the 
architects to follow ; until now behold we have Mr. Newman and 
his congregation of Littlemore marching out with taper and crosier, 
and falling down to worship Saint Willibald, and Saint Winnibald, 
and Saint Walberga the Saxon virgin. But Mr, Cope's picture is 
leading the reader rather farther than a critique about exhibitions 
has any right to divert him, and let us walk soberly back to 
Trafalgar Square. 

Remark the beautiful figures of the children in Mr. Cope's 
l)icture (276), the fainting one, and the golden-haired infant at the 
gjite. It is a noble and touching Scripture illustration. The 
artist's otlier picture, " Genevieve," is not so successful ; the faces 
seem to liave been painted from a dirty palette, the evening tints 
of the sky are as smoky as a sunset in Saint James's Park ; the 
composition unpleasant, and not enough to fill the sur&x^ of 
canvas. 

Mr. Herbert's picture of "The Trial of the Seven Bishops" 
is painted with better attention to costume than most English 
painters arc disposed to pay. The characters in our artists' 
history-pieces, as indeed on our theatres, do not look commonly 
accustomeii to the dresses which they assume; wear them awk- 
wardly, take liberties of alteration and adjustment, and spoil 
tliercby the truth of the delineation. The French artists, on the 
canvas or the l)oard8, understand this branch of their art much 
better. Look at Monsieur Biard's "Mecca Pilgrims," how care- 
fully and accurately they are attired; or go to the French play 
and see Cartigny in a Hogarthian dress. He wears it as though 
he had been boni a hundred years back — looks the old marquess 
to perfection. In this attention to dress Mr. Herbert's picture is 
very praiseworthy ; the men are quite at home in their quaint 

* Or more properly Goothe. " Goctz von Bcrlichingen " wns the father of 
the Scottish romances, and Scott remained constant to that mode, while the 
greater artist tried a thousand othcni. 
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coats and periwigs of James II. 's time ; the ladies at ease in their 
stiff long-waisted gowns, their fans, and their queer caps and 
jiatches. And the picture is pleasing irom the extreme brightness 
and cleanliness of the painting. All looks as neat and fresh as 
Sam Pepys when he turned out in his new suit, his lady in her 
satin and brocade. But here the praise must stop. The great 
concourse of people delineated, the bishops and the jury, the 
judges and the sheriffs, the halberdiers and the fine ladies, seem 
very little interested in the transaction in which they are engaged, 
and look as if they were assembled rather for show than business. 
Nor, indeed, is the artist much in fault. Painters have not fair- 
play in these parade pictures. It is only with us that Reform- 
banquets, or views of the House of Lords at the passing of the 
Slopperton Railway Bill, or Coronation Processions, obtain favour; 
in which vast numbers of public characters are grouped unreaJly 
together, and politics are made to give an interest to art. 

Mr. Herbert's picture of " Sir Thomas More and his Daughter 
watching from the prisoner's room in the Tower four Monks led 
away to Execution," is not the most elaborate, perhaps, but the 
very best of this painter's works. It is full of grace, and sentiment, 
and religious unction. You see that the painter's heart is in the 
scenes which he represents. The countenances of the two figures 
are finely conceived ; the sorrowful anxious beauty of the daughter's 
fece, the resigned humility of the martyr at her side, and the 
accessories or properties of the pious little drama are cleverly and 
poetically introduced ; such as mystic sentences of hope and trust 
inscribed by former sufferers on the walls, the prisoner's rosary 
and book of prayers to the Virgin that lie on his bed. These 
types and emblems of the main story are not obtruded, but serve 
to increase the interest of the action ; just as you hear in a con- 
certed piece of music a single instrument playing its little plaintive 
part alone, and yet belonging to the whole. 

If you want to see a picture where costume is not represented, 
behold Mr. Lauder's " Claverhouse ordering Morton to Execution." 
There sits Claverhouse in the centre in a Kean wig and ringlets, 
such as was never worn in any age of this world, except at the 
theatre in 1816, and he scowls with a true melodramatic ferocity ; 
and he lifts a signpost of a finger towards Morton, who forthwith 
begins to writhe and stniggle into an attitude in the midst of a 
group of subordinate, cuirassed, buff-coated gentry. Morton is 
represented in tights, slippers, and a tunic ; something after the 
fashion of Retzsch's figures in "Faust" (which are refinements of 
costumes worn a century and a half before the days when Charles 
disported at Tillietudlem) ; and he, too, must proceed to scowl and 

28 
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frown "with a flashing eye and a distended nostril," as they say 
in the noveb, — as Cromersal scowls at Widdicomb before the 
combat between those two chiefs begins; and while they are 
measuring each other according to the stage wont, from the toe of 
the yellow boot up to the tip of the stage-wig. There is a tragedy 
heroine in Mr. Lauder's picture, striking her attitude, too, to 
complete the scene. It is entirely unnatural, theatrical, of the 
Davidgian, nay, Richardsonian drama, and all such attempts at 
effect must be reprehended by the stern critic. When such a cool 
practitioner as Claverhouse ordered a gentleman to be shot, he 
would not put himself into an attitude : when such a quiet gentle- 
man as Morton received the unpleasant communication in the midst 
of a company of grenadiers who must overpower him, and of ladies 
to whom his resistance would be unpleasant, he would act like a 
man and go out quietly, not stop to rant and fume like a fellow in 
a booth. I believe it is in Mr. Henningsen*s book that there is a 
story of Zumalacarreguy, Don Carlos's Dundee, who, sitting at the 
table with a Christino prisoner, smoking cigars and playing picquet 
very quietly, received a communication which he handed over to 
the Christino. "Your people," says he, "have shot one of my 
officers, and I have promised reprisals ; I am sorry to say, my dear 
general, that I must execute you in twenty minutes ! " And so 
the two gentlemen finished their game at picquet, and parted com- 
pany — the one to inspect his lines, the other for the courtyard hard 
by, where a file of grenadiers was waiting to receive his excellency 
— with mutual politeness and regret. It was the fortune of war. 
There was no help for it ; no need of ranting and stamping, which 
would ill become any person of good breeding. 

The Scotch artists have a tragic taste ; and we should men- 
tion with especial praise Mr. Duncan's picture witli the agreeable 
epigraph, " She set the bairn on the ground and tied up his head, 
and straighted his body, and covered him with her plaid, and laid 
down and wept over him." The extract is from Walker's " Life of 
Peden ; " the martyrdom was done on the body of a boy by one of 
those bloody troopers whom we have seen in Mr. Lauder's picture 
carrying off poor shrieking Morton. Mr. Duncan's picture is very 
fine, — dark, rich, and deep in sentiment; the woman is painted 
with some of Rubens's swelling lines (such as may be seen in some 
of his best Magdalens), and with their rich tones of grey. If a 
certain extremely heavy Cupid poising in the air by a miracle be 
the other picture of Mr. Duncan's, it can be only said that his 
tragedy is better than his lightsome compositions — an arrow from 
yonder lad would bruise the recipient black and blue. 

Another admirable picture of a Scotch artist is 427, "The 
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Highland Lament," by Alexander Johnston. It is a shame to put 
such a picture in such a place. It hangs on the ground almost 
invisible, while dozens of tawdry portraits are staring at you on the 
line. Could Mr. Johnston's picture be but seen properly, its great 
beauty and merit would not fail to strike hundreds of visitors who 
pass it over now. A Highland piper comes running forward, play- 
ing some wild lament on his dismal instrument ; the women follow 
after, wailing and sad ; the mournful procession winds over a dismal 
moor. The picture is as clever for its fine treatment and colour, 
for the grace and action of the figure, as it is curious as an illustra- 
tion of national manners. 

In speaking of the Scotch painters, the Wilkie-like pictures of 
Mr. Fraser, with their peculiar smeary manner, their richness of 
tone, and their pleasant effect and humour, should not be passed 
over: while those of Mr. Geddes and Sir William Allan mav be 
omitted with perfect propriety. The latter presents her Majesty 
and Prince Albert perched on a rock ; the former has a figure 
from Walter Scott, of very little interest to any but the parties 
concerned. 

Among the Irish painters we remark two portraits by Mr. 
Crowley, representing Mrs. Aikenhead, superioress of the Sisters 
of Chanty in Ireland, who gives a very favourable picture of the 
Society — for it is impossible to conceive an abbess more comfortable, 
kind, and healthy-looking ; and a portrait of Dr. Murray, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, not a good picture of a fine, bene- 
volent, and venerable head. We do not know whether the painter 
of 149, "An Irish Peasant awaiting her Husband's Return," Mr. 
Anthony, is an Irishman ; but it is a pretty sad picture, which well 
characterises the poverty, the afi"ection, and the wretchedness of the 
poor Irish cabin, and tells sweetly and modestly a plaintive story. 
The largest work in the exhibition is from the pencil of an Irish- 
man, Mr. Leahy, "Lady Jane Grey praying before Execution." 
One cannot but admire the courage of artists who paint great works 
upon these tragic subjects ; great works quite unfitted for any 
private room, and scarcely suited to any public one. But, large as 
it is, it may be said (without any playing upon words) that the 
work grows upon estimation. The painting is hard and incom- 
plete ; but the principal figure excellent : the face especially is finely 
painted, and full of great beauty. Also, in the Irish pictures may 
be included Mr. Solomon Hart's Persian gentleman smoking a 
calaharif — a sly hit at the learned Serjeant member for Cork, who 
has often done the same thing. 

Mr. Maclise's little scene from " Undine " does not seem to us 
German in character, as some of the critics call it, because it is 
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clear and hard in line. What German artist is there who can draw 
with this astonishing vigour, precision, and variety of attitude? 
The picture is one of admirable and delightful fancy. The swarms 
of solemn little fairies crowding round Undine and her somewhat 
theatrical lover may keep a spectator for hours employed in pleasure 
and wonder. They look to be the real portraits of the little people, 
sketched by the painter in some visit to their country. There 
is, especially, on a branch in the top comer of the picture, a con- 
versation going on between a fairy and a squirrel (who is a fairy 
too), which must have been taken from nature, or Mother Bunch's 
delightful super-nature. How awful their great glassy blue eyes 
are ! How they peer out from under gla.ss, and out of flowers, and 
from twigs and branches, and swing off over the tree-top, singing 
shrill little fajry chonises ! We must have the Fairy Tales illus- 
trated by this gentleman, that is clear ; he is the only person, except 
Tieck, of Dresden, who knows anything about them. — Yes, there is 
some one else ; and a word may be introduced here in welcome to 
the admirable young designer, whose hand has lately been employed 
to illustrate the columns of our facetious friend (and the friend of 
everybody) Punch. This young artist (who has avowed his name, 
a very well-known one, that of Doyle) has poured into Punches 
columns a series of drawings quite extraordinary for their fancy, 
their variety, their beauty, and fun. It is the true genius of fairy- 
land, of burlesque which never loses sight of beauty. Friend Punch's 
very wrapper is quite a marvel in this way, at which we can never 
look without discovering some new little quip of humour or pleasant 
frolic of grace. 

And if we have had reason to complain of Mr. Leslie's " Comus " 
as deficient in poetry, what person is there that will not welcome 
" Sancho," although we have seen him before almost in the same 
attitude, employed in the same way, recounting his adventures to 
the kind smiling duchess, as she sits in state ? There is only the 
sour old duenna, who refuses to be amused, and nothing has ever 
amused her these sixty yeare. But the ladies are all charmed, and 
tittering with one another ; the black slave who leans against the 
pillar has gone off in an honest fit of downright laughter. Even 
the little dog, the wonderful little Blenheim, by the lady's side, 
would laugh if she could (but, alas ! it is impossible), as the other 
little dog is said to have done on the singular occasion when " the 
cow jumped over the moon."* The glory of dulness is in Sancho's 
face. I don't believe there is a man in the world — no, not even in 
the House of Commons — so stupid as that. On the Whig side there 

• " Qualia prospiciens Catulus ferit rethera ri«u 

Ipsaque trans luna? coroua Yacca salit. " — Lucretius. 
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is, certainly, — but no, it is best not to make comparisons which fall 
short of the mark. This is, indeed, the Sancho that Cervantes 
drew. 

Although the editor of this Magazine had made a solemn con- 
dition with the writer of this notice that no pictures taken from 
the " Vicar of Wakefield " or " Gil Bias " should, by any favour or 
pretence, be noticed in the review ; yet, as the great picture of Mr. 
Mulready compelled the infraction of the rule, rushing through our 
resolve by the indomitable force of genius, we must, as the line is 
broken, present other Vicars, Thomhills, and Olivias, to walk in 
and promenade themselves in our columns, in spite of the vain 
placards at the entrance, " Vicars of Wakefield not admitted." 
In the first place, let the Reverend Doctor Primrose and Miss 
Primrose walk up in Mr. Hollius's company. The Vicar is mildly 
expostulating with his daughter regarding the attentions of Squire 
Thornhill. He looks mild, too mild ; she looks ill-humoured, very 
sulky. Is it about the scolding, or the Squire ? The figures are 
very nicely painted; but they do not look accustomed (the lady 
especially) to the dresses they wear. After them come Mrs. Prim- 
rose, the Misses and the young Masters Primrose, presented by 
Mr. Frith in his pretty picture (491). Squire Thornhill sits at his 
ease, and recounts his town adventures to the ladies ; the beautiful 
Olivia is quite lost in love with the slim red-coated dandy; her 
sister is listening with respect ; but, above all, the old lady and 
children hearken with wonder. These latter are charming figures, 
as indeed are all in the picture. As for Gil Bias, — but we shall be 
resolute about him. Certain Gil Bias there are in the exhibition 
eating olla-podridas, and -what not. Not a word, however, shall be 
said regarding any one of them. 

Among the figure-pieces Mr. Ward's Lafleur must not be for- 
gotten, which is pleasant, lively, and smartly drawn and painted ; 
nor Mr. Gilbert's " Pear-tree Well," which contains three graceful 
classical figures, which are rich in effiect and colour ; nor Mr. 
Maclnnes's good picture of Luther listening to the sacred ballad 
(the reformer is shut up in the octagon-room) ; nor a picture of 
Oliver Goldsmith on his rambles, playing the flute at a peasant's 
door, in which the colour is very pretty; the character of the 
French peasants not French at all, and the poet's figure easy, 
correct, and well drawn. 

Among more serious subjects may be mentioned with praise 
Mr. Dyce's two fierce figures, representing King Joash shooting 
the arrow of deliverance, which if the critic call " French," because 
they are well and carefully drawn, Mr. Dyce may be proud of being 
a Frenchman. Mr. Lauder's "Wise and Foolish Virgins" is a 
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fine composition ; the colour sombre and mysterious ; some of the 
figures extremely graceful, and the sentiment of the picture excel- 
lent. This is a picture which would infallibly have had a chance 
of a prize, if the poor dear Art-Union were free to act. 

Mr. Elmore's " Rienzi addressing the People " is one of the very 
best pictures in the Grallery. It is well and agreeably coloured, 
bright, pleasing, and airy. A group of people are gathered round 
the tribune, who addresses them among Roman ruins under a 
clear blue sky. The grouping is very good ; the figures rich and 
picturesque in attitu<ie and costume. There is a group in front 
of a mother and child who are thinking of anything but Rienzi 
and liberty; who, perhaps, ought not to be so prominent, as 
they take away from the purpose of the picture, but who are 
beautiful wherever they are. And the picture is further to be 
remarketl for the clear, steady, and honest painting which dis- 
tinguishes it. 

What is to be said of Mr, Poole's "Moors beleaguered in 
Valencia"] A clever hideous picture in the very worst taste; 
disease and desperation characteristically illustrated. The Spaniards 
beleaguer the town, and everybody is starving. Mothers with dry 
breasts unable to nourish infants; old men, with lean ribs and 
bloodshot eyes, moaning on the pavement ; brown young skeletons 
pacing up and down the rampart, some raving, all desperate. Such 
is the agreeable theme which the painter has taken up. It is worse 
than last year, when the artist only painted the plague of London. 
Some did recover from that. All these Moors will be dead before 
another day, and the vultures will fatten on their lean carcases, 
and pick out their red-hot eyeballs. Why do young men indulge 
in these horrors? Young poets and romancers often do so, and 
fancy they are exhibiting " power " ; whereas nothing is so easy. 
Any man with mere instinct can succeed in the brutal in art. The 
coarse fury of Zurbaran and Morales is as far below the sweet and 
beneficent calm of Murillo as a butcher is beneath a hero. Don't 
let us have any more of these hideous exhibitions — these ghoul 
festivals. It may be remembered that Amina in the " Arabian 
Nights," who liked churchyard suppers, could only eat a grain 
of rice when she came to natural food. There is a good deal of 
sly satire in the apologue which might be applied to many (espe- 
cially French) literary and pictorial artists of the convulsionary 
school. 

We must not take leave of the compositions without mentioning 
Mr. Landseer's wonderful "Shoeing" and "Stag"; the latter the 
most poetical, the former the most dexterous, perhaps, of the works 
of this accomplished painter. The latter picture, at a little distance, 
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expands almost into the size of nature. The enormous stag by the 
side of a great blue northern lake stalks over the snow down to 
the shore, whither his mate is coming through the water to join 
him. Snowy mountains bend round the lonely landscape, the stars 
are shining out keenly in the deep icy blue overhead ; in a word, 
your teeth begin to chatter as you look at the picture, and it can't 
properly be seen without a greatcoat. The donkey and the horse 
in the shoeing picture are prodigious imitations of nature; the 
blacksmith only becomes impalpable. There is a charming portrait 
in the great room by the same artist in which the same defect may 
be remarked. A lady is represented with two dogs in her lap ; the 
dogs look real ; the lady a thin unsubstantial vision of a beautiful 
woman. You ought to see the landscape through her. 

Amongst the landscape painters, Mr. Stanfield has really 
painted this year better than any former year — a diflBcult matter. 
The pictures are admirable, the drawing of the water wonderful, the 
look of freshness and breeze and motion conveyed with delightful 
skill. All Mr. Creswick's pictures will be seen with pleasure, 
especially the delicious "Summer Evening"; the most airy and 
clear, and also the most poetical of his landscapes. The fine 
"Evening Scene" of Danby also seems to have the extent and 
splendour, and to suggest the solemn feelings of a vast mountain- 
scene at sunset. The admirers of Sir Augustus Calkott's soft 
golden landscapes will here find some of his most delightful pieces. 
Mr. Roberts has painted his best in his Nile scene, and his French 
architectural pieces are of scarce inferior merit. Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Witherington, and Mr. Leitch have contributed works, showing all 
their well-known qualities and skill. And as for Mr. Turner, he 
has out-prodigied almost all former prodigies. He has made a 
picture with real rain, behind which is real sunshine, and you 
expect a rainbow every minute. Meanwhile, there comes a train 
down upon you, really moving at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
and which the reader had best make haste to see, lest it should 
dash out of the picture, and be away up Charing Cross through the 
wall opposite. All these wonders are performed with means not 
less wonderful than the effects are. The rain, in the astounding 
picture called " Rain — Steam — Speed," is composed of dabs of dirty 
putty slapped on to the canvas with a trowel ; the sunshine scin- 
tillates out of very thick smeary lumps of chrome yellow. The 
shadows are produced by cool tones of crimson lake, and quiet 
glazings of vermilion. Although the fire in the steam engine looks 
as if it were red, I am not prepared to say that it is not painted 
with cobalt and pea-green. And as for the manner in which the 
" Speed " is done, of that the less said the better, — only it ijs a 
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positive fact that there is a steam-coach going fifty miles an hour. 
The world has never seen anything like this pictui*e. 

In respect of the portraits of the exhibition, if Royal Acade- 
micians will take the word of the Afoming Post, the Morning 
Chronicle^ the Spectator, and, far above all, of Fraser's Magazine^ 
they will pause a little before they hang such a noble portrait as 
that of W. Conyngham, Esquire, by Samuel Lawrence, away out of 
sight, while some of their own paltry canvases meet the spectator 
nose to nose. The man with the glove of Titian in the Louvre 
has evidently inspired Mr. Lawrence, and his picture is so far an 
imitation ; but what then? it is better to imitate great things well 
than to imitate a simpering barber's dummy, like No. 10000, let 
us say, or to perpetrate yonder horror, — weak, but, oh ! how heavy, 
smeared, flat, pink and red, grinning, ill-dr.iwn portraits (such as 
Nos. 99999 and 99999*^) which the oM Academicians perpetrate ! 
You are right to keep the best picture in the room out of the way, 
to be sure; it would sternly frown your simpering unfortunates 
out of countenance ; but let us have at least a chance of seeing the 
goo<l pictures. Have one room, say, for the Academicians, and 
another for the clever artists. Diminish your number of exhibited 
pictures to six, if you like, but give the young men a chance. It 
is pitiful to see theif works pushed out of sight, and to be offered 
what you give us in exchange. 

Tills does not apply to all the esquires who paint portraits; 
but, with regard to the names of the delinquents, it is best to be 
silent, lest a showing up of them should have a terrible effect on 
the otherwise worthy men, and drive them to an untimely despera- 
tion. So I shall say little about the portraits, mentioning merely 
tliat Mr. Grant has one or two, a small one especially, of great 
beauty and ladylike grace ; and one very bad one, such as that of 
Lord Forrester. Mr. Pickersgill has some good heads; the little 
portrait of Mr. Ainsworth by Mr. Maclise is as clever and like as 
the artist knows how to make it. Mr. Middleton has some female 
heads especially beautifiU. Mrs. Carpenter is one of the most 
manly painters in the exhibition ; and if you walk into the minia- 
ture-room, you may look at the delicious little gems from the pencil 
of Sir William Ross, those still more graceful and poetical by Mr. 
Thorbum, and the delightful coxcombries of Mr. Chalon. I have 
found out a proper task for that gentleman, and hereby propose 
that he should illustrate " Coningsby." 

In the statue-room, Mr. Gibson's classic group attracts attention 
and deserves praise ; and the busts of Parker, Macdonald, Behnes, 
and other well-known portrait-sculptors, have all their usual finish, 
skill, and charnL 
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At the Water-Colour Grallery the pleased spectator lingers as 
usual delighted, surrounded by the pleasantest drawings and the 
most genteel company. It requires no small courage to walk 
through that avenue of plush breeches with which the lobby is 
lined, and to pass two files of whiskered men in canes and huge 
calves, who contemptuously regard us poor fellows with Bluchers 
and gingham umbrellas. But these passed, you are in the best 
society. Bishops, I have remarked, fi:^uent this gallery in venerable 
numbers ; likewise dignified clergymen with rosettes ; Quakeresses, 
also, in dove-coloured silks meekly changing colour; squires and 
their families fix)m the country ; and it is a fact, that you never 
can enter the Gallery without seeing a wonderfully pretty girl. 
This fact meiits to be generally known, and is alone worth the 
price of this article. 

I suspect that there are some people from the country who 
admire Mr. Prout still ; those fresh, honest, unalloyed country 
appetites ! There are the Prout Nurembergs and Venices still ; 
the awnings, the water-posts, and the red-capped bargemen drawn 
with a reed pen ; but we blasts young roxUs about London get 
tired of these simple dishes, and must have more excitement. 
There, too, are Mr. Hill's stags with pink stomachs, his spinach 
pastures and mottled farmhouses; also innumerable windy downs 
and heaths by Mr. Copley Fielding : — in the which breezy flats 1 
have so often wandered before with bumt-sieuna ploughboys, that 
the walk is no longer tempting. 

Not so, however, the marine pieces of Mr. Bentley. That 
gentleman, to our thinking, has never painted so well. Witness 
his "Indiaman towed up the Thames" (53), his "Signalling 
the Pilot" (161), and his admirable view of "Mont Saint 
Michel" (127), in which the vessel quite dances and falls on the 
water. He deserves to divide the prize with Mr. Stanfield at the 
Academy. 

All the works of a clever young landscape-painter, Mr. G. A. 
Fripp, may be looked at with pleasure ; they show great talent, 
no small dexterity, and genuine enthusiastic love of nature. Mr. 
Alfred Fripp, a figure-painter, merits likewise very much praise; 
his works are not complete as yet, but his style is thoughtful, 
dramatic, and original. 

Mr. Hunt's dramas of one or two characters are as entertaining 
and curious as ever. His " Outcast " is amazingly fine, and tragic 
in character. His "Sick Cigar-boy," a wonderful delineation of 
nausea. Look at the picture of the toilette, in which, with the 
parlour-tongs, Betty, the housemaid, is curling little miss's hair: 
there is a dish of yellow soap in that drawing, and an old comb 
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and bnish, the fidelity of which make the delicate beholder shudder. 
On one of the screens there are some " bird's-nests," out of which 
I am surprised no spectator has yet stolen any of the eggs — you 
have but to stoop down and take them. 

Mr. Taylor^s delightful drawings are even more than ordinarily 
clever. His "Houseless Wanderers" is worthy of Hogarth in 
humour; most deliciously coloured and treated. "The Gleaner" 
is full of sunshine ; the larder quite a curiosity, as showing the 
ease, tnith, and dexterity with which the artist washes in his 
flowing delineations from nature. In his dogs, you don't know 
which most to admire, the fidelity with which the animals are 
painted, or the ease with which they are done. 

This gift of facility Mr. Cattermole also possesses to an amazing 
extent. As pieces of effect, his " Porch " and " Rook-shooting " are 
as wonderful as they are pleasing. His large picture of " Monks 
in a Refectory " is very fine ; rich, original, and sober in colour ; 
excellent in sentiment and general grouping ; in individual attitude 
and drawing not sufliciently correct. As the figures are much 
smaller than those in the refectory, these faults are less visible in 
the magnificent "Battle for the Bridge," a composition, perhaps, 
the most complete that the artist has yet produced. The landscape 
is painted as grandly as Salvator ; the sky wonderfully airy, the 
sunshine shining through the glailes of the wood, the huge tre^ 
rocking and swaying as the breeze rushes by them; the battling 
figures are full of hurry, fire, and tumult. All these things are 
rather indicated by the painter than defined by him ; but such 
hints are enough from such a genius. The charmed and captivated 
imagination is quite ready to supply what else is wanting. 

Mr. Frederick Nash has some unpretending, homely, exquisitely 
faithful scenes in the Rhine country, " Boppart," " Bacharach," 
&c., of which a sojourner in those charming districts will always 
be glad to have a reminiscence. Mr. Joseph Nash has not some 
of the cleverest of his mannerisms, nor Mr. Lake Price the best of 
his smart, dandified, utterly unnatural exteriors. By far the best 
designs of this kind are the Windsor and Buckingham Palace 
sketches of Mr. Douglas Morison, executed with curious fidelity and 
skill. There is the dining-hall in Buckingham Palace, with all the 
portraits, all the candles in all the chandeliers ; the China gimcracks 
over the mantelpiece, the dinner- table set out, the napkins folded 
mitrewise, the round water-glasses, the sherry-glasses, the champagne 
ditto, and all in a space not so big as two pages of this Magazine. 
There is the Queen's own chamber at Windsor, her Majesty's 
piano, her Royal writing-table, an escritoire with pigeon-holes, 
where the august papers are probably kept; and very curious, 
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clever, and ugly all these pictures of furniture are too, and will be 
a model for the avoidance of upholsterers in coming ages. 

Mr. John William Wright's sweet female figures must not be 
passed over ; nor the pleasant Stothard-Iike drawings of his veteran 
namesake. The "Gipsies" of Mr. Oakley will also be looked at 
with pleasure ; and this gentleman may be complimented as likely 
to rival the Richmonds and the Chalons " in another place," where 
may be seen a very good full-length portrait drawn by him. 

The exhibition of the New Society of Water-Colour Painters 
has grown to be quite as handsome and agreeable as that of its 
mamma, the old Society in Pall Mall East. Those who remember 
this little band of painters, to whom the gates of the elder Gallery 
were hopelessly shut, must be glad to see the progi'ess the younger 
branch has made ; and we have every reason to congratulate our- 
selves that, instead of one pleasant exhibition annually, the amateur 
can recreate himself now with two. Many of the pictures here are 
of very great merit. 

Mr. Warren's Egyptian pictures are clever, and only need to 
be agreeable where he takes a pretty subject, such as that of the 
"Egyptian Lady "(150); his work is pretty sure to be followed 
by that welcome little ticket of emerald green in the corner, which 
announces that a purchaser has made his appearance. But the eye 
is little interested by views of yellow deserts and sheikhs, and 
woolly-headed warriors with ugly wooden swords. 

And yet mere taste, grace, and beauty won't always succeed ; 
witness Mr. Absolon's drawings, of which few — far too few — boast 
the green seal and which are one and all of them charming. There 
is one in the first room from the " V-c-r of W-kef — Id " (we are 
determined not to write that name again), which is delightfully 
composeti, and a fresh, happy picture of a country fete. "The 
Dartmoor Turf gatherers " (87) is still better; the picture is full 
of air, grace, pretty drawing, and brilliant colour, and yet no green 
seal. " A Little Sulky " ; " The Devonshire Cottage-door " ; " The 
Widow on the Stile"; "The Stocking-knitter"; are all, too, 
excellent in their way, and bear the artist's cachet of gentle and 
amiable grace. But the drawings, in point of execution, do not go 
far enough ; they are not sufficiently bright to attract the eyes of 
that great and respectable body of amateurs who love no end 
of cobalt, carmine, stippling, and plenty of emerald green and 
vermilion; they are not made out sufficiently in line to rank as 
pictures. 

Behold how Mr. Corbould can work when he likes — how Jie can 
work you oflf the carmine stippling! In his large piece, "The 
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Britons deploring the Departure of the Roraans," there is much 
very fine and extraordinary cleverness of pencil. Witness the 
draperies of the two women, which are painted with so much clever- 
ness and beauty, that, indeed, one regrets that one of them has not 
got a little drapery more. The same tender regard pervades the 
bosom while looking at that of Joan of Arc, " While engaged in the 
servile offices of her situation as a menial at an inn, ruminating 
upon the distressing state of France." Her "servile situation" 
seems to be that of an ostler at the establishment in question, for 
she is leading down a couple of animals to drink; and as for the 
" distressing state of France," it ought not, surely, to affect such a 
fat little comfortable simple-looking undressed body. Bating the 
figure of Joan, who looks as pretty as a young lady out of the last 
novel, bating, I say, baiting Joan, who never rode horses, depend 
on't, in that genteel way, the picture is exceedingly skilful, and 
much better in colour than Mr. Corbould's former works. 

Mr. Wehnert's great drawing is a feilure, but an honourable 
defeat. It shows great power and mastery over the material with 
which he works. He has two pretty Grerman figures in the fore- 
room : " The Innkeeper's Daughter " (38) ; and " Perdita and 
Florizel " (316). Perhaps he is the author of the pretty arabesques 
with which the Society have this year ornamented their list of 
pictures ; he has a Grerman name, and English artists can have no 
need to be copying from Diisseldorf's embellishments to decorate 
the catalogues. 

Mr. Haghe*s great drawing of the " Death of Zurbaran " is not 
interesting from any peculiar fineness of expression in the faces of 
the actors who figure in this gloomy scene ; but it is largely and 
boldly painted, in deep sombre washes of colours, with none of the 
niggling prettinesses to which artists in water-colours seem forced 
to resort in order to bring their pictures to a high state of finish. 
Here the figures and the draperies look as if they were laid down 
at once with a bold yet careful certainty of hand. The effect of 
the piece is very fine, the figures grandly grouped. Among all the 
water-colour painters we know of none who can wield the brush like 
Mr. Haghe, with his skill, his breadth, and his certainty. 

Mr. Jenkins's beautiful female figure in the drawing called 
"Love" (123) must be mentioned with especial praise; it is 
charming in design, colour, and sentiment. Another female figure, 
" The Girl at the Stile," by the same artist, has not equal finish, 
roimdness, and completeness, but the same sentiment of tender 
grace and beauty. 

Mr. Bright's landscape-drawings are exceedingly clever, but 
there is too much of the drawing-master in the handling, too much 
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dash, skuny, sharp cleverness of execution. Him Mr. Jutsiim 
follows with cleverness not quite equal, and mannerism still greater. 
After the performance of which the eye reposes gratefully upon 
some pleasant evening scenes by Mr. Duncan (3, 10) ; and the 
delightful " Shady Land " of Mr. Youngman. Mr. Boys's pictures 
will be always looke<l at and admired for the skill and correctness 
of a hand which, in drawing, is not inferior, to that of Canaletto. 

As for Suffolk Street, that delicious retreat may or may not be 
still open. I have been there, but was frightened from the place 
by the sight of Haydon's Napoleon, with his vast head, his large 
body, and his little legs, staring out upon the Indigo sea, in a grass- 
green coat. Nervous people avoid that sight, and the Emperor 
remains in Suffolk Street as lonely as at Saint Helena. 



PICTURE GOSSIP: IN A LETTER FROM 
MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH 

ALL* ILLU8TRISSIM0 SIGNOR, IL MIO SIGNOR COLENDISSIMO, 
AUGU8T0 HA ARvA, PITTORE IN ROMA 

I AM going to fulfil the promise, my dear Augiisto, which I 
uttered, with a faltering voice and streaming eyes, before I 
stepped into the jingling old courier's vehicle, which was to 
bear me from Rome to Florence. Can I forget that night — that 
parting ? Gaunter stoo<l by so afTrcted, that for the last quarter of 
sin hour he did not swear once ; Flake's emotion exhibited itself in 
audible sobs ; Jellyson said nought, but thrust a bundle of Torlonia's 
four-baiocchi cigars into the hand of the departing friend ; and you 
yourself were so deeply agitated by the event, that you took four 
glasses of absinthe to string up your nerves for the fatal moment. 
Strange vision of past days ! — for vision it seems to me now. And 
have I been in Rome really and truly? Have I seen the great 
works of my Christian namesake of the Buonarroti family, and the 
light arcades of the Vatican? Have I seen the glorious Apollo, 
and that other divine fiddle-player whom Raphael painted ? Yes — 
and the English dandies swaggering on the Pincian Hill ! Yes — 
and have eaten woodcocks and drank Orvieto hard by the huge 
broad-shouldered Pantheon Portico, in the comfortable parlours of 
the " Falcone." Do you recollect that speech I made at Bertini's 
in proposing the health of the Pope of Riome on Christmas-day ? — 
do you remember it ? / don't. But his Holiness, no doubt, heard 
of the oration, and was flattered by the compliment of the illustrious 
English traveller. 

I went to the exhibition of the Royal Academy lately, and all 
these reminiscences rushed back on a sudden with affecting volu- 
bility ; not that there was anything in or out of the gallery which 
put me specially in mind of sumptuous and liberal Rome ; but in 
the great room was a picture of a fellow in a broad Roman hat, in 
a velvet Roman coat, and large yellow mustachios, and that pro- 
digious scowl which young artists assume when sitting for their 
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portrajta — he was one of our set at Rome ; and the icenes of the 
winter came back i)athetically to my mind, and all the friends of 
tliat season, —Orifice and his sentimectal songs; Father Giraldo 
and his poodle, and MncBrick, the trump of bankers. Hence the 
determination to write this letter; but the hand is crabl)ed, and the 
postage is dear, and instead of despatching it by the mail, I shall 
send it to you by means of the printer, knowing well that Fraser'e 
Magazine ia eagerly read at Rome, and not (on account of its 
morality) excluded in the Inde^ Ejcpurgatorius. 

And it will be doubly agreeable to me to write to you regarding 
the fine arts in England, because I know, my dear Augueto, that 
you have a thorough contempt for my opinion — indeed, for that of 
all persons, excepting, of course, one whose name is already written 
in this sentence. Such, however, is not the feeling respecting 
my critical powers in this country ; here they know the merit of 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh better, and they say, " He paints so 
badly, that, hang it ! he muKt be a good judge ; " in the latter part 
of which opinion, of course, I agree. 

You should have seen the consternation of the fellows at my 
arrival ! — of our dear brethren who thought I was safe at Rome for 
the season, and that their works, exhibited in May, would be spared 
the dreadful ordeal of my ferocious eye. When I entered the chil>- 
room in Saint Martin's Lane, and called for a glass of brandy-and- 
waiex like a bombshell, you should have seen the terror of some of 
the artists assembled ! Tliey knew that the frightful projectile just 
launched into their club-room must bunt in the natural course of 
things. Who would be struck down by the explosion^ was the 
thought of every one. Some of the hypocrites welcomed me meanly 
back, some of the timid trembled, some of the savage and guilty 
muttered curses at my arrival. You should have seen tlie ferocious 
looks of Daggcrly, for example, as he scowled at me from the 
supper-tablc, and clutched the trenchant weapon with which he 
waa dissevering his toasted cheese. 

From the period of my arrival until that of the opening of 
the various galleries, I maintained with the artists every proper 
affability, but still was not too familiar. It is the custom of their 
friends before their pictures are sent in to the exhibitions, to visit the 
paint«rB' works at their private studios, and there encourage them 
by saying, " Bravo, Jones ! " (I don't mean Jones, RA., for I defy 
any man to say bravo to him, but Jones in general). "Tomkins, 
this is your greatest work ! " " Smith, my boy, they must elect 
you an Associate for this ! " — and so forth. These harmless 
banahties of compliment pass between the painters and their 
friends on such occasions. I, myself, have uttered many such 
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civil phrases in former years under like circumstances. But it is 
different now. Fame has its privations as well as its pleasures. 
The friend may see his companions in private, but the Judge 
must not pay visits to his clients. I stayed away from the 
ateliers of all the artists (at least, I only visited one, kindly telling 
him that he didn't count as an artist at all), and would only see 
their pictures in the public galleries, and judge them in the fair 
race with their neighbours. This announcement and conduct 
of mine filled all the Bemers Street and Fitzroy Square district 
with terror. 

As I am writing this after having had my fill of their works, 
so publicly exhibited in the country, at a distance from catalogues, 
my only book of reference being an orchard whereof the trees are 
now bursting into full blossom, — it is probable that my remarks 
will be rather general than particular, that I shall only discourse 
about those pictures which I especially remember, or, indeed, upon 
any other point suitable to my honour and your delectation. 

I went round the galleries with a young friend of mine, who, 
like yourself at present, has been a student of ** High Art " at 
Rome. He had been a pupil of Monsieur Ingres, at Paris. He 
could draw rude figures of eight feet high to a nicety, and had 
produced many heroic compositions o{ that pleasing class and size, 
to the great profit of the paper-stretchers both in Paris and Rome. 
He came back from the latter place a year since, with his beard 
and mustachios of course. He could find no room in all Newman 
Street and Soho big enough to hold him and his genius, and was 
turned out of a decent house because, for the purposes of art, he 
wished to batter down the partition-wall between the two drawing- 
rooms he had. His great cartoon last year (whether it was 
"Caractacus before Claudius," or a scene from the "Vicar of 
Wakefield," I won't say) failed somehow. He was a good deal 
cut up by the defeat, and went into the country to his relations, 
from whom he returned after awhile, with his mustachios shaved, 
clean linen, and other signs of depression. He said (with a hollow 
hiugh) he should not commence on his great canvas this year, 
and so gave up the completion of his composition of "Boadicea 
addressing the Iceni " : quite a novel subject, which, with that 
ingenuity and profound reading which distinguish his brethren, he 
had determined to take up. 

Well, sir, this youth and I went to the exhibitions together, 
and I watched his behaviour before the pictures. At the tragic, 
swaggering, theatrical-historical pictures, he yawned ; before some 
of the grand flashy landscapes, he stood without the least emotion ; 
but before some quiet scenes of humour or pathos, or some easy 
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little copy of nature, the youth stood in pleased contemplation, the 
nails of his highlows seemed to be screwed into the floor there, and 
his face dimpled over with grins. 

" These little pictures," said he, on being questioned, " are 
worth a hundred times more than the big ones. In the latter you 
see signs of ignorance of every kind, weakness of hand, poverty of 
invention, carelessness of drawing, lamentable imbecility of thought. 
Their heroism is borrowed from the theatre, their sentiment is so 
maudlin that it makes you sick. I see no symptoms of thought or 
of minds strong and genuine enough to cope with elevated subjects. 
No individuality, no novelty, the decencies of costume " (my friend 
did not mean that the figures we were looking at were naked, like 
Mr. Etty's, but that they were dressed out of all historical pro- 
priety) "are disregarded; the people are striking attitudes, as at 
the Coburg. There is something painful to me in this naive 
exhibition of incompetency, this imbecility that is so unconscious 
of its own failure. If, however, the aspiring men don't succeed, 
the modest do ; and what they have really seen or experienced, 
our artists can depict with successful accuracy and delightful skill. 
Hence," says he, "I would sooner have So-and-so's little sketch, 
(*A Donkey on a Common') than What-d'yc-call-'em's enormous 
picture (* Sir Walter Manny and the Crusaders discovering Nova 
Scotia '), and prefer yonder unpretending sketch, * Shrimp Catchers, 
Morning' (how exquisitely the long and level sands are touched 
off! how beautifully the morning light touches the countenances 
of the fishermen, and illumines the rosy features of the shrimps !), 
to yonder pretentious illustration from Spencer, 'Sir Botibol 
rescues Una from Sir Uglimore in the Cave of the Enchantress 
Ichthyosaura.' " 

I am only mentioning another's opinion of these pictures, and 
would not of course, for my own part, wish to give pain by pro- 
voking comparisons that must be disagreeable to some persons. 
But I could not help agreeing with my young friend and saying, 
" Well, then, in the name of goodness, my dear fellow, if you only 
like what is real, and natural, and unaffected — if upon such works 
you gaze with delight, while from more pretentious performances 
you turn away with weariness, why the deuce must $fou be in the 
heroic vein ? Why don't you do what you like ? " The young 
man turned round on the iron heel of his highlows, and walked 
downstairs clinking them sulkily. 

There are a variety of classes and divisions into which the 
works of our geniuses may be separated. There are the heroic 
pictures, the theatrical-heroic, the religious, the historical senti- 
mental, the hi8torical-&miliary the namby-pamby, and so forth. 

29 
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Among the heroic pictures of course Mr. Haydon's ranks the first, 
its size and pretensions call for that place. It roars out to you as it 
were with a Titanic voice from among all the competitors to public 
favour, " Come and look at me." A broad-shouldered, swaggering, 
hulking archangel, with those rolling eyes and distending nostrils 
which belong to the species of sublime caricature, stands scowling 
on a sphere from which the devil is just descending bound earth- 
wards. Planets, comets, and other astronomical phenomena, roll 
and blaze round the pair and flame in the new blue sky. There is 
something burly and bold in this resolute genius which will attack 
only enormous subjects, which will deal with nothing but the epic, 
something respectable even in the defeats of such characters. I 
was looking the other day at Southampton at a stout gentleman in 
a green coat and white hat, who a year or two since fully believed 
that he could walk upon the water, and set off in the presence of a 
great concourse of people upon his supermarine journey. There is 
no need to tell you that the poor fellow got a wetting and sank 
amidst the jeers of all his beholders. I think somehow they should 
not have laughed at that honest ducked gentleman, they should 
have respected the faith and simplicity which led him unhesitatingly 
to venture upon that watery experiment ; and so, instead of laugh- 
ing at Haydon, which you and I were just about to do, let us check 
our jocularity, and give him credit for his great earnestness of 
purpose. I begin to find the world growing more pathetic daily, 
and laugh less every year of my life. Why laugh at idle hopes, 
or vain purposes, or utter blundering self-confidence 1 Let us be 
gentle with them henceforth ; who knows whether there may not 
be something of the sort chez noiis? But I am wandering from 
Haydon and his big picture. Let us hope somebody will buy. 
Who, I cannot tell ; it will not do for a chapel ; it is too big for 
a house ; I have it — it might answer to hang up over a caravan at 
a fair, if a travelling orrery were exhibited inside. 

This may be sheer impertinence and error, the picture may suit 
some tastes — it does the Times for instance, which pronounces it 
to be a noble work of the highest art ; whereas the Post won't 
believe a bit, and passes it by with scorn. What a comfort it 
is that there are different tastes then, and that almost all artists 
have thus a chance of getting a livelihood somehow ! There is 
Martin, for another instance, with his brace of pictures about 
Adam and Eve, which I would venture to place in the theatrical- 
heroic class. One looks at those strange pieces and wonders how 
people can be found to admire, and yet they do. Grave old people, 
with chains and seals, look dumbfoundered into those vast per- 
spectives, and think the apex of the sublime is reached there. In 
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one of Sir Bulwcr Lytton's novels there is a passage to that effect. 
I forget where, but there is a new edition of them coming out in 
single volumes, and I am positive you will find the sentiment some- 
where ; they come up to his conceptions of the sublime, they answer 
to his ideas of beauty, or the Beautiful as he writes it with a large B. 
He is himself an artist and a man of genius. What right have we 
poor devils to question such an authority? Do you recollect how 
we used to laugh in the Capitol at the Domenichino Sibyl which 
this same author praises so enthusiastically ? a wooden, pink-faced, 
goggle-eyed, ogling creature, we said it was, with no more beauty 
or sentiment than a wax doll. But this was our conceit, dear 
Augusto. On subjects of art, perhaps, there is no reasoning after , 
all : or who can tell why children have a passion for lollipops, and 
this man worships beef while t'other adores mutton 1 To the child 
loUijiops may be the truthful and beautiful, and why should not 
some men find Martin's pictures as much to their taste as Milton 1 

Another instance of the blessed variety of tastes may be men- 
tioned here advantageously; while, as you have seen, the Times 
awards the palm to Haydon, and Sir Lytton exalts Martin as the 
greatest painter of the English school, the Chronicle, quite as well 
informed, no doubt, says that Mr. Eddis is the great genius of the 
present season, and that his picture of Moses's mother parting 
with him before leaving him in the bulrushes is a great and noble 
composition. 

This critic must have a taste for the neat and agreeable, that is 
clear. Mr. Eddis's picture is nicely coloured ; the figures in fine 
clean draperies, the sky a bright clean colour ; Moses's mother is a 
handsome woman : and as she holds her child to her breast for the 
last time, and lifts up her fine eyes to heaven, the beholder may be 
reasonably moved by a decent bourgeois compassion ; a handsome 
woman parting from her child is always an object of proper sym- 
pathy ; but as for the greatness of the picture as a work of art, 
that is another question of tastes again. This picture seemed to 
me to be essentially a prose composition, not a poetical one. It tells 
you no more than you can see. It has no more wonder or poetry 
about it than a police-report or a newspaper paragraph, and shouM 
be placed, as I take it, in the historic-sentimental school, which is 
pretty much followed in England — nay, as close as possible to the 
namby-pamby quarter. 

Of the latter sort there are some illustrious examples ; and as 
it is the fashion for critics to award prizes, I would for my part 
cheerfully award the prize of a new silver teaspoon to Mr. Redgrave, 
the champion of suffering female innocence, for his ** Governess." 
That picture is more decidedly spooni/ than, perhaps, any other of 
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this present season : and the subject seems to be a favourite with 
the artist. We have had the " Governess " one year before, or a 
variation of her under the name of the " Teacher," or vice versd. 
The Teacher's young pupils are at play in the garden, she sits sadly 
in the schoolroom ; there she sits, poor dear ! — the piano is open 
beside her, and (oh, harrowing thought ! " Home, sweet home ! " is 
open in the music-book. She sits and thinks of that dear place, 
with a sheet of black-edged note-paper in her hand. They have 
brought her her tea and bread and butter on a tray. She has 
dnmk the tea, she has not tasted the bread and butter. There is 
pathos for you ! there is art ! This is, indeed, a love for lollipops 
with a vengeance, a regular babyhood of taste, about which a man 
with a manly stomach may be allowed to protest a little peevishly, 
and implore the public to give up such puling food. 

There is a gentleman in the Octagon Room who, to be sure, 
runs Mr. Redgrave rather hanl, and should have a silver papspoon 
at any rate, if the teaspoon is irrevocably awarded to his rival. 
The Octagon Room prize is a picture called the " Arrival of the 
Overland Mail." A lady is in her bedchamber, a portrait of her 
husband, Major Jones (cherished lord of that bridal apartment, 
with its drabncurtained bed), hangs on the wainscot in the distance, 
and you see his red coat and mustachios gleaming there between 
the wardrobe and the washhand-stand. But where is his ladyl 
Slie is on her knees by the bedside, her face has sunk into the 
feather-bed; her hands are clasped agonisingly together; a most 
tremendous black-edged letter has just arrived by the overland 
mail. It is all up with Jones. Well, let us hope she will marry 
again, and get over her grief for poor J. 

Is not there sometliing naive and simple in this downright 
way of exciting compassion ? I saw people looking at this pair of 
pictures evidently with yearning hearts. The great geniuses who 
invented them have not, you see, toiled in vain. They can com- 
mand the sympathies of the public, they have gained Art-Union 
prizes let us hope, as well as those humble imaginary ones which I 
have just awarded, and yet my heart is not naturally hard, though 
it refuses to be moved by such means as are here employed. 

If the simple statement of a death is to harrow up the feelings, 
or to claim the tributary tear, mrm Dieu I a man ought to howl 
every morning over the newspaiier obituary. If we are to cry for 
every governess who leaves home, what a fund of pathos the Times 
atlvcrtisements would afford daily; we might weep down whole 
columns of close type. I have said before I am growing more 
inclined to the pathetic daily, but let us in the name of goodness 
make a stand somewhere, or the namby-pamby of the world will 
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become unendurable; and we shall melt away in a deluge of 
blubber. This drivelling hysterical sentimentality, it is surely 
the critic's duty to grin down, to shake any man roughly by the 
shoulder who seems dangerously affected by it, and, not sparing hia 
feelings in the least, tell him he is a fool for his pains, to haee no 
more respect for those who invent it, but expose their error with all 
the dowurightness that is necessary. 

By far the prettiest of the maudlin pictures is Mr. Stone's 
" Premier Pas." It is that old, pretty, rococo, fantastic Jenny and 
Jessamy couple, whose loves the painter has been chronicling any 
time these five years, and whom he has spied out at various wells, 
porches, &c. The lad is making love with all his might, and the 
maiden is in a pretty confusion — her heart flutters, and she only 
seems to spin. She drinks in the warm words of the young fellow 
with a pleasant conviction of the invincibility of her charms. He 
appeals nervously, and tugs at a pink which is growing up the 
porch-side. It is that pink, somehow, which has saved the picture 
from being decidedly namby-pamby. There is something new, 
fresh, and delicate about the little incident of the flower. It 
redeems Jenny, and renders that young prig Jessamy bearable. 
The picture is very nicely painted, according to the careful artist's 
wont. The neck and hands of the girl are especially pretty. The 
lad's face is effeminate and imbecile, but his velveteen breeches are 
painted with great vigour and strength. 

This artist's picture of the " Queen and Ophelia " is in a much 
higher walk of art. There may be doubts about Ophelia. She is 
too pretty to my taste. Her dress (esjiecially the black bands 
round her arms) too elaborately conspicuous and coquettish. The 
Queen is a noble dramatic head and attitude. Ophelia seems to Ije 
looking at us, the audience, and in a pretty attitude expressly to 
captivate us. The Queen is only thinking about the crazed girl, 
and Handet, and her own gloomy affairs, and has quite forgotten 
her own noble beauty and superb presence. The colour of the 
picture struck me as quite new, sedate, but bright and very agree- 
able ; the chequered light and shadow is made cleverly to aid in 
forming the composition ; it is very picturesque and good. It is by 
far the best of Mr. Stone's works, and in the best line. Good bye, 
Jenny and Jessamy; we hope never to see you again — no more 
rococo rustics, no more namby-pamby : the man who can paint 
the Queen of " Hamlet " must forsake henceforth such fiddle-faddle 
company. 

By the way, has any Shakspearian commentator ever remarked 
how fond the Queen really was of her second husband, the excellent 
Claudius ? How coii];^eous and kind the latter was always towards 
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her? So excellent a family-man ought to be pardoned a few errors 
in consideration of his admirable behaviour to his wife. He did 
go a little far, certainly, but then it was to possess a jewel of a 
woman. 

More pictures indicating a fine appreciation of the tragic senti- 
ment are to be found in the exhibition. Among them may be 
mentioned specially Mr. Johnson's picture of " Lord Russell taking 
the Communion in Prison before Execution." The story is finely 
told here, the group large and noble. The figure of the kneeling 
wife, who looks at her husband meekly engaged in the last sacred 
office, is very good indeed ; and the little episode of the gaoler, who 
looks out into the yard indifferent, seems to me to give evidence 
of a true dramatic genius. In *' Hamlet," how those indifferent 
remarks of Guildenstem and Rosencrantz, at the end, bring out the 
main figures and deepen the surrounding gloom of the tragedy ! 

In Mr. Frith's admirable picture of the "Good Pastor," from 
Goldsmith, tliere is some sentiment of a very quiet, refined, Sir- 
Roger-de-Coverley-like sort — not too much of it — it is indicated 
rather than expressed. " Sentiment, sir," Walker of the " Original " 
used to say — "sentiment, sir, is like garlic in made dishes: it 
should be felt everywhere and seen nowhere." 

Now, I won't say that Mr. Frith's sentiment is like garlic, 
or provoke any other savoury comparison regarding it ; but say, 
in a word, this is one of the pictures I would like to have sent 
abroad to be exhibited at a European congress of painters, to show 
what an English artist can do. The young painter seems to me 
to have had a thorough comprehension of his subject and his own 
abilities. And what a rare quality is this, to know what you can 
do ! An ass will go and take the grand historic walk, while, wjth 
lowly wisdom, Mr. Frith prefers the lowly path where there are 
plenty of flowers growing, and children prattling along the walks. 
This is the sort of picture that is good to paint nowadays — kindly, 
beautiful, inspiring delicate sympathies, and awakening tender good- 
humour. It is a comfort to have such a companion as that in a 
study to look up at when your eyes are tired with work, and to 
refresh you with its gentle quiet good-fellowship. I can see it 
now, as I shut my own eyes, displayed faithfully on the camera 
obscura of the brain — the dear old parson with his congregation 
of old and young clustered round him; the little ones plucking 
him by the gown, with wondering eyes, half-roguery, half-terror; 
the smoke is curling up from the cottage chimneys in a peaceful 
Sabbath-sort of way ; the three village quidnuncs are chattering 
together at the churchyard stile ; there's a poor girl seated there 
on a stone, who has been crossed in love evidently, and looks 
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anxiously to the parson for a little doubtful consolation. That's 
the real sort of sentiment — there's no need of a great, clunisy, 
black-edged letter to placanl her misery, as it were, after Mr. 
Redgrave's fashion; the sentiment is only the more sincere for 
being unobtrusive, and the spectator gives his compassion the more 
readily because the unfortunate object makes no coarse demands 
upon his pity. 

The painting of this picture is exceedingly clever and dexterous. 
One or two of the foremost figures are painted with the breadth 
and pearly delicacy of Greuze. The three village politicians, in 
the background, might have been touched by Teniers, so neat, 
brisk, and sharp is the execution of the artist's facile brush. 

Mr. Frost (a new name, I think, in the catalogue) has given 
OS a picture of " Sabrina," which is so pretty that I heartily hope 
it has not been purchased for the collection from " Comus," which 
ailoms the Buckingham Palace summer-house. It is worthy of a 
better place and price than our Royal patrons appear to be disposed 
to give for the works of English artists. What victims have those 
poor fellows been of this awftil patronage. Great has been the 
commotion in the pictorial world, dear Augusto, regarding the fate 
of those frescoes which Royalty was pleased to order, which it con- 
descended to purchase at a price that no poor amateur would have 
the face to ofier. Think of the greatest patronage in the world 
giving forty pounds for pictures worth four hundred — condescending 
to buy works irom humble men who could not refuse, and paying 
for them below their value ! Think of august powers and princi- 
palities ordering the works of such a great man as Etty to be hacked 
out of the palace wall — that was a slap in the face to every artist 
in England ; and I can agree with the conclusion come to by an 
indignant poet of Punches band, who says, for his part — 

" I will not toil for Queen and crown. 
If princely patrons apurn me down ; 
I will not ask for lloyal job^ 
Let my Maecenas be a BI70B I *' 

This isy however, a delicate, an awful subject, over which loyal 
subjects like you and I had best mourn in silence ; but the fate of 
Etty's noble picture of last year made me tremble lest Frost should 
be similarly nipped : and I hope more genuine patronage for this 
promising young painter. His picture is like a mixture of very 
good Hilton and Howard raised to a state of genius. There is 
sameness in the heads, but great grace and beauty — a fine sweeping 
movement in the composition of the beautiful fairy figures, undu- 
lating gracefully through the stream, while the lilies lie gracefully 
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overhead. There is another submarine picture of *' Nymphs cajoling 
Young Hylas," which contains a great deal of very clever imitations 
of Boucher. 

That youthful Goodall, whose early attempts promised so mucli, 
is not quite realising those promises I think, and is cajoled, like 
Hylas before mentioned, by dangerous beauty. His " Connemara 
Girls going to Market" are a vast deal too clean and pretty for 
such females. They laugh and simper in much too genteel a manner ; 
they are washing such pretty white feet as I don't think are common 
about Leenane or Ball^'nahinch, and would be better at ease in 
white satin slippers than trudging up Croaghpatrick. There is a 
luxury of geographical knowledge for you ! I have not done with 
it yet. Stop till we come to Roberts's " View of Jerusalem," and 
Muller's pictures of "Rhodes," and "Xanthus," and "Telmessus." 
This artist's sketches are excellent ; like nature, and like Decamps, 
that best of painters of Oriental life and colours. In the pictures 
the artist forgets the brilliancy of colour which is so conspicuous in 
his sketches, and " Telmessus " looks afi grey and heavy as Dover 
in March. 

Mr. Pickersgill (not the Academician, by any means) deserves 
great praise for two very poetical pieces ; one from Spenser, I think 
(Sir Botibol let us say, as before, with somebody in some hag's 
cave) ; another called the " Four Ages," which has still better grace 
and sentiment. This artist, too, is evidently one of the disciples of 
Hilton ; and another, who has also, as it seems to me, studied with 
advantage that graceful and agreeable English painter, Mr. Hook, 
whose " Song of the Olden Time " is hung up in the Octagon Closet, 
and makes a sunshine in that exceedingly shady place. The female 
figure is faulty, but charming (many channers have their little 
faults, it is said) ; the old bard who is singing the song of the olden 
time a most venerable, agreeable, and handsome old minstrel. In 
Alnaschar-like moods a man fancies himself a noble patron, and 
munificent rewarder of artists ; in which case I should like to 
possess myself of the works of these two young men, and give them 

four times as large a price as the gave for pictures five times 

as good as theirs. 

I suppose Mr. Eastlake's composition from "Comus" is the 
contribution in which he has been mulcted, in company with his 
celebrated brother artists, for the famous Buckingham Palace 
pavilion. Working for nothing is very well : but to work for a 
good, honest, remuneniting price is, perhaps, the best way, after all. 
I can't help thinking that the artist's courage has faile<l him over 
his " Comus " picture. Time and pains he has given, that is quite 
evident. The picture is prodigiously laboured, and hatched, and 
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tickled up with a Chinese minuteness ; but there is a woeful lack 
of vis in tlie work. That poor labourer has kept his promise, has 
worked the given number of hours ; but he has had no food all the 
while, and has executed his job in a somewhat faint manner. This 
face of the lady is pure and beautiful ; but we have seen it at any 
time these ten years, with its red transparent shadows, its mouth 
in which butter wouldn't melt, and its beautiful brown-madder hair. 
She is getting rather tedious, that sweet irreproachable creature, 
that is the fact. She may be an angel ; but sky-blue, my wicked 
senses tell me, is a feeble sort of drink, and men require stronger 
nourishment. 

Mr. Eastlake's picture is a prim, mystic, cniciform composition. 
The lady languishes in the middle ; an angel is consoling her, and 
embracing her with an arm out of joint ; little rows of chenibs 
stand on each side the angels and the lady, — wonderful little 
children, with blue or brown beady eyes, and sweet little flossy 
curly hair, and no muscles or bones, as becomes such supernatural 
beings, no doubt. I have seen similar little darlings in the toy-shops 
in the Lowther Arcade for a shilling, with just such pink checks 
and round eyes, their bodies formed out of cotton-wool, and their 
extremities veiled in silver paper. Well ; it is as well, perhaps, 
that Etty's jovial nymphs should not come into such a company. 
Good Lord ! how they would astonish the weak nerves of Mr. 
Eastlake's jyrecteiise young lady ! 

Quite unabashed by the squeamishness exhibited in the highest 
quarter (as the newspapers call it), Mr. Etty goes on rejoicing in 
his old fashion. Perhaps he is worse than ever this year, and 
despises nee dnlces amoves nee chot-eas, because certain great 
personages are offended. Perhaps, this year, his ladies and Cupids 
are a little hasardes ; his Venuses expand more than ever in the 
line of Hottentot beauty ; his drawing and colouring are still more 
audacious than they were ; patches of red shine on the cheeks of his 
blowsy nymphs ; his idea of form goes to the verge of monstrosity. 
If you look at the pictures closely (and, considering all things, it 
requires some courage to do so), the forms disappear ; feet and 
hands are scumbled away, and distances appear to be dabs and 
blotches of lakes, and brown and ultramarine. It must be con 
fessed that some of these pictures would not be suitable to hang up 
everywhere — in a young ladies* school, for instance. But, how rich 
and superb is the colour ! Did Titian paint better, or Rubens as 
well ] There is a nymph and child in the left comer of the Great 
Room, sitting, without the slightest fear of catching cold, in a sort 
of moonlight, of which the colour apj)ears to me to be as rich and 
wonderful as Titian's best — " Bacchus and Ariadne," for instance — 
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and better than Rubens's. There is a little head of a boy in a blue 
dress (for once in a way) which kills every picture in the room, out- 
stares all the red-coated generals, out-blazes Mrs. Thwaites and her 
diamonds (who has the place of honour) ; and has that unmistak- 
able, inestimable, indescribable mark of the Great painter about it, 
which makes tlie soul of a man kindle up as he sees it and owns 
that there is Genius. How delightful it is to feel that shock, and 
how few are the works of art that can give it ! 

The author of that sibylline book of mystic rhymes, the un 
revealed bar»l of the "Fallacies of Hope," is as great as usual, 
vibrating between the absurd and the sublime, until the eye grows 
dazzled in watching him, and can't really tell in what region he is. 
If Etty*s colour is wild and mysterious, looking here as if smeared 
with the finger, and there with the palette knife, what can be said 
about Turner? Go up and look at one of his pictures, and you 
laugh at yourself and at him, and at the picture, and that wonder- 
ful amateur who is invariably found to give a thousand pounds for 
it, or more — some sum wild, prfxiigious, unheard-of, monstrous, like 
the picture itself. All about the author of the " Fallacies of Hope " 
is a mysterious extravaganza; price, poem, purchaser, picture. 
Look at the latter for a little time, and it begins to affect you too, 
— to mesmerise you. It is revealed to you ; and, aa it is said in 
the East, the magicians make children see the sultauns, carpet- 
hearers, tents, &c., in a spot of ink in their hands ; so the magician, 
Joseph Mallord, makes you see what he likes on a board, that to 
the first view is merely dabbed over with occasional streaks of 
yellow, and flicked here and there with vermilion. The vermilion 
blotches become little boats full of harpooners and gondolas with a 
deal of music going on on board. That is not a smear of purple 
you see yonder, but a beautiful whale, whose tail has just slapped a 
half-dozen whale-boats into perdition ; and as for what you fancied 
to be a few zig-zag lines spattered on the canvas at haphazard, look ! 
they turn out to be a ship with all her sails ; the captain and his 
crew are clearly visible in the ship's bows : and you may distinctly 
see the oil-casks getting ready under the superintendence of that 
man with tlie red whiskers and the cast in his eye ; who is, of 
course, the chief mate. In a word, I say that Turner is a great and 
awful mystery to me. I don't like to contemplate him too much, 
lest I should actually begin to believe in his poetry as well as his 
paintings, and fancy the " Fallacies of Hope " to be one of the finest 
poems in the world. 

Now Stanfield has no mysticism or oracularity about him. 
You can see what he means at once. His style is as simple and 
manly as a seaman's song. One of the most dexterous, he is also 
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one of the moat careful of pointers. Every year his works are more 
elaborate*!, and you are aurj>rise<i to find a progress in an artist 
who had seemed to reach his acme before. His battle of frigates 
this year is a brilliant sparkling pageant of naval war ; his great 
picture of tlie "Mole of Ancoiia," frcsli, healthy, and bright as 
breeze and sea can make it. There are better pieces still by this 
painter, to my mind ; one in the first room, especially, — a Dutch 
landscape, with a warm sunny tone upon it, worthy of Cuyp and 
Callcott. Who is G. Stanfield, an exhibitor and evidently a pupil 
of, the Royal Academician t Can it be a son of that gent ? If so, 
the &ther has a worthy heir to his name and honours. G. Stanfield's 
Dutch picture may be looked at by the si<le of his father's. 

Roberts has also iliBtinguished himself and advanced in skill, 
great as his care had been and powerful his effects before. "The 
Ruins of Kamac " is the most poetical of this paint-er's works, I 
think. A vast and awful scene of gloomy Egyptian ruin ! the sun 
lights up tremendous lines of edifices, which were only parU formerly 
of the enormous city of tlje hundred gates ; long lines of camels 
come over the reddening desert, and camps are set by the side of 
the glowing pools. This is a good picture to gaze at, and to hit 
your eyes and thoughts with grandiose ideas of Eastern life. 

This gentleman's large picture of "Jerusalem" did not satisfy 
me so much. It is yet very faithful ; anybody who has visited this 
place must see the careful fidelity with which the artist has mapped 
the rocks and valleys, and laiii down the lines of the buildings ; but 
the picture has, to my eyes, too green and trim a look ; the mosques 
and houses look fresh and new, instead of being mouldering, old, 
sun-baked edifices of glaring stone rising amidst wretchedness and . 
ruin. There is not, to my mind, that sad fatal aspect, which the 
city presents from whatever quarter you view it, and whicii haunts 
a man who has seen it ever atler with an impression of terror. 
Perhaps in the spring for a little while, at which season the sketch 
for this picture was painted, the country round about may look 
very eheerfuL When we saw it iu autumn, the mountains that 
stand round about Jerusalem were not green, but ghastly piles of 
hot rock, patched here and there with yellow weedy herbage. A 
cactus or a few bleak olive-treea made up the vegetation of the 
wretched gloomy landscape ; whereas in Mr. Roberts's picture the 
valley of Jehoshaphat looks Uke a glade in a park, and the hills, up 
to the gates, are carpeted with verdure. 

Being on the subject of Jerusalem, here may be mentioned with 
pr^se Mr. Hart's picture of a Jewish ceremony, with a Hebrew 
Dame I have forgotten. This piece is exceeitingty bright and pleas- 
ing Id colour, odd and novel as & representation of manners and 
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costume, a striking and agreeable picture. I don't think as much 
can be said for the same artist's " Sir Thomas More going to 
Execution." Miss More is crying on papa's neck, pa looks up to 
heaven, halberdiers look fierce, &c. : all the regular adjuncts and 
property of pictorial tragedy are here brought into play. But 
nobody cares, that is the fact ; and one fancies the designer himself 
cannot have cared much for the orthodox historical group whose 
misfoitunes he was depicting. 

These pictures are like boys' hexameters at school. Every lad 
of decent parts in the sixth form has a knack of turning out great 
quantities of respectable verse, without blunders, and with scarce 
any mental labour ; but these verses are not the least like poetry, 
any more than the great Academical paintings of the artists are 
like great painting. You want something more than a composition, 
and a set of costumes and figures decently posed and studied. If 
these were all, for instance, Mr. Charles Landseer's pictinre of 
" Charles I. before the Battle of Edge Hill " would be a good work 
of art. Charles stands at a tree before the inn-<loor, officers are 
round about, the little princes are playing with a little dog, as 
becomes their youth and innocence, rows of soldiers appear in red 
coats, nobody seems to have anything particular to do, except the 
Royal martyr, who is looking at a bone of ham that a girl out of 
the inn has hold of 

Now this is all very well, but you want something more than 
this in an historic picture, which should have its parts, characters, 
varieties, and climax like a drama. You don't want the Deti4 
intersit for no other purpose than to look at a knuckle of ham ; 
and here is a piece well composed and (bating a little want of life 
in the figures) well drawn, brightly and pleasantly i)ainted, as all 
this artist's works are, all the parts and accessories studic<l and 
executed with care and skill, and yet meaning nothing — the part of 
Hamlet omitted. The King in this attitude (with the b&ton in his 
hand, simpering at the bacon aforesaid) has no more of the heroic 
in him than the pork he contemplates, and he deserves to lose every 
battle he fights. I prefer the artist's other still-life pictures to this. 
He has a couple more, professedly so called, very cleverly executed 
and ciipital cabinet pieces. 

Stninge to say, I have not one picture to remark upon taken 
from the ** Vicar of Wakefield." Mr. Ward has a very good 
Hogiirthian work, with some little extravagance and caricature, 
representing Johnson waiting in Lord Chesterfield's ante-chamber, 
among a crowd of hangers-on and petitioners, who are sulky, or 
yawning, or neglected, while a pretty Itiilian singer comes out, 
having evidently had a very satisfactory inter\-iew with his Lord* 
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ship, anil who (to \me no time) ia arranging another rendczroua 
»-itli another admirer. This story a very well, coarsely, and 
liiimorously told, and is as ra^y as a chapter out of Smollett. 
There is a yawning rhaplain, whose head is full of liumour ; anil 
a pathetic episode of a widow and pretty child, in which the artist 
has not succeeded so well. 

There is great delicacy and beauty in Mr. Herbert's picture 
of " Pope Gregory teaching Children to Sing." His Holiness lies 
on his sofa languidly beating time over his book. He does not 
look strong enough to use the scourge in his hands, and with which 
the painter says he used to correct his little choristers. Two 
ghostly 8iIie8^1e-camp in the shape of worn, handsome, shaven 
ascetic friars, stand behind the pontiff demurely ; and all the 
choristers are in full song, with their inoutlia as wide open Ofi a 
nest of youii^ birils when the mother comes. The painter seems 
to me to have acquired the true spirit of the middle-age devotion. 
All his works have unction ; and the prim, subdued, ascetic face, 
which forms the charm and mystery of the missal- illuminations, 
and which has operated to convert some imaginative minds from 
the new to the old faitli. 

And, by way of a wonder, beholil a devotional picture from 
Mr. Edwin Landseer, " A Shepherd Praying nt a Cross in the 
Fields." I suppose the Sabbath church-bells are ringing from 
the city far away iu the plain. Do you remember the beautiful 
lines of Uhland)— 

■■ Ea ist der Tag dw Herm : 
Icb bin alleia auf weitem Plur, 
Noch eine Margenglocka nur, 
Und Stills Dah und fern. 

Anbetend knie ich bier. 

O BllBsea (jmua, gelieimes Wehn, 

Als knieoten Violo ungtHtehn 



Here is a noble and touching pictorial illustration of them — of 
Sabbath repose ami recueillemetU — an almost endless flock of sheep 
lies around the pious pastor ; the sun shines peacefully over the 
vast fertile plain ; blue monntaius keep watch in the distance ; and 
the sky above is serenely clear. I think this is the highest flight 
of poetry the painter has dared to take yet. The numbers and 
variety of attitude and expression in that flock of sheep quite 
startle the spectator as he examines tliein. The picture is a 
wonder of skill. 

How richly the good pictures cluster at this end of the room } 
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There is a little Mulready, of which the colour blazes out like 
sapphires and rubies ; a pair of Leslies — one called the " Heiress " 
— one a scene from Moli^re — ^both delightful: — these are flanked 
by the magnificent nymphs of Etty, before mentioned. What 
school of art in Europe, or what age, can show better painters 
tlian these in their various lines? The young men do well, but 
the eldest do best still. No wonder the English pictures are 
fetching their thousands of guineas at the sales. They deserve 
these great prices as well as the best works of the Hollanders. 

I am sure that three such pictures as Mr. Webster^s " Dame's 
School" ought to entitle the proprietor to pay the income-tax. 
There is a little caricature in some of the children's faces; but 
the schoolmistress is a perfect figure, most admirably natural, 
humorous, and sentimental. The picture is beautifully painted, 
full of air, of delightful harmony and tone. 

There are works by Creswick that can hardly be praised too 
much. One particularly, called "A Place to be Remembered," 
which no lover of pictures can see and forget. Danby's great 
" Evening Scene " has portions which are not surpassed by Cuyp or 
Claude ; and a noble landscape of Lee's, among several others — a 
height with some trees and a great expanse of country beneath. 

From the fine pictures you come to the class which are very 
nearly being fine pictures. In this I would enumerate a landscape 
or two by Collins; Mr. Leigh's "Polyphemus," of which the 
landscape part is very good, and only the figure questionable ; 
and let us say Mr. Elmore's "Origin of the Guelf and Ghibelline 
Fa(»tions," which contains excellent passages, and admirable draw- 
ing and dexterity, but fails to strike as a whole somehow. There 
is not sufficient purpose in it, or the story is not enough to interest, 
or, though the parts are excellent, the whole is somewhere deficient. 

There is very little comedy in the exhibition, most of the 
young artists tending to the sentimental rather than the ludicrous. 
Leslie's scene from Molifere is the best comedy. Collins's " Fetching 
the Doctor" is also delightful fun. The greatest farce, however, 
is Chalon's picture with an Italian title, "B. Virgine col," &c. 
Impudence never went beyond this. The infant's hair haa been 
curled into ringlets, the mother sits on her chair with painted 
cheeks and a Hayniarket leer. The picture might serve for the 
oratory of an opera-girl. 

Among the portraits. Knight's and Watson Grordon's are the 
best. A "Mr. Pigeon" by the former hangs in the place of 
honour usually devote<l to our gracious Prince, and is a fine rich 
state picture. Even better are those by Mr. Watson Gordon : one 
representing a gentleman in bla<:k silk stockings whose name haa 
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escaped the memory of your humble servant; another, a fine 
portrait of Mr. De Quincey, the opium-eater. Mr. Lawrence's 
heads, solemn and solidly painted, look out at you from their 
frames, though they be ever so high placed, and push out of sight 
the works of more flimsy but successful practitioners. A portrait 
of great power and richness of colour is that of Mr. Lopez by 
Linnell. Mr. Grant is a favourite; but a very unsound painter 
to my mind, painting like a brilliant and graceful amateur rather 
than a serious artist. But there is a quiet refinement and beauty 
about his female heads, which no other painter can perhaps give, 
and charms in spite of many errors. Is it Count d'Orsay, or is it 
Mr. Ainsworth, that the former has painted? Two peas are not 
more alike than these tw^o illustrious characters. 

In the miniature-room, Mr. Richmond's drawings are of so 
grand and noble a character, that they fill the eye as much as full- 
length canvases. Nothing can be finer than Mrs. Fry and the 
grey-haired lady in black velvet. There is a certain severe, re- 
spectable, Exeter-Hall look about most of this artist's pictures, 
that the observer may compare with the Catholic physiognomies of 
Mr. Herbert : see his picture of Mr. Pugin, for instance ; it tells 
of chants and cathedrals, as Mr. Richmond's work somehow does 
of Clapham Common and the May Meetings. The genius of 
Mayfair fires the bosom of Chalon, the tea-party, the quadrille, 
the hairdresser, the tailor, and the flunkey. AH Ross's miniatures 
sparkle with his wonderful and minute skill ; Carrick's are excellent; 
Thorbum's almost take the rank of historical pictures. In his 
picture of two sisters, one has almost the most beautifid head in the 
world ; and his picture of Prince Albert, clothed in red and leaning 
on a turquoise sabre, has ennobled that fine head, and given His 
Royal Highnesses pale features an air of sunburnt and warlike 
vigour. Miss Corbaux, too, has painted one of the loveliest heads 
ever seen. Perhaps this is the pleasantest room of the whole, for 
you are sure to meet your friends here ; kind faces smile at you 

from the ivory ; and features of fair creatures, oh ! how 

• • • • • • • 

Here the eccentric author breaks into a rhapsody of thirteen 
pages regarding No. 2576, Mrs. Major Blogg, who was formerly 
Miss Pod<ly of Cheltenham, whom it appears that Michael Angelo 
knew and admired. The feelings of the Poddy family might be 
hurt, and the jealousy of Major Blogg aroused, were we to print 
Titmarsh's rapturous description of that lady ; nor, indeed, can we 
give him any further space, seeing that this is nearly the last page 
of the Magazine.* He concludes by a withering denunciation of 

• Fr€L9er*8 Magaxine, 
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most of the statues in the vault where they are buried ; praising, 
however, the children, Paul and Virginia, the head of Bayly's 
nymph, and M^Dowall's boy. He remarks the honest character 
of the English countenance as exhibited in the busts, and contrasts 
it with Louis Philippe's head by Jones, on whom, both as a sculptor 
and a singer, he bestows great praise. He indignantly remonstrates 
with the committee for putting by far the finest female bust in the 
room. No. 1434, by Powers of Florence, in a situation where it 
cannot be seen ; and, quitting the gallery finally, says he must go 
before he leaves town and give one mote look at Hunt's " Boy at 
Prayers," in the Water-Colour Exhibition which he pronounces to 
be the finest serious work of the year. 



A BROTHER OF THE PRESS ON THE HISTORY 
OF A LITERARY MAN, LAMAN BLANCHARD, 
AND THE CHANGES OF THE LITERARY 
PROFESSION 

IN A LETTER TO THE REVEREND FRANCIS SYLVESTER AT ROME, 
FROM MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH, ESQUIRE 

London : Feb. 20, 1846. 

MY DEAR SIR, — Our good friend and patron, the publisher 
of this Magazine,* has brought me your message from Rome, 
and your demand to hear news from the other great city of 
the world. As the forty columns of the Times cannot satisfy your 
reverence^s craving, and the details of the real great revolution of 
England which is actually going on do not sufficiently interest you, 
I send you a page or two of random speculations upon matters con- 
nected with the literary profession ; they were suggested by reading 
the works and the biography of a literary friend of ours, lately 
deceased, and for whom every person who knew him had the 
warmest and sincerest regard. And no wonder. It was impossible 
to help trusting a man so thoroughly generous and honest, and 
loving one who was so perfectly gay, gentle, and amiable. 

A man can't enjoy everything in the world ; but what delightful 
gifts and qualities are these to have ! Not having known Blanchard 
as intimately as some others did, yet, I take it, he had in his life 
as much pleasure as falls to most men ; the kindest friends, the 
most affectionate family, a heart to enjoy both ; and a career not 
undistinguished, which I hold to be the smallest matter of all. But 
we have a cowardly dislike, or compassion for, the fact of a man 
dying poor. Such a one is rich, bilious, and a curmudgeon, without 
heart or stomach to enjoy his money, and we set him down as 
respectable : another is morose or passionate, his whole view of life 
seen blood-shot through passion, or jaundiced through moroseness : 
or he is a fool who can't see, or feel, or enjoy anything at all, with 
no ear for music, no eye for beauty, no heart for love, with nothing 

• Fraaer*8 Mcujazinc 
80 
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except money : we meet such people every day, and respect them 
somehow. That donkey browses over five thousand acres; that 
madman's bankers come bowing him out to his carriage. You feel 
secretly pleased at shooting over the acres, or driving in the carriage. 
At any rate, nobody thinks of compassionating their owners. We 
are a race of flunkeys, and keep our pity for the poor. 

The kind and distinguished gentleman who has written 
Blanchard's Memoir has, it seems to me, couched it in much too 
despondent a strain. The lot of the hero of the little story was 
by no means deplorable ; and there is not the least call at present 
to be holding up literary men as martyrs. Even that prevailing 
sentiment which regrets that means should not be provided for 
giving them leisure, for enabling them to perfect great works in 
retirement, that they should waste away their strength with fugitive 
literature, &c., I hold to be often uncalled for and dangerous. I 
believe, if most men of letters were to be pensioned, I am sorry to 
say I believe they wouldn't work at all ; and of others, that the 
labour which is to answer the calls of the day is the one quite best 
suited to their genius. Suppose Sir Robert Peel were to write to 
you, and enclosing a cheque for £20,000, instruct you to pension 
any fifty deserving authors, so that they might have leisure to 
retire and write " great " works, on whom would you fix ? 

People in the big-book interest, too, cry out against the fashion 
of fugitive literature, and no wonder. For instance — 

The Times gave an extract the other day from a work by one 
Doctor Cams, physician to the King of Saxony, who attended his 
Royal master on his recent visit to England, and has written a 
book concerning the journey. Among other London lions, the 
illustrious traveller condescended to visit one of the largest and 
most remarkable, certainly, of metropolitan roarers — the Times 
printing-oflSce ; of which the Doctor, in his capacity of a man of 
science, gives an exceedingly bad, stupid, and blundering account. 

Cams was struck with "disgust," he says, at the prodigious 
size of the paper, and at the thought which suggested itself to his 
mind from this enormity. There was as much printed every day 
as would fill a thick volume. It required ten years of life to a 
philosopher to write a volume. The issuing of these daily tomes 
was unfair upon philosophers, who were put out of the market; 
and unfair on the public, who were made to receive (and, worse 
still, to get a relish for) crude daily speculations, and frivolous 
ephemeral news, when they ought to be fed and educated upon 
stronger and simpler diet 

We have heard this outcry a hundred times from the bigwig 
body. The world gives up a lamentable portion of its time to 
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fleeting literature; authors who might be occupied upon great 
works fritter away their lives in producing endless hasty sketches. 
Kind, wise, and good Doctor Arnold deplored the fatal sympathy 
which the ** Pickwick Papers " had created among the boys of his 
school ; and it is a fact that Punch is as regularly read among the 
hoys at Eton as the Latin Grammar. 

Arguing for liberty of conscience against any authority, however 
great — against Doctor Arnold himself, who seems to me to be the 
greatest, wisest, and best of men, that has appeared for eighteen 
hundred years ; let us take a stand at once, and ask, why should 
not the day have its literature? Why should not authors make 
hght sketches? Why should not the public be amused daily or 
frequently by kindly fictions? It is well and just for Arnold to 
object. Light stories ^of Jingle and Tupman, and Sam Weller quips 
and cranks, must have come with but a bad grace before that pure 
and lofty soul. The trivial antl familiar are out of place there ; the 
harmless joker must walk away abashed from such a presence, as 
he would be silent and hushed in a cathedral. But all the world 
is not made of that angelic stuff. From his very height and 
sublimity of virtue he could but look down and deplore the ways 
of small men beneath him. I mean, seriously, that I think the 
man was of so august and sublime a nature, that he was not a fair 
judge of us, or of the ways of the generality of mankind. One has 
seen a delicate person sicken and faint at the smell of a flower ; 
it does not follow that the flower was not sweet and wholesome in 
consequence ; and I hold that laughing and honest story-books are 
goo<l, against all the doctors. 

Laughing is not the highest occupation of a man, very certainly ; 
or the power of creating it the height of genius. I am not going 
to argue for that. No more is the blacking of boots the greatest 
occupation. But it is done, and well and honestly, by persons 
ordained to that calling in life, who arrogate to themselves (if they 
are straightforward and Worthy shr^eblacks) no especial rank or 
privilege on account of their calling; and not considering boot- 
brushing the greatest effort of earthly genius, nevertheless select 
their Day and Martin, or Warren, to the best of their judgment ; 
polish their upper-leathers as well as they can ; satisfy their 
patrons ; and earn their fair wage. 

I have chosen the unpolite shoeblack comparison, not out of 
disrespect to the trade of literature ; but it is as good a craft as 
any other to select. In some way or other, for daily bread and 
hire, almost all men are labouring daily. Without necessity they 
would not work at all, or very little, probably. In some instances 
you reap Reputation along with Profit from your labour, but Bread, 
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in the main, is the incentive. Do not let us try to blink this fact, 
or imat^ne that the men of the press are working for their honour 
and glory, or go onward impelled by an irresistible afflatus of 
genius. If only men of genius were to write. Lord help us ! how 
many books would there be? How many people are there even 
capable of appreciating genius? Is Mr. Wakley's or Mr. Hume's 
opinion about poetry worth much ? As much as that of millions 
of people in this honest stupid empire ; and they have a right to 
have books supplied for them as well as the most polished and 
accomplished critics have. The literary man gets his bread by 
providing goods suited to the consumption of these. This man of 
letters contributes a police-report ; that, an article containing some 
downright information ; this one, as an editor, abuses Sir Robert 
Peel, or lauds Lord John Russell, or vice vers4 ; writing to a certain 
chvss who coincide in his views, or are interested by the question 
which he moots. Tlie literary character, let us hope or admit, 
writes quite honestly ; but no man supposes he would work per- 
petually but for money. And as for immortality, it is quite beside 
the bargain. Is it reasonable to look for it, or to pretend that you 
are actuated by a desire to attain it? Of all the qui lUlri vers, how 
many have ever drawn that prodigious prize ? Is it fair even to 
ask that many shouM ? Out of a regard for \)oot dear posterity 
and men of letters to come, let us be glad that the great immortality 
number comes up so rarely. Mankind would have no time other- 
wise, and would l)e so gorged with old masterpieces, that they could 
not occupy themselves with new, and future literary men would 
have no chance of a livelihood. 

To do your work honestly, to amuse and instnict your reader 
of to-day, to die when your time comes, and go hence with as clean 
a breii«t as may be; may these be all yours and ours, by God's 
will. Let us be content with our status as literary craftsmen, 
telling the truth as far as may be, hitting no foul blow, condescend- 
ing to no servile puffery, filling not a very lofty, but a manly and 
honourable part. Nobody says that Doctor Locock is wasting his 
time because he rolls about daily in his carriage, and passes hours 
with the nobility and gentry, his patients, instead of being in his 
stuily wrapt up in transcendental medical meditation. Nobody 
accuses Sir Fitzroy Kelly of neglecting his genius because he will 
take anybody's brief, and argue it in court for money, when he 
might sit in chambei*s with his oak sported, and give up his soul 
to investigations of the nature, history, and improvement of law. 
There is no question but that either of these eminent persons, by 
profound study, might increase their knowledge in certain branches 
of their profession ; but in the meanwhile the practical part must 
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go on — causes come on for hearing, and ladies lie in, and some one 
must be there. The commodities in which the lawyer and the 
doctor deal are absolutely required by the public, and liberally paid 
for; every day, too, the public requires more literary handicraft 
done ; the practitioner in that trade gets a better pay and place 
In another century, very likely, his work will he so necessary to 
the people, and his market so good, that his prices will double 
and treble ; his social rank rise ; he will be getting what they call 
"honours," and dying in the bosom of the genteel. Our calling 
is only sneered at because it is not well paid. The world has no 
other criterion for respectability. In heaven's name, what made 
people talk of setting up a statue to Sir William Follett] What 
had he done] He had made £300,000. What has George IV. 
done that he, too, is to have a brazen image? He was an exem- 
plar of no greatness, no good quality, no duty in life; but a type 
of magnificence, of beautiful coats, carpets, and gigs, turtle-soup, 
chandeliers, cream-coloured horses, and delicious Maraschino, — all 
these good things he expressed and represented: and the world, 
respecting them beyond all others, raised statues to "the fii*st 
gentleman in Europe." Directly the men of letters get rich, they 
will come in for their share of honour too ; and a future writer in 
this miscellany may be getting ten guineas where we get one, and 
dancing at Buckingham Palace while you and your humble servant, 
dear Padre Francesco, are glad to smoke our pipes in quiet over the 
sanded floor of the little D . 

But the happy homme de lettresj whom I imagine in futurity 
kicking his heels vis-a-vts to a duchess in some fandango at the 
Court of her Majesty's grandchildren, will be in reality no better 
or honester, or more really near fame, than the quill-driver of the 
present day, with his doubtful position and small gains. Fame, 
that guenlon of high genius, comes quite independent of Berkeley 
Square, and is a republican institution. Look around in our own 
day among the holders of the pen : begin (without naming names, 
for that is odious) and count on your fingers those wiiom you will 
back in the race for immortality. How many fingers have you that 
are left untold ? It is an invidious question. Alas ! dear — — , 
and dear * *, and dear t t, you who think you are safe, there is 
futurity, and limbo, and blackness for you, beloved friends ! Cras 
iru/ens tterabimus cpquor : there's no use denying it, or shirking the 
fact ; in we must go, and disappear for ever and ever. 

And after all, what is this Reputation, the cant of our trade, 
the goal that every scribbling penny-a-liner demurely pretends that 
he is hunting after] Why should we get it] Why can't we do 
without it ? We only fancy we want it. When people say of such 
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and sucli a man who is dead, "He neglected his talents; he 
frittered away in fugitive publications time and genius, which might 
have led to the production of a great work ; " this is the gist of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton's kind and affecting biographical notice of our 
dear friend and comrade Laman Blanchard, who passed away so 
melancholily last year. 

I don't know anything more dissatisfactory and absurd than 
that insane test of friendship which has been set up by some 
literary men — viz., admiration of their works. Say that this 
picture is bad, or that poem poor, or that article stupid, and tliere 
are certain authors and artists among us who set you down as an 
enemy forthwith, or look upon you as difauxfrere. What is there 
in common with the friend and his work of art? The picture or 
article once done and handed over to the public is the latter's 
property, not the author's, and to be estimated according to its 
honest value; and so, and without malice, I question Sir Bulwer 
Lytton's sUitement about Blanchard — viz., that he would have been 
likely to produce with leisure, and under favourable circumstances, 
a work of the highest class. I think his education and habits, his 
quick easy manner, his sparkling hidden fun, constant tenderness, 
and brilliant good-humour were best employeil as they were. At 
any rate he had a duty, much more imperative upon him than the 
preparation of questionable great works, — to get his family their 
dinner. A man must be a very Great man, indeed, before he can 
neglect this precaution. 

His three volumes of essays, pleasant and often brilliant as they 
are, give no idea of the powers of the author, or even of his natural 
manner, which, as I think, was a thousand times more agreeable. 
He was like the good little child in the fairy tale, his mouth 
dropped out all sorts of diamonds and rubies. His wit, which was 
always playing and frisking about the company, had the wonderful 
knack of never hurting anybody. He had the most singular art of 
discovering good qualities in people; in discoursing of which the 
kindly little fellow use<l to glow and kindle up, and emphasise with 
the most charming energy. Good-natured actions of others, good 
jokes, favourite verses of friends, he would bring out fondly, when- 
ever they met, or there was question of them ; and he used to toss 
and dandle their sayings or doings about, and hand them round to 
the company, as the delightful Miss Slowboy does the baby in the 
last Christmas Book. What was better than wit in his talk was, 
that it was so genial. He ei\ joyed thoroughly, and chirped over 
his wine with a good-humour that could not fail to be infectious. 
His own hospitality was delightful : there was something about it 
charmingly brisk, simple, and kindly. How he used to laugh! 
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As I write this, what a number of pleasant hearty scenes come 
back ! One can hear his jolly, clear laughter ; and see his keen, 
kind, beaming Jew face, — a mixture of Mendelssohn and Voltaire. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton's account of him will be read by all his 
friends with pleasure, and by the world as a not uncurious specimen 
of the biography of a literary man. The memoir savours a little 
too much of the funeral oration. It might have been a little more 
particular and familiar, so as to give the public a more intimate 
acquaintance with one of the honestest and kindest of men who ever 
lived by pen ; and yet, after a long and friendly intercourse with 
Blanchard, I believe the praises Sir Lytton bestows on his character 
are by no means exaggerated : it is only the style in which they are 
given, which is a little too funereally encomiastic. The memoir 
begins in this way, a pretty and touching design of Mr. Kenny 
Meadows heading the biography : — 

"To most of those who have mixed generally with the men 
who, in our day, have chosen literature as their profession, the 
name of Laman Blanchard brings recollections of peculiar tender- 
ness and regret. Amidst a career which the keenness of anxious 
rivalry renders a sharp probation to the temper and the affections, 
often yet more embittered by that strife of party, of which, in a 
Representative Constitution, few men of letters escape the eager 
passions and the angry prejudice — they recall the memory of a 
competitor, without envy ; a partisan, without gall ; firm as the 
firmest in the maintenance of his own opinions ; but gentle as the 
gentlest in the judgment he passed on others. 

" Who, among our London brotherhood of letters, does not miss 
that simple cheerfulness — that inborn and exquisite urbanity — that 
childlike readiness to be pleased with all — that happy tendency 
to panegyrise every merit, and to be lenient to every fault ? Who 
does not recall that acute and delicate sensibility — so easily 
wounded, and therefore so careful not to wound — which seemed 
to infuse a certain intellectual fine breeding, of forbearance and 
sympathy, into every society where it insinuated its gentle wayl 
Who, in convivial meetings, does not miss, and will not miss for 
ever, the sweetness of those unpretending talents — the earnestness 
of that honesty which seemed unconscious it was worn so lightly — 
the mild influence of that exuberant kindness which softened the 
acrimony of young disputants, and reconciled the secret animosities 
of jealous rivals ? Yet few men had experienced more to sour them 
than Laman Blanchard, or had gone more resolutely through the 
author's hardening ordeal of narrow circumstance, of daily labour, 
and of that disappointment in the higher aims of ambition, which 
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must almost inevitably befall those who retain ideal standards of 
excellence, to be reached but by time and leisure, and who are yet 
condemned to draw hourly upon unmatured resources for the pnic- 
tical wants of life. To have been engaged from boyhood in such 
struggles, and to have preserved, undiminished, generous admiration 
for those more fortunate, and untiring love for his own noble yet 
thankless calling; and this with a constitution singularly finely 
strung, and with all the nervous irritability which usually accom- 
panies the indulgence of the imagination ; is a proof of tlie rarest 
kind of strength, depending less upon a power purely intellectual, 
than upon the higher and more beautiful heroism which woman, and 
sucli men alone as have the best feelings of a woman's nature, take 
from instinctive enthusiasm for what is great, and uncalculating 
faith in what is good. 

" It is, regarded thus, that the character of Laman Blanchard 
assumes an interest of a very elevated order. He was a choice and 
worthy exami)lo of tlie professional English men of letters, in our 
day. He is not to be considered in the light of the man of daring 
and turbulent genius, living on the false excitement of vehement 
calumny and uproarious praise. His was a career not indeed ob- 
scure, but suflSciently quiet and unnoticed to be solaced with little 
of the pleasure with which, in aspirants of a noisier fame, gratified 
and not ignoble vanity rewards the labour and stimulates the hope. 
For more than twenty years he toiled on through the most fatiguing 
paths of literary composition, mostly in periodicals, often anony- 
mously ; pleasing and lightly instructing thousands, but gaining 
none of the prizes, whether of weighty reputation or popular re- 
nown, which more fortunate chances, or more pretending modes of 
investing talent, have given in our day to men of half his merits." 

Not a feature in this charming character is flattered, as far as 
I know. Did the subject of the memoir feel disappointment in the 
higher aims of ambition ? Was his career not solaced with pleasure ? 
Was his noble calling a thankless one? I have said before, his 
calling was not thankless ; his career, in the main, pleasant ; his 
disappointment, if he had one of the higher aims of ambition, one 
that might not uneasily be borne. If every man is disappointed 
because he cannot reach supreme excellence, what a mad misan- 
thropical world ours would be ! Why should men of letters aim 
higher than they can hit, or be " disappointed " with the share of 
brains God has given them? Nor can you say a man's career is 
unpleasant who was so heartily liked and appreciated as Blanchard 
was, by all persons of high intellect, or low, with whom he came in 
contact. Ho had to bear with some, but not unbearable poverty. 
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At home he had everything to satisfy his affection : abroad, every 
sympathy and consideration met this universally esteemed, good 
man. Such a calling as his is not thankless, surely. Away with 
this discontent and morbid craving for renown ! A man who writes 
(Tennyson's) "Ulysses," or "Comus," mai/ put in his claim for 
fame if you will, and demand and deserve it : but it requires no 
vast power of intellect to write most sets of words, and have them 
printed in a book ; — To write this article, for instance, or the last 
novel, pamphlet, book of travels. Most men with a decent educa- 
tion and practice of the pen, could go and do the like, were they 
so professionally urged. Let such fall into the rank and file, and 
shoulder their weapons, and load, and fire cheerfully. An every- 
day writer has no more right to repine because he loses the great 
prizes, and can't write like Shakspeare, than he has to be envious 
of Sir Robert Peel, or Wellington, or King Hudson, or Taglioni. 
Because the sun shines above, is a man to warm himself and 
admire ; or to despond because he can't in his person flare up like 
the suni I don't believe that Blanchard was by any means an 
amateur martyr, but was, generally speaking, very decently satisfied 
with his condition. 

Here is the account of his early history — a curious and interest 
ing one : — 

" Samuel Laman Blanchard was born of respectable parents in 
the middle class at Great Yarmouth, on the 15th of May, 1803. 
His mother's maiden name was Mary Laman. Slie married first 
Mr. Cowell, at Saint John's Church, Bermondsey, about the year 
1796; he died in the following year. In 1799, she was married 
again to Samuel Blanchard, by whom she had seven children, but 
only one son, the third child, christened Samuel Laman. 

" In 1805 Mr. Blanchard (the father) appears to have removed 
to the metropolis, and to have settled in Southwark as a painter 
and glazier. He was enabled to give his boy a good education — an 
education, indeed, of that kind which could not but unfit young 
Laman for the calling of his father ; for it developed the abilities 
and bestowed the learning, which may be said to lift a youth 
morally out of trade, and to refine him at once into a gentleman. 
At six years old he was entered a scholar of Saint Olave's School, 
then under the direction of the Reverend Doctor Blenkorm. He 
became the head Latin scholar, and gained the chief prize in each 
of the last three years he remained at the aca<lemy. When he left, 
it was the wish of the master and trustees that he should be sent 
to College, one boy being annually selected from the pupils, to be 
maintained at the University, for the freshman's year, free of e.x- 
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pense ; for tlie charges of the two remaining years the parents were 
to provide. So strong, however, were the hopes of the master for 
his promising pupil, that the trustees of the school consented to 
depart from their ordinary practice, and offered to defray the col- 
legiate expenses for two years. Unfortunately, the offer was not 
accepted. No wonder that poor Laman regretted in after life the 
lass of this golden opportunity. The advantages of a University 
career to a young man in his position, with talents and application, 
but without interest, birth, and fortune, are incalculable. The 
pecuniary independence aflforded by the scholarship and the fellow- 
ship is in itself no despicable prospect ; but the benefits which dis- 
tinction, fairly won at those noble and unrivalled institutions, 
confers, are the greatest where least obvious : they tend usually to 
bind the vagueness of youthfid ambition to the secure reliance on 
some professional career, in which they smooth the difficulties and 
abridge the novitiate. Even in literature a College education not 
only tends to refine the taste, but to propitiate the public. And in 
all the many walks of practical and public life, the honours gained 
at the University never fail to find well-wishers amongst powerful 
contemporaries, and to create generous interest in the fortunes of 
the aspirant. 

"But my poor friend was not destined to have one obstacle 
smoothed away from his weary path.* With the natural refine- 
ment of his disposition, and the fatal cultivation of his intellectual 
susceptibilities, he was placed at once in a situation which it was 
impossible that he could fill with steadiness and zeal. Fresh fix)m 
classical studies, and his emulation warmed by early praise and 
schoolboy triumph, he was transferred to the drudgery of a desk 
in the office of Mr. Charles Pearson, a pro(;tor in Doctors 
Commons. The result was inevitable; his mind, by a natural 
reiiction, betook itself to the pursuits most hostile to such a career. 
Before this, even from the age of thirteen, he had trifled with the 
Muses ; he now conceived in good earnest the more perilous passion 
for the stage. 

" Barry Cornwairs * Dramatic Scenes * were published about 
this time — they exercised considerable influence over the taste and 
aspirations of young Blanchard — and many dramatic sketches of 
brilliant promise, bearing his initials, S. L. B., appeared in a 

• "ITie elder Blanchard is not to be blamed for voluntarily depriving his 
son of the advantages proffered by the liberal trustees of Saint Olave's; it 
appears from a communication by Mr. Keymer (brother-in-law to Laman 
Blanchard) — that the circumstances of the family at that time were not such 
as to meet the necessary expenses of a student — even for the last year of his 
residence at the University." 
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periodical work existing at that period called The Drama. In 
them, though the conception and general treatment are borrowed 
from Barry Cornwall, the style and rhythm are rather modelled on 
the peculiarities of Byron. Their promise is not the less for the 
imitation they betray. The very characteristic of genius is to be 
imitative — first of authors, then of nature. Books lead us to fancy 
feelings that are not yet genuine. Experience is necessary to record 
those which colour our own existence : and the style only becomes 
original in proportion as the sentiment it expresses is sincere. 
More touching, therefore, than these * Dramatic Sketches,' was a 
lyrical effusion on the death of Sidney Ireland, a young friend to 
whom he was warmly attached, and over whose memory, for years 
afterwards, he often shed tears. He named his eldest son after 
that early friend. At this period, Mr. Douglas Jerrold had written 
three volumes of Moral Philosophy, and Mr. Buckstone, the cele- 
brated comedian, volunteered to copy the work for the juvenile 
moralist. On arriving at any passage that struck his fancy, 
Mr. Buckstone communicated his delight to his friend Blanchard, 
and the emulation thus excited tended more and more to sharpen 
the poet's distaste to all avocations incompatible with literature. 
Anxious, in the first instance, to escape from dependence on his 
father (who was now urgent that he should leave the proctor's desk 
for the still more ungenial mechanism of the paternal trade), he 
meditated the best of all preparatives to dramatic excellence ; viz., a 
practical acquaintance with the stage itself : he resolved to become 
an actor. Few indeed are they in this country who have ever suc- 
ceeded eminently in the literature of the stage, who have not either 
trod its boards, or lived habitually in its atmosphere. Blanchard 
obtained an interview with Mr. Henry Johnston, the actor, and 
recited, in his presence, passages from Glover's *Leonidas.' He 
read admirably — his elocution was faultless — his feeling exquisite ; 
Mr. Johnston was delighted with his powers, but he had experience 
and wisdom to cool his professional enthusiasm, and he earnestly 
advised the aspirant not to think of the stage. He drew such a 
picture of the hazards of success — the obstacles to a position — the 
precariousness even of a subsistence, that the poor boy's heart sunk 
within him. He was about to resign himself to obscurity and trade, 
when he suddenly fell in with the manager of the Margate Theatre ; 
this gentleman proposed to enrol him in his own troop, and the 
proposal was eagerly accepted, in spite of the warnings of Mr. 
Henry Johnston. *A week,' says Mr. Buckstone (to whom I am 
indebted for these particulars, and whose words I now quote), 
'was sufficient to disgust him with the beggary and drudgery of 
the cQUiitry player's life; and as there were no "Harlequins" 
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steaming it from Margate to London Bridge at that day, he per- 
formed his journey back on foot, having, on reaching Rochester, but 
his last shilling — tlie poet's veritable last shilling — in his pocket. 

** * At that time a circumstance occurred, which my poor friend's 
fate has naturally brought to my recollection. He came to me late 
one evening, in a state of great excitement ; informed me that his 
father had turned him out of doors ; that he was utterly hopeless 
and wretched, and was resolved to destroy himself. I used my best 
endeavours to console him, to lead his thoughts to the future, and 
hope in what chance and jx?rseverance might effect for him. Our 
discx)urse took a livelier turn ; and after making up a bed on a sofa 
in my own room, I retired to rest. I soon slept soundly, but was 
awakened by hearing a footstep descending the stairs. I looked 
towards the sofa, and discovered he had left it ; I heard the street 
door close ; I instantly hurried on my clothes, and followed him ; 
I called to him, but received no answer ; I ran till I saw him in 
the distance also running; I again called his name; I implored 
him to stop, but he would not answer me. Still continuing his 
pace, I became alarmed, and doubled my speed. I came up with 
him near to Westminster Bridge; he was hurrying to the steps 
leading to the river ; I seized him ; he threatened to strike me if I 
did not release him ; I called for the watch ; I entreated him to 
return ; he became more pacified, but still seemed anxious to escape 
from me. By entreaties; by every means of i)ersuasion I could 
think of; by threats to call for help; I succeeded in taking him 
back. The next day he was more composed, but I believe rarely 
i*esided with his father after that time. Necessity compelled him 
to do something for a livelihood, and in time he became a reader in 
the office of the Mossre. Bayiiss, in Fleet Street. By that employ, 
joined to frequent contributions to the Monthly Mcu/azuie, at that 
time published by them, he obtained a tolerable competence. 

" * Blanchard and Jerrold had serious thoughts of joining Lord 
Byron in Greece ; they were to become warriors, and assist the 
poet in the liberation of the classic land. Many a nightly wander- 
ing found them discussing their project. In the midst of one of 
these discussions they were caught in a shower of rain, and sought 
shelter under a gateway. The rain continued ; when their patience 
becoming exhausted, Blanchard, buttoning up his coat, exclaimed, 
" Come on, Jerrold ! what use shall we be to the Greeks if we 
stand up for a shower of rain ? " So they walked home and were 
heroically wet through.' 
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It would have been worth while to tell this tale more fully ; 
not to envelop the chief personage in fine words, as statuaries do 
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their sitters in Roman togas, and, making them assume the heroic- 
conventional look, take away from them that infinitely more in- 
teresting one which Nature gave them. It would have been well 
if we could have had this stirring little story in detail. The young 
fellow, forced to the proctor's desk, quite angry with the drudgery, 
theatre-stricken, poetry-stricken, writing dramatic sketches in Barry 
Comwairs manner, spouting ** Leonidas " before a manager, driven 
away starving from home, and, penniless and full of romance, court- 
ing his beautiful young wife. " Come on, Jey^old I what use shall 
we he to the Greeks if ive stand tip for a shoiver of rain ? " How 
the native humour breaks out of the man ! Those who knew them 
can fancy the effect of such a pair of warriors steering the Greek 
fire-ships, or manning the breach at Missolonghi. Then there comes 
that pathetic little outbreak of despair, when the poor young fellow 
is nearly giving up ; his father banishes him, no one will buy his 
poetry, he has no chance on his darling theatre, no chance of the 
wife that he is longing for. Why not finish with life at once? 
He has read ** Werter," and can understand suicide. " None," he 
says, in a sonnet — 

" None, not the hoariest sage, may tell of all 
The strong heart struggles with before it fjill." 

If Respectability wanted to point a moral, isn't there one here ? 
Eschew poetry, avoid the theatre, stick to your business, do not 
read German novels, do not marry at twenty. All these injunctions 
seem to hang naturally on the story. 

And yet the young poet marries at twenty, in the teeth of 
poverty and experience; labours away, not unsuccessfully, puts 
Pegasus into harness, rises in social rank and public estimation, 
brings up happily round him an aflectionate famih', gets for himself 
a circle of the warmest friends, and thus carries on for twenty years, 
when a providential calamity visits him and the i)oor wife almost 
together, and removes them both. 

In the beginning of 1844, Mrs. Blanchard, his affectionate 
wife and the excellent mother of his children, was attacked with 
paralysis, which impaired her mind and terminated fatally at the 
end of the year. Her husband was constantly with her, occupied 
by her side, whilst watching her distressing malady, in his daily 
task of literary business. Her illness had the severest effect upon 
him. He, too, was attacked with partial paralysis and congestion 
of the brain, during which firsfr seizure his wife died. The rest of 
the story was told in all the news})apers of the beginning of last 
year. Rallying partially from his fever at times, a sudden catas- 
trophe overwhelmed him. On the night of the 14th February, in 
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a gust of delirium, having his little boy in bed by his side, and 
having said the Lord's Prayer but a short time before, he sprang 
out of bed in the absence of his nurse (whom he had besought not 
to leave him), and made away with himself with a razor. He was 
no more guilty in his death than a man who is murdered by a 
madman, or who dies of the rupture of a blood-vessel. In his last 
prayer he asked to be forgiven, as he in his whole heart forgave 
others; and not to be led into that irresistible temptation under 
which it pleased Heaven that the poor wandering spirit should 
succumb. 

At the very moment of his death his friends were making the 
kindest and most generous exertions in his behalf. Such a noble, 
loving, and generous creature is never without such. The world, 
it is pleasant to think, is always a good and gentle world to the 
gentle and good, and reflects the benevolence with which they 
regard it. This memoir contains an affecting letter from the poor 
fellow himself, which indicates Sir Edward Bulwer's admirable and 
delicate generosity towards him. " I bless and thank you always," 
writes the kindly and affectionate soul, to another excellent friend, 
Mr. Forster. There were other friends, such as Mr. Fonblanque, 
Mr. Ainsworth, with whom he was connected in literary labour, 
who were not less eager to serve and befriend him. 

As soon as he was dead, a number of other persons came forward 
to provide means for the maintenance of his orphan family. Me^rs. 
Chapman & Hall took one son into their publishing-house, another 
waa provided in a merchant's house in the city, the other is of an 
age and has the talents to follow and succeed in his father's pro- 
fession. Mr. Colbum and Mr. Ainsworth gave up their copyrights 
of his Essays, which are now printed in three handsome volUmes, 
for the benefit of his children. 

Out of Blanchard's life (except from the melancholy end, which 
is quite apart from it) tliere is surely no ground for drawing charges 
against the public of neglecting literature. His career, untimely 
concluded, is in the main a successful one. In tnith, I don't see 
how the aid or interposition of Government could in any way have 
greatly benefited him, or how it was even called upon to do so. It 
does not follow that a man would pro<luce a great work even if he 
had leisure. Squire Shakspeare of Stratfonl, with his lands and 
rents, and his arms over his porch, was not the working Shakspeare ; 
and indolence (or contemplation, if you like) is no unusual quality 
in the literary man. Of all the squires who have had acres and 
rents, all the holders of lucky easy Government places, how many 
have written books, and of what worth are they 1 There are some 
persons whom Government, having a want of, employs and pays — 
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barristers, diplomatists, soldiers, and the like ; but it doesn't want 
poetry, and can do without tragedies. Let men of letters stand for 
themselves. Every day enlarges their market, and multiplies their 
clients. The most skilful and successful among the cultivators of 
light literature have such a hold upon the public feelings, and 
awaken such a sympathy, as men of the class never enjoyed until 
now : men of science and learning, who aim at other distinction, 
get it; and in spite of Dr. Carus's disgust, I believe there was 
never a time when so much of the practically useful was written 
and read, and every branch of book-making pursued, with an 
interest so eager. 

But I must conclude. My letter has swelled beyond the proper 
size of letters, and you are craving for news : have you not to-day's 
Times' battle of Ferozeshah ? Farewell. M. A. T. 



JOHN LEECH'S PICTURES OF LIFE 
AND CHARACTER* 



WE, who can recall the consulship of Plancus, and quite 
respectable old fogeyfied times, remember amongst other 
amusements which we had as children the pictures at 
which wc were permitted to look. There was Boydell's Shakspeare, 
black and ghastly gallery of murky Opics, glum Northcotes, strad- 
dling Fuselis ! there were Lear, Oberon, Hamlet, with starting 
muscles, rolling eyeballs, and long pointing quivering fingers ; there 
was little Prince Arthur (Northcote) crying, in white satin, and 
bidding good Hubert not put out his eyes; there was Hubert 
crying ; there was little Rutland being run through the poor little 
body by bloody Clifford; there was Cardinal Beaufort (Reynolds) 
gnashing his teeth, and grinning and howling demoniacally on his 
deathbed (a picture frightful to the present day) ; there was Lady 
Hamilton (Romney) waving a torch, and dancing before a black 
background, — a melancholy museum indeed. Snrirke's delightful 
"Seven Ages" only fitfully relieved its general gloom. We did 
not like to inspect it unless the elders were present, and plenty of 
lights and company were in the room. 

Clieerful relatives use<l to treat us to Miss Linwood's. Let the 
children of the present generation thank their stars that tragedy 
is put out of their way. Miss Linwood's was worste<i-work. Your 
grandmother or grandaunts took you there, and stud the pictiu*es 
were admirable. You saw " The Wootlman " in worsted, with his 
axe and dog, trampling through the snow ; the snow bitter cold to 
look at, the woodman's pipe wonderful : a gloomy jiiece, that made 
you shudder. There were large dingy pictures of woollen martyrs, 
and scowling warriors with limbs strongly knitte<l ; there was 
especially, at the end of a black passage, a den of lions, that would 
frighten any boy not born in Africa, or Exeter ^Change, and accus- 
tomed to them. 

Another exhibition used to be West's Gallery, where the pleasing 

* Reprinted from the Quarterly Review^ No. 191, Dec, 1854, by permissioo 
of Mr. John Murray. 
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figures of Lazarus iu his grave-clothes, and Death on the pale horse, 
used to impress us children. The tombs of Westminster Abbey, the 
vaults at St. PauFs, the men in armour at the Tower, frowning 
ferociously out of their helmets, and wielding their dreadful swords ; 
that superhuman Queen Elizabeth at the end of the room, a livid 
sovereign with glass eyes, a ruff, and a dirty satin petticoat, riding 
a horse covered with steel : who does not remember these sights in 
London in tlie consulship of Plancus? and the w^axwork in Fleet 
Street, not like that of Madame Tussaud's, whose chamber of death 
is gay and brilliant; but a nice old gloomy waxwork, full of 
murderers ; and as a chief attraction, the Dead Baby and the 
Princess Charlotte lying in state? 

Our story-books had no pictures in them for the most part. 
" Frank " (dear old Frank !) had none ; nor the " Parent's 
Assistant " ; nor the " Evenings at Home " ; nor our copy of the 
" Ami des Enfans " : there were a few just at the end of the 
Spelling-Book ; besides the allegory at the beginning, of Eilucation 
leading up Youth to the tem[)le of Industry, where Dr. Dil worth 
and Professor Walkinghame stood with crowns of laurel. There 
were, we say, just a few pictures at the end of the Si^elling-Book, 
Httle oval grey woodcuts of Bewick's, mostly of the Wolf and 
the Lamb, the Dog and the Shadow, and Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson with long ringlets and little tights ; but for pictures, so 
to speak, what had we? The rough old woodblocks in the old 
harlequin-backed fairy-books had served hundreds of years ; before 
our Plancus, in the time of Priscus Plancus — in Queen Anne's time, 
who knows 1 We were fioggeil at school ; we were fifty boys in our 
Ixxarding-house, and had to wash in a leaden trough, under a cistern, 
with lumps of fat yellow^ soap floating about in the ice and water. 
Are our sons ever flogged? Have they not dressing-rooms, hair- 
oil, hip-baths, and Baden towels? And what picture-books the 
yoimg villains have ! What have these children done that they 
should be so much happier tlian we were ? 

We had the " Arabian Nights " and Walter Scott, to ]ye sure. 
Smirke's illustrations to the former are very fine. We did not 
know how goo<l they were then ; but we doubt whether we did not 
prefer tlie little old " Miniature Library Nights " with frontispieces 
by Uwins ; for these books the pictures don't count. Every boy 
of imagination does his own pictures to Scott and the "Arabian 
Nights " best. 

Of funny pictures there were none esj)ecially intended for us 
children. There waa Rowlandson's " Doctor Syntax " : Doctor 
Syntax, in a fuzz-wig, on a horse with legs like sausages, riding 
races, making love, frolicking with rosy exuberant damsels. Those 

31 
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pictures were very funny, and that aquatinting and the gay- 
coloured plates very pleasant to witness; but if we could not 
read the poem in those days, could we digest it in this ? Never- 
theless, apart from the text which we could not master, we 
remember Doctor Syntax pleasantly, like those cheerful painted 
hieroglyphics in the Nineveh Court at Sydenham. What matter 
for the arrow-head, illegible stuff? give us the placid grinning 
kings, twanging their jolly bows over their rident horees, wound- 
ing those gooil-humoured enemies, who tumble gaily off the towers, 
or drown, smiling, in the dimpling waters, amidst the anerithmon 
gelasma of the fish. 

After Doctor Syntax, the apparition of Corinthian Tom, Jerry 
Hawthorn, and the facetious Bob Logic must be recorded — a 
wondrous history indeed theirs was ! When the future student of 
our manners comes to look over the pictures and the writing of 
these queer volumes, what will he think of our society, customs, 
and language in the consulship of Plancus? "Corinthian," it 
appears, was the phrase applied to men of fashion and ton in 
Plancus's time : they were the brilliant predecessors of the " swell " 
of the present period — brilliant, but somewhat barbarous, it must 
be confessed. The Corinthians were in the habit of drinking a 
great deal too much in Tom Cribb's parlour : they used to go and 
see " life " in the gin-shops ; of nights, walking home (as well as 
they could), they used to knock down " Charleys," poor harmless 
old watchmen with lanterns, guardians of the streets of Rome, 
Planco Consule. They perpetrated a vast deal of boxing; they 
put on the "mufflers" in Jackson's rooms; they "sported their 
prads " in the Ring in the Park ; they attended cock-fights, and 
were enlightened patrons of dogs and destroyers of rats. Besides 
these sports, the Masseniens of gentlemen mixing with the people, 
our patricians, of course, occasionally enjoyed the society of their 
own class. What a wonderful picture that used to be of Corinthian 
Tom dancing with Corinthian Kate at Almack's ! What a pnv 
digious dress Kate wore ! With what graceful abandon the pair 
flung their arms about as they swept through the mazy quadrille, 
with all the noblemen standing round in their stars and uniforms ! 
You may still, doubtless, see tlie pictures at the British Museum, 
or find the volumes in the corner of some old country-house library. 
You are led to suppose that the English aristocracy of 1820 did 
dance and caper in that way, and box and drink at Tom Cribb's, 
and knock down watclimen ; and the children of to-day, turning 
to their elders, may say, " Grandmamma, did you wear such a 
dress as that when you danced at Almack's 1 There was very 
little of it, Grandmamma. Did Grandpapa kill many watchmen 
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when he was a young man, and frequent tliievea' giti-Bho|ie, cock- 
fights, and the ring, before you married hiniT Did he use to 
talk the extraordinary skng and jargon which is printed in this 
bookl He is very much changed. He seems a gentlemanly old 
boy enough now." 

In the above-named consulate, when we hod grandfathers alive, 
there woidd be in the old gentleman's library in the country two 
or three old mottled portfolioB, or great swollen scrap-books of 
blue paper, full of the comic prints of grandpapa's time, ere 
FlancuB ever had the fasces borne before him. These prints were 
signed Gilray, Bunburj', Rowlandson, Wooilward, and some actually 
George Cruikshank — for George is a veteran now, and he took 
the etching needle in hnnd as a child. He caricatured "Boney," 
borrowing not a little from Gilray in his first puerile efforts. He 
drew Louis XVIII. trying on Boney's boots. Before the century 
was actually in its teens we believe that George Cruikshank was 
amusing the public. 

In those great coloured prints in mix graudfothers' portfolios in 
the library, an<l in some other apartmenta of the house, where the 
caricatures used to be pasteil in those days, we found things quite 
beyond our comprehension. Boney was represented as a fierce 
dwarf, with goggle eyes, a huge laced hat and tricoloured plume, 
a crooked sahre reeking with blood : a little demon revelling in 
lust, murder, massacre. John Bull was shown kicking him a good 
deal : indeed he was prodigiously kicked all through that series of 
pictures ; by Sidney Smith and our brave allies the gallant Turks : 
by the excellent and patriotic Spaniards; by the amiable and 
indignant Russians, — all nations had boots at the service of poor 
Master Boney. How Rtt used to defy him ! How good old 
George, King of Brobdingnag, laughed at Gulliver- Boney, sailing 
about in his tank to make sport for their Majesties ! This tittle 
fiend, this beggar's brat, cowardly, murderous, and atheistic as he 
was (we remember, in those old portfolios, pictures representing 
Boney and his family in rags, gnawing raw hones in a Corsican 
hut J Boney munlering the sick at Jaffa; Boney with a hookah 
and a large turban, having ailopted the Turkish religion, &c.) — 
thia Corsican monster, nevertheless, had some devoted friends in 
England, according to the Gilray chronii^Ie, — a set of villains who 
loved aUieism, tyranny, pluiider, and wickedness in general, like 
their French friend. In the pictures these men were all represented 
as dwarfs, like their ally. The miscreants got into power at one 
time, and, if we remeiuber right, were called the Broad-backed 
Administration, One with shaggy eyebrows and a bristly beard, 
the hirsute ringleader of the rascals, waa, it appears, called Charles 
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James Fox; anoth'er miscreant, with a blotched countenance, was 
a certain Sheridan ; other imps were hight Erskine, Norfolk (Jockey 
of)> Moira, Henry Petty. As in our childish innocence we used to 
look at these demons, now sprawling and tipsy in their cups ; now 
scaling heaven, from which the angelic Pitt hurled them down ; 
now cursing the light (their atrocious ringleader Fox was repre- 
sented with hairy cloven feet, and a tail and horns) ; now kissing 
Boney's boot, but inevitably discomfited by Pitt and the other good 
angels : we hated these vicious wretches, as good children should : 
we were on the side of Virtue and Pitt and Grandpapa. But if our 
sisters wanted to look at the portfolios, the good old grandfather 
used to hesitate. There were some prints among them very odd 
indeed ; some that girls could not understand ; some that boys, 
indeed, had best not see. We swiftly turn over those prohibited 
pages. How many of them there were in the wild, coarse, reckless, 
ribald, generous book of old English Immour ! 

How savage the satire was — how fierce the assault — what 
garbage hurled at opponents — -what foul blows were hit — what 
language of Billingsgate flung ! Fancy a party in a country-house 
now looking over Woodward's facetiae or some of the Gilray comi- 
calities, or the slatternly Saturnalia of Rowlandson ! Whilst we 
live we must laugh, and have folks to make us laugh. We cannot 
afford to lose Satyr with his pipe and dances and gambols. But we 
have washed, combed, clothed, and taught the rogue good manners : 
or rather, let us say, he has learned them himself; for he is of 
nature soft and kindly, and he has put aside his mad pranks and 
tipsy habits ; and, frolicksome always, has become gentle and harm- 
less, smitten into shame by the pure presence of our women and the 
sweet confiding smiles of our cliildren. Among tlie veterans, the 
old pictorial satirists, we have mentioneil the famous name of one 
humorous designer who is still alive and at work. Did we not 
see, by his owti hand, his own portrait of his own famous face, and 
whiskers, in the lUnstrated London News the other day ? There 
was a print in that paper of an assemblage of Teetotallers in 
"Sadler's Wells Theatre," and we straightway recognised the old 
Roman hand — the old Roman's of the time of Plancus — George 
Cruikshank's. There were the old bonnets and droll faces and 
shoes, and short trousers, and figures of 1820 sure enough. And 
there waa George (who has taken to the water-doctrine, as all the 
world knows) handing some teetotalleresses over a plank to the 
table where the plc<lge was lieiiig administered. How often has 
George drawn tliat picture of Cruikshank ! Where haven't we 
seen it ? How fine it was, facing the efligy of Mr. Ainsworth in 
Ainstvorth^s Magazine when George illustrated that periodical! 
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How grand and severe he stands in that design in G. C/s ** Omnibus," 
where he represents himself tonged like St. Dunstan, and tweaking 
a wretch of a publisher by the nose ! The collectors of George's 
etchings — oh the charming etchings ! — oh the dear old " German 
Popular Tales " ! — the capital " Points of Humour " — the delightful 
"Phrenology" and "Scrap-books," of the good time, cnir time — 
Plancus*8 in liict ! — the collectors of the Georgian etchings, we say, 
have at least a hundred pictiu^es of the artist. Why, we remember 
him in his favourite Hessian boots in "Tom and Jerry" itself; and 
in woodcuts as far back as the Queen's trial. He has rather 
deserted satire and comedy of late years, having turned his attention 
to the serious, and warlike, and sublime. Having confessed our age 
and prejudices, wo prefer the comic and fanciful to the historic, 
romantic, and at present didactic George. May rcsi>ect, and length 
of days, and comfortable repose attend the brave, honest, kindly, 
pure-minded artist, humorist, moralist ! It was he first who 
brought English pictorial humour and children acquainted. Our 
young people and their fathers and mothers owe him many a 
pleasant hour and harmless laugh. Is there no way in which the 
country could acknow:ledge the long services and brave career of 
such a friend and benefactor ? 

Since George's time huniour has been converted. Comus and 
his wicked satyrs and leering fauns have disappeared, and fled into 
the lowest haunts ; and Comus's lady (if she had a taste for humour, 
which may be doubted) miglit take up our funny picture-books 
without the slightest precautionary squeamishness. What can be 
purer than the charming fancies of Richard Doyle? In all Mr. 
Punch's huge galleries can't we walk as safely as through Miss 
Pinkerton's schoolrooms ? And as we look at Mr. Punch's pictures, 
at the niusirated News pictures, at all the pictures in the book- 
shop windows at this Christmas season, as oldsters, we feel a certain 
pang of envy against the youngsters — they are too well off. Why 
hadn't we picture-books ] Why were we flogged so ] A plague on 
the lictors and tlieir rods in the time of Plancus ! 

And now, after this rambling preface, wo are arrived at the 
subject in hand — Mr. John Leech and his " Pictures of Life and 
Character," in the collection of Mr. Punch. This book is better 
than plum-cake at Christmas. It is an enduring plum-cake, which 
you may eat and which you may slice and deliver to your friends ; 
and to which, having cut it, you may come again and welcome, from 
year's end to year's end. In the frontispiece you see Mr. Punch 
examining the pictures in his gallery — a portly, well-dressed, middle- 
aged, respectable gentleman, in a white neckcloth, and a polite 
evening costume — smiling in a very bland and agieeable manner 
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upon one of his pleasant drawings, taken out of one of his hand- 
some portfolios. Mr. Punch has very good reason to smile at the 
work and be satisfied with the artist. Mr. Leech, his chief con- 
tributor, and some kindred humorists, with pencil and pen have 
served Mr. Punch admirably. Time was, if we remember Mr. P.'s 
history rightly, that he did not wear silk stockings nor well-made 
clothes (the little dorsal irregularity in his figure is almost an 
ornament now, so excellent a tailor has he). He was of humble 
beginnings. It is said he kept a ragged little booth, which he put 
up at corners of streets ; associated with beadles, policemen, his own 
ugly wife (whom he treated most scandalously), and persons in a 
low station of life ; earning a precarious livelihood by the cracking 
of wild jokes, the singing of ribald songs, and half-pence extorted 
from passers-by. He is the Satyric genius we spoke of anon : he 
cracks his jokes still, for satire must live ; but he is combed, washed, 
neatly clothe<l, and perfectly presentable. He goes into the very 
best company; he keeps a stud at Melton; he has a moor in 
Scotland ; he rides in the Park ; has his stall at the Opera ; is 
constantly dining out at clubs and in private society; and goes 
every night in the season to balls and parties, where you see the 
most beautiful women possible. He is welcomed amongst his new 
friends the great; though, like tlie good old English gentleman of 
the song, he does not forget the small. He pats the heads of street 
boys and girls ; relishes the jokes of Jack the costermonger and Bob 
the dustman ; good-naturedly spies out Molly the cook flirting with 
policeman X, or Mary the nursemaid as she listens to the fascinating 
guardsman. He used rather to laugh at guardsmen, "plungers," 
and other military men ; and wjis until latter days very contemp- 
tuous in his behaviour towards Frenchmen. He has a natural 
antipathy to pomp, and swagger, and fierce demeanour. But now 
that the guardsmen are gone to war, and the dandies of " The Rag " 
— dandies no more — are battling like heroes at Balaklava and 
Inkerraann * by the side of their heroic allies, Mr. Punch's laughter 
is changed to hearty respect and enthusiasm. It is not against 
courage and honour he wars : but this great moralist — must it be 
owned ? — has some popular British prejudices, and these led him in 
peace time to laugh at soldiers and Frenchmen. If those hulking 
footmen who accompanied the carriages to the opening of Parliament 
the other day, would form a plush brigade, wear only gunpowder in 
their hair, and strike with their great canes on the enemy, Mr. 
Punch would leave off laughing at Jeames, who meanwhile re- 
mains among us, to all outward appearance regardless of satire, 
and calmly consuming his five meals per diem. Against lawyers, 

* This was written in 1854. 
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beadles, bishops and clergy, and authorities, Mr. Punch is still rather 
bitter. At the time of the Papal aggression he was prodigiously 
angry ; and one of the chief misfortunes which happened to him at 
that period was that, through the violent opinions which he expressed 
regarding the Roman Catholic hierarchy, he lost the invaluable 
services, the graceful pencil, the harmless wit, the charming fancy 
of Mr. Doyle. Another member of Mr. Punch's cabinet, the 
biographer of Jeames, the author of the " Snob Papers," resigned 
his functions on account of Mr. Punch's assaults uix)n the present 
Em|>eror of the French nation, whose anger Jeames thought it was 
unpatriotic to arouse. Mr. Punch parted with these contributors : 
he filled their places with otliers as good. The boys at the ndlroad 
stations cried Punch just as cheerily, and sold just as many numbers, 
after these events as before. 

There is no blinking the fact that in Mr. Punch's cabinet John 
Leech is the right-hand man. Fancy a number of Punch with- 
out Leech's pictures ! What would you give for it ? The learned 
gentlemen who write the work must feel that, without him, it 
were as well left alone. Look at the rivals w^hom the popularity 
of Punch has brought into the field ; the direct imitators of Mr. 
Leech's manner — the artists with a manner of their own — how 
inferior their pencils are to his in humour, in depicting the public 
manners, in arresting, amusing the nation. The truth, the strength, 
the free vigour, the kind humour, the John Bull pluck and spirit 
of that hand are approached by no competitor. With what 
dexterity he draws a horse, a woman, a child ! He feels them all, 
so to speak, like a man. What plump young beauties those are 
with which Mr. Punch's chief contributor supplies the old gentle- 
man's pictorial harem ! What famous thews and sinews Mr. 
Punch's horses have, and how Briggs, on the back of them, 
scampers across country ! You see youth, strength, enjoyment, 
manliness in those drawings, and in none more so, to our thinking, 
than in the hundred pictures of children which this artist loves to 
design. Like a bnive, hearty, good-natured Briton, he becomes 
quite soft and tender with the little creatiu-es, pats gently their 
little golden heads, and watches with unfailing pleasure their ways, 
their sports, tlieir jokes, laughter, caresses. Enfans terribles come 
home from Eton ; young Miss practising her first flirtation ; poor 
little raggeil Polly making dirt-pies in the gutter, or staggering 
under the weight of Jacky, her nurse-child, who is as big as herself 
— all these little ones, patrician and plebeian, meet with kindness 
from this kind heart,' and are watched with curious nicety by this 
amiable observer. 

We remember, in one of those ancient Gilray portfolios, a print 
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which used to cause a sort of terror in us youthful spectators, and 
in which the Prince of Wales (his Royal Highness was a Foxite 
then) was represented as sitting alone in a magnificent hall after a 
voluptuous meal, and using a great steel fork in tlie guise of a tooth- 
pick. Fancy the first young gentleman living employing such a 
weapon in such a way ! The most elegant Prince of Europe engaged 
with a two-pronged iron fork — the heir of Britannia with a hident ! 
The man of genius who drew that picture saw little of the society 
which he satirised and amused. Gilray watched public characters 
as they walked by the shop in St. James's Street, or piissed through 
the lobby of the House of Commons. His studio was a garret, or 
little better; his place of amusement a tavern-parlour, where his 
club held its nightly sittings over their pipes and sanded floor. 
You could not have society represented by men to whom it waa not 
familiar. When Gkivami came to England a few years since — one 
of the wittiest of men, one of the most brilliant and dexterous of 
draughtsmen — he published a book of "Les Anglais," and his 
Anfflais were all Frenchmen. The eye, so keen and so long pra<s 
tised to observe Parisian life, could not perceive English character. 
A social painter must be of the world which he depicts, and 
native to the manners which he portrays. 

Now, any one who looks over Mr. Leech's portfolio must see 
that the social pictures which he gives us are authentic. What 
comfortable little drawing-rooms and dining-rooms, what snug 
libraries we enter : what fine young-gentlemanly wags they are, 
those beautiful little dandies who wake up gouty old grandpapa to 
ring the bell ; who decline aunt's pudding and custards, saying that 
they will rcsen'e themselves for an anchovy toast with the claret ; 
who talk tiigether in ball-room doors, where Fred whispers Charley 
— pointing to a dear little partner seven years old — "My dear 
Charley, she has very much gone off; you should have seen that 
girl last season ! " Look well at everything appertaining to the 
economy of the famous Mr. Briggs : how snug, quiet, appropriate 
all the appointments are ! What a comfortable, nciit, clean, middle- 
class house Briggs's is (in the Bayswater suburb of London, we 
should guess from the sketches of the surrounding scenery) ! What 
a good stable he has, with a loose-box for those celebmted hunters 
which he rides ! How pleasant, clean, and warm his breakfast- 
tiible looks ! What a trim little maid brings in the top-boota which 
horrify Mrs. B. ! What a snug dressing-room he has, complete in 
all its appointments, and in which he appears trying on the 
delightful hunting-cap which Mrs. Briggs flings into the fire ! How 
cosy all the Briggs party seem in their dining-room : Briggs reading 
a Treatise on Dog-breaking by a lamp ; Mamma and Grannie with 
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their respective needleworks ; the children clustering round a great 
book of prints — a great book of prints such as this before us, which 
at this season must make thousands of children happy by as many 
firesides ! The inner life of all these people is represented : Leech 
draws them as naturally as Teniers depicts Dutch boors, or Morland 
pigs and stables. It is your house and mine : we are looking at 
everj'body's family circle. Our boys coming from school give them- 
selves such airs, the young sciipegraces ! our girls, going to parties, 
are so tricke<l out by fond mammas — a social history of London in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. As such, future students — 
lucky they to have a book so pleasant — will regard these pages : 
even the mutations of fashion they may follow here if they be so 
inclined. Mr. Leech has as fine an eye for tailory and millinery as 
for horse-flesh. How they change those cloaks and bonnets. How 
we have to pay milliners' bills from year to year ! Where are tho.se 
prodigious chatelaines of 1850 which no lady could be without? 
Where those charming waistcoats, those "stunning" waistcojits, 
which our young girls used to wear a few brief seasons back, and 
which cause 'Gus, in the sweet little sketch of " La Mode," to ask 
Ellen for her tailor's a<ldre8s] 'Gus is a young warrior by this 
time, very likely facing the enemy at Inkermann ; and pretty Ellen, 
and that love of a sister of hers, are married and happy, let us 
hope, superintending one of those delightfid nursery scenes which 
our artist depicts with such tender humour. Fortunate artist, 
intleed ! You see he must have been bred at a good public school ; 
that he has ridden many a goo<l horse in his day ; paid, no doubt, 
out of his own purse for the originals of some of those lovely cai)8 
and bonnets ; and watched paternally the ways, smiles, frolics, and 
clumbers of his favourite little people. 

As you look at the drawings, secrets come out of them, — 
private jokes, as it were, imparted to you by tho author for your 
special delectation. How remarkably, for instance, lias Mr. 
Leech observed the hair-dressers of the present age ! Look at 
"Mr. Tongs," whom that hideous old bald woman, who ties on 
her bonnet at the glass, informs that "she has used the whole 
l>ottle of Balm of California, but her hair comes off yet." You 
can see the bear's-grcaso not only on Tongs' head but on his hands, 
which he is clapping clammily together. Remark him who is 
telling his client "there is cholera in the hair"; and that lucky 
rogue whom the young lady bids to cut off " a long thick piece " — 
for somebody, doubtless. All these men are different, and delight- 
fully natural and absurd. Why should hair-dressing be an absurd 
profession ? 

The amateur will remark what an excellent part hands play in 
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Mr. Leech's pieces; his admirable actors use them with perfect 
naturalness. Look at Betty, putting the urn down; at cook, 
laying her hands on the kitchen table, whilst her policeman 
grumbles at the cold meat. They are cook's and housemaid's 
hands without mistake, and not without a certain beauty too. 
The bald old lady, who is tying her bonnet at Tongs', has hands 
which you see are trembling. Watch the fingers of the two 
old harridans who are talking scandal : for what long years past 
they have pointed out holes in their neighbours' dresses and mud 
on their flounces. " Here's a go ! I've lost my diamond ring." 
As the dustman utters this pathetic crj^ and looks at his hand, 
you burst out laughing. These are among the little points of 
humour. One could indicate hundreds of such as one turns over 
the pleasant pages. 

There is a little snob or gent, whom we all of us know, who 
wears little tufts on his little chin, outrageous pins and panta- 
loons, smokes cigars on tobacconists' counters, sucks his cane in 
the streets, struts about with Mrs. Snob and the baby (Mrs. S. 
an immense woman, whom Snob nevertheless bullies), who is 
a favourite abc^mination of Leech, and pursued by that savage 
humorist into a thousand of his haunts. There he is, choosing 
waistcoats at the tailor's — such waistcoats ! Yonder he is giving 
a shilling to the sweeper who calls him " Capting " ; now he is 
offering a paletot to a huge giant who is going out in the rain. 
They don't know their own pictures, very likely ; if they did, 
they would have a meeting, and thirty or forty of them would be 
deputed to thrash Mr. Leech. One feels a pity for the poor little 
bucks. In a minute or two, when we close this discourse and 
walk the streets, we shall see a dozen such. 

Ere we shut the desk up, just one word to point out to the 
unwary specially to note the backgrounds of landscapes in Leech's 
drawings — homely drawings of moor and wood, and seashore and 
London street — the scenes of his little dramas. They are as 
excellently true to nature as the actors themselves; our respect 
for the genius and humour which invented both increases as we 
look and look again at the designs. May we have more of them ; 
more pleasant Christmas volumes, over which we and our children 
can laugh together. Can we have too much of truth, and fun, 
and beauty, and kindness ? 
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THE PROFESSOR 

A TALE OF SENTIMENT 
" Why, then, the World's mine oyster." 

CHAPTER I 

I HAVE often remarked that, amon^ other ornaments and 
curiosities, Hackney contains more lailies* schoolo than are to 
be found in idmost any other village, or indeed city, in Euroi>e. 
In every green rustic lane, to every tall old-fashioned house there 
is an iron gate, an ensign of blue and gold, and a large brass plate, 
proclaiming that a ladies' seminary is established upon the premises. 
On one of these plates is writteu^(or rather was, — for the patheti(; 
occurrence which I have to relate took place many years ago) — on 
one of these plates, I say, was engraven the following inscription : — 

"BULGARIA HOUSE. 
Seminary for Young Ladies from three to twenty. 

BY THE MISSES PIDGE. 

(Please wipe your shoes.) " 

The Misses Pidge took a limited number of young ladies (as 
limited, in fact, or as large as the public chose), and instructed 
them in those branches of elegant and useful learning which make 
the British female so su[)erior to all other shes. The younger ones 
learned the princijiles of back-stitch, cross-stitch, bolvstitch. Doctor 
Watts*s Hymns, and "In my Cottiige near a Woml." The elder 
pupils diverged at once from stitching and sami)]ers : they played 
like Thalberg, and pirouetted like Taglioni ; they learned geography, 
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geology, mythology, entomology, modem history, and simple equa- 
tions (Miss Z. Pidge) ; they obtained a complete knowledge of the 
French, Grernian, and Italian tongues, not including English, taught 
by Miss Pidge; Poonah painting and tambour (Miss E. Pidge); 
Brice*s questions and elocution (Miss F. Pidge) ; and, to crown all, 
dancing and gymnastics (which had a very flourishing look in the 
Pidge prospectus, and were printed in German text), dancing and 
GYMNASTICS, wc Say, by Professor Dandolo. The names of other 
professors and assistants followed in modester type. 

Although the Signor's name was decidedly foreign, so English 
was his appearance, and so entirely did he disguise his accent, that 
it was impossible to tell of what place he was a native, if not of 
London, and of the very heart of it ; for he had caught completely 
the peculiarities which distinguish the so-called cockney part of the 
City, and obliterated his A's and doubled his v's, as if he had been 
for all his life in the neighbourlioo<l of Bow bells. Signor Dandolo 
was a stout gentleman of five feet nine, with amazing expanse of 
mouth, chest, and whiskers, which latter were of a red hue. 

I cannot tell how tliis individual first received an introduction 
to the academy of the Misses Pidge, and established himself there. 
Rumours say that Miss Zela Pidge at a Hackney ball first met 
him, and thus the intimacy arose : but, since the circumstances took 
place whicli I am about to relate, that young lady declares that she 
was not the person who brought him to Bulgaria House, — nothing 
but the infatuation and entreaties of Mrs. Alderman Grampus could 
ever have induced her to receive him. The reader will gather from 
this, that Dandolo's after-conduct at Miss Pidge's was not satis- 
factory, nor was it ; and may every mistress of such an establish- 
ment remember that confidence can be sometimes misplaced ; that 
friendship is frequently but another name for villainy. 

But to our story. The stalwart and active Dandolo delighted 
for some time the young ladies at Miss Pidge^s by the agility which 
he displayed in the dance, as well as the strength and manliness of 
his form, as exhibited in the new amusement which he taught. In 
a very short time, Miss Binx, a stout young lady of seventeen, who 
had never until liis appearance walked half a mile without pufiing 
like an apoplectic Lord Mayor, could dance the cachuca, swarm 
up a pole with the agility of a cat, and hold out a chair for three 
minutes without winking. Miss Jacobs could very nearly climb 
through a ladtler (Jacob's ladder, he profanely called it) ; and Miss 
Bole ring such changes upon the dumb-bells as migiit have been 
iieard at Edmonton, if the bells could have spoken. But the most 
promising pupil of Professor Dandolo, as indeed the fairest young 
creature in the establishment of Bulgaria House, was Miss Adeliza 
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Grampus, daughter of the aldennan whose name we have mentioned. 
The pride of her mother, the icJo! of her opulent father, Adeliza 
GrampUB woe in her nineteenth year. Eyes have often been 
Jesrribed; but it would require bluer ink than oura to depict the 
orbs of Adehza. The snow when it first fulls in Cheapsidc is not 
wiiiter than her neck, — when it has been for some days upon the 
ground, trampled by dustmen and jarvies, troilden down by sweeps 
and gentlemen going to businetw, not blacker thnn her hair. Slim 
03 the Monument on Fish Street Hili, her form was slender and 
tall : but it ia needless to recapitulate her charms, and difficult 
indeed to describe them. Let the reader think of his first love, 
and fancy AdeUza. Dandolo, who was emjiloycd to instruct her, 
saw her, and fancied her too, as many a fellow of his inflammable 
temperament would have done in hia place. 

There are few situations in life which can be so improved by 
an enterprising mind as that of a (lancitig-niaster, — I mean in a 
tender or amatory point of view. The dancing-master has over the 
bauk, the hands, the feet and shoulders of his pupils an absolute 
command ; and, being by nature endowed with so much authority, 
can speedily spread his way from the limbs to the rest of the bo<ly, 
and to the mind inclusive. " Toes a little viore (aU, Mis* Adeliza," 
cries he, with the tenilerest air in the world : " biick a Utile more 
straight," and he gently seizes her hand, he raises it consiiierably 
above the level of her ear, he plaeea the tips of his left-hand fingers 
gently upon the yoimg lady's spine, and in this seducing attitude 
gazes tenderly into her eyes ! I say that no woman at any age 
can stand this attitude and this look, especially when darted from 
such eyee as those of Dandolo, On the two firnt occasions when 
the adventurer attempted this audacious manoeuvre, liis victim 
blushed only, and trembled - on the third, she droppeil her full 
eyelids and turned ghastly pale, " A glass of water," cried Adeliza, 
"or I faint." The danciiig-maetcr hastened eagerly away to pro- 
cure the desired beverage, and, as he put it to her tips, whispered 
thrillingly in her ear, " Thine, thine for ei'er, Adeliza ! " 

MLss Grampus sank back in the arms of Miss Bins, but not 
before her raptured lover saw her eyes turning towanls the ceiling, 
and her clammy lips whispering the name of " Dandolo," 

When Madame Schroeder, in the opera of " Fidelio," cries, 
"Nichte, nichts, mein Florestan," it is as nothing eouiiwred to the 
tenderness with which Miss Grampus uttered that soft name. 

" Dandolo ! " wouhl she repeat to her confidante, Miss Binx ; 
"the name was beautiful and glorious in the olden days; five 
hundred years sine*, a myriad of voices shouted it in Venice, when 
one who bore it came forward to wed the sea — the doge's bride 1 
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the blue Adriatic ! the boundless and eternal main ! The frightened 
Turk shrank palsied at the sound ; it was louder than the loudest 
of the cannon, or the stormy screaming of the tempest ! Dandolo ! 
How many brave hearts beat to hear that name ! how many bright 
Bwonls flashed forth at that resistless war-cry ! Oh, Binx ! " would 
Adeliza continue, fondly pressing the arm of that young lady, "is 
it not passing strange that one of that mighty ducal race should 
have live<i to this day, and lived to love me f But I, too," Adeliza 
would add archly, "am, as you know, a daughter of the sea." 

The fact was, that the father of Miss Adeliza Grampus was a 
slicll-fishmonger, which induced the young lady to describe herself 
as a daughter of Ocean. She received her romantic name from her 
mother, after rcjuling Miss Swipes's celebrated novel of " Toby of 
Warsaw " ; and had been fed from her youth upwards with so much 
similar literary ware, that her little mind had gone distracted. 
Her father had sent her from home at fifteen, because she had 
fallen in love with the young man who opened natives in the shop, 
and had vowed to slay herself with the oyster-knife ; at Miss 
Pidge's her sentiment had not deserted her; she knew all Miss 
Landon by heart, had a lock of Mr. Thonnis Moore's hair or wig, 
and read more novels and poetry than ever. And thus the rcii- 
haired dancing-master became in her eyes a Venetian nobleman, 
with whom it was her pride and pleasure to fall in love. 

Being a parlour-boarder at Miss Pidge's seminary (a privilege 
which was acquired by paying five annual giuneas extra). Miss 
Grampus was permitted certain liberties which were not accorded 
to scholars of the ordinary description. She and Miss Binx occa- 
sionally strolled into the village by themselves; they visited the 
library unattended ; they went upon little messages for the Misses 
Pidge ; they walked to church alone, either before or after the long 
row of young virgins who streamed out on every Sabbath day from 
between the fiUgree iron railings of Bulgaria House. It is my 
jiainful duty to state, that on several of these exclusive walks they 
were followed, or met, by the insidious and attentive teacher of 
gymnastics. 

Soon Miss Binx would lag behind, and — shall I own it ? — would 
make up for the lost society of her female friend by the company of 
a man, a friend of the Professor, mysterious and agreeable as him- 
self. May the mistresses of all the esttiblishments for young ladies 
in this kingdom, or queendom rather, peruse this, and reflect how 
dangerous it is for young ladies of any age— ay, even for parlour 
boarders — to go out alone ! In the present instance Miss Grampus 
enjoyed a more than ordinary lil)erty, it is true : when the elder 
Miss Pidge would remonstrate, Miss Zela would anxiously yield to 
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her request; and whyf — the reasoo may be gathered from tlie 
following conversation which passed between the infatuated girl 
and the wily maitre-de-dante. 

" How, Roderick," would Adeliza say, " bow, in the daya of 
oiir first acquaintance, did it cliance tbat you always addressed 
yourself to that odious Zela Pidge, and never deigned to breathe a 
syllable to met" 

"My lips didn't speak to you, Addly" (for to such a pitch of 
familiarity had they arrived), " but my heyes did," 

Adeliza wus not astonished by the peculiarity of his pronun- 
ciation, for, to say truth, it was that commonly adopted in ber 
native home and circle. " And mine," said she tenderly, " they 
followed when jours were not fixed iipon them, for then I dared not 
look upwards. And thougli all on account of Mise Pidge you conld 
not hear the accents of my voice, you might have heard the beatinga 
of my heart ! " 

"I did, I did," gasped Roderick; "I 'card theui haudibly. I 
never Bpokc to you then, for I feared to waken that foul fiend 
slspicion. I wished to henter your seminary, to be continually 
near you, to make you love me ; therefore I wooed the easy and 
foolish Miss Pidge, therefore I took upon me the disguise of^ha 1 
ha l^of a daneing-m aster." (And the young man's countenance 
assumed a grim and demoniac smile.) "Yes ; I degradc<l my name 
and my birthright — I wore these ignoble trappings, and all for the 
love of thcc, my Adeliza ! " Here Signor Dandolo would have knelt 
down, but the road was muddy ; and, his trousers being of nankeen, 
his gallant pnrpoae was frustrated. 

But the story must out, fnr the conversation above narrated has 
betrayed to tlie intelligent reatler a considerable part of it. The 
(act is, as we have said, that Miss Zela Pidge, dancing at the 
Hackney assembly, was introduced to this man ; that he had no 
profession — no means even of sulisistence ; that be saw enough of 
this lady to be aware that he could make her useful to his purpose ; 
and he who had been, we believe it in our conscience, no better 
than a travelling mountebank or harlequin, appeared at Bulgaria 
House in the character of a professor of gymnastics. The gover- 
ness, in the first instance, entertiined for him just such & penchant 
as the pupil afterwards felt : the latter discovered the weakness of 
her mistress, and hence arose Miss Pidge's indulgence, and Miss 
Grampus's iatal passion. 

" Mysterious being ! " continued Adeliza, resuming the conreiwi- 
tion which has been broken by the abuve explanatory hints, " how did 
I learn to love thee I Who art thou] — what dire fate has brought 
thee hither iu this lowly guise to wiu the heart of Adeliza t " 
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" Hadeliza," cried he, " you say well ; / am not what I seem. 
I cannot tell thee what I am ; a tale of horror, of crime, forbids 
the dreadful confession ! But dark as I am, and wretched, nay, 
wicked and desperate, I love thee, Hadeliza — love thee with the 
rapturous devotion of purer days — the tenderness of happier times ! 
I am sad now, and fallen, lady ; suffice it that I once was happy, 
ay, respectable." 

Adeliza's cheek grew deadly pale, her step faltered, and she 
would have fallen to the ground, hjul she not been restrained by 
the strong arm of her lover. " I know not," said she, as she clung 
timidly to his neck, — 

" I know not, I bask not, if guilt's in that art, 
I know tliat I love thee, whatever thou hart.** 

^* Gilt in my heart," said Dandola, "gilt in the heart of 
Roderick ? No, never ! " and he drew her towards him, and on 
her bonnet, her veil, her gloves, nay, on her very cheeks, he im- 
printed a thousand maddening kisses. " But say, my sweet one," 
continued he, " who art thou ? I know you as yet only by your 
lovely baptismal name, and your other name of Grampus." 

Adeliza looked down and blushed. " My parents are lowly," 
she said. 

"But how, then, came you at such a seminary?" said he; 
" twenty pound a quarter, extras and washing not included." 

" They are humble, but wealthy." 

" Ha ! who is your father ? " 

" An alderman of yon metropolis." 

" An alderman ! and what is his profession ? " 

" I blush to tell : he is — an oysternionger,^^ 

" AN OYSTERMONGER ! " screamed Roderick, in the largest 
capitals. " Ha ! ha ! ha ! this is too much ! " and he dropped 
A(leliza*s hand, and never spoke to her during the rest of her walk. 
They moved moodily on for some time, Miss Binx and the other 
young man marching astonished in tlie rear. At length they came 
within sight of the seminary. "Here is Bulgaria House," cried tiie 
maiden steadily ; " Roderick, we must part ! " The effort was too 
much for her ; she flung herself hysterically into his arms. 

But, oh, horror ! a scream was heard from Miss Binx, who 
was seen scuttling at double-quick time towards the schoolhouse. 
Her young man had bolted completely ; and close at the side of 
the lovely, though impmdent couple, stood the angry — and justly 
angry — Miss Zela Pidge ! 

"Oh, Feplinand," siiid she, "is it thus you deceive me? Did 
I bring you to Bulgaria House for this? — did I give you money 
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to buy clothes for this, that you should go by false names, and 
make love to tiiat aaucy, slannnerkin, sentimental Miss Grampue 1 
Ferdinajid, FenliDand," cried she, "ia this truel can I credit my 
eyeat" 

" D your eyes ! " said the Signor augrily, as he darted 

at her a withering look, aud retired down the street. His curses 
might be heard long after he had passed. He never appeared more 
at Bulgaria House, for lie received liis dismisaal the next day. 

That night all the front windows of tbe Miss Fidges' seminary 
were smasbed to shivers. 

On the following Thursday, two places were taken in the coacb 
to town. On the back scat sat« the usher; on tbe front, the 
wasted and roiaerable Adeliza Crampus. 



CHAPTER II 

BUT the matter did oot end here. Miss Grampus's departure 
elicited from her a disclosure of several circumstances which, 
we must Bay, in no degree increased the reputation of Miss 
Zela Pidge. Tlie discoveries which she made were so awkward, 
the tale of crime and licentiousness revealed by. her so deeply 
injurious to the character of the establishnient, that the pupils 
emigrated from it in scores. Miss Bini retired to her friends at 
Wandsworth, Miss Jacobs to her relations in Houndsditch, and 
other young ladies, not mentioned in this history, to other and 
more moral schools ; so that absolutely, at the end of a single half- 
year, such had been the scamial of the story, the Misses Pidgc 
were left witli only two pupils — Mias Dibble, the articled young 
lady, and Miss Bole, the grocer's daughter, who came in exchange 
for tea, candles, and other requisites supplied to tbe establishment 
by ber father. 

" I knew it ! I knew it ! " cried Zela passionately, as she trod 
the echoing and melancholy schoolroom ; " he told me that none 
ever prospered who loved him — that every flower was blighted upon 
which he shone ! Fcnlinand ! Ferdinand, you have caused ruin 
there ! " (pointing to the empty cupboards and forms) ; " but what 
is that to the blacker min here f " and the poor creature slapped 
her heart, and tbe big tears rolled down her chin, and so into 
her tucker. 
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A very very few weeks after this, the plate on Bulgaria House 
was removed for ever. That mausion is now designated " Moscow 
Hall, by Mr. Swish tail and assistants : '' — the bankrupt and fugitive 
Misses Pidge have fled, Heaven knows whither ! for the steamers to 
Boulogne cost more than five shillings in those days. 

Alderman Grampus, as may be imagined, did not receive his 
daughter with any extraordinary degree of courtesy. " He was as 
grumpy," Mrs. G. remarked, " on the occasion as a sow with the 
measles." But had he not reason? A lovely daughter who had 
neglected her education, forgotten lier morals for the second time, 
and fallen almost a prey to villains ! Miss Grampus for some 
months was kept in close confinement, nor ever suffered to stir, 
except occasionally to Bunhill Row for air, and to church for 
devotion. Still, though she knew him to be false, — though she 
knew that under a different, perhaps a prettier name, he had offered 
the same vows to another — she could not but think of Roderick. 

That Professor (as well — too well — he may be called !) knew 
too well her father's name and reputation to experience any diffi- 
culty in finding his abode. It was, as every City man knows, in 
Cheapside ; and thither Dandolo constantly bent his steps : but 
though he marched unceasingly about the mansion, he never 
(mysteriously) would pass it. He watched Adeliza walking, he 
followed her to church ; and many and many a time as she jostled 
out at the gate of the Artillery-ground or the beadle-flanked portid 
of Bow, a teufler hand would meet hers, an active foot would press 
upon hers, a billet discreetly delivered was as adroitly seized, to 
hide in the recesses of her pocket-handkerchief, or to nestle in the 
fragrance of her bosom ! Love ! Love ! how ingenious thou art ! 
thou canst make a ladder of a silken thread, or a weapon of a 
straw ; thou peerest like sunlight into a dungeon ; thou scalest, like 
forlorn hope, a castle wall ; the keep is taken ! — the foeman has 
fled ! — the banner of love floats triumphantly over the corpses of 
the slain ! * 

Thus, though denied the comfort of personal intercourse; 
Adeliza and her lover maintained a frequent and tender correspond- 
ence. Nine times at least in a week, she, by bribing her maid- 
servant, managed to convey letters to the Professor, to which he 
at rarer intervals, though with equal warmth, replied. 

" Why," said the young lady in the course of this correspond- 
ence, "why when I cast my eyes upon my Roderick, do I see 

* We cannot explain this last passage ; but it is so beautiful that the reader 
will pardon the omission of sense, which the author certainly could have put 
in if he liked. 
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him 80 woefully changed in outward guise? He wears not the 
dress which formerly adorned him. Is he poor ? — is he in disguise ] 
— do debts oppress him, or traitors track him for his blood ? Oh 
that my arms might shield him ! — Oh that my purse might aid 
him ! It is the fondest wish of Abeuza G. 

"P.S. — Aware of your fondness for shell-fish, Susan will leave 
a barrel of oysters at the Swan with Two Necks, directed to you, 
as per desire. Ad. G. 

" P.S. — Are you partial to kippered salmon ? The girl brings 
three pounds of it wrapped in a silken handkerchief Tis marked 
with the hair of Adeliza. 

"P.«S^. — I break open my note to say that you will find in it a 
small pot of anchovy paste : may it prove acceptable. Heigho ! I 
would that I could accompany it. A. G." 

It may be imagined, from the text of this note, that Adeliza 
had profited not a little by the perusal of Miss Swipes's novels; 
and it also gives a pretty clear notion of the condition of her lover. 
When that gentleman was a professor at Bulgaria House, his 
costume had strictly accorded with his pretensions. He wore a 
black German coat loaded with frogs and silk trimming, a white 
broad-brimmed beaver, hessians, and nankeen tights. His costume 
at present was singidarly changed for the worse; a rough brown 
frock-coat dangled down to the calves of his brawny legs, where 
likewise ended a pair of greasy shepherd 's-plaid trousers ; a dubious 
red waistcoat, a blue or bird's-eye neckerchief, and bluchers (or 
half-boots), remarkable for thickness and for mud, completed his 
attire. But he looked superior to his fortune ; he wore his grey 
hat very much on one ear; he incessantly tugged at his smoky 
shirt-collar, and walked jingling the halfpence (when he had any) 
in his pocket. He was, in fact, no better than an adventurer, and 
the innocent Adeliza was his prey. 

Though tJie Professor read the first part of this letter with hope 
and pleasure, it may be supposed that the three postscripts were still 
more welcome to him — in fact, he literally did what is often done 
in novels, he devon/red them ; and Adeliza, on receiving a note from 
him the next day, after she had eagerly broken the seal, and with 
panting bosom and flashing eye glanced over the contents— Adeliza, 
we say, was not altogether pleased when she read the following : — 

"Your goodness, dearest, passes belief; but never did poor 
fellow need it more than your miserable faithful Roderick, Yes ! I 
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am poor — ^I am tracked by hell-hounds — I am changed in looks, 
and dress, and happiness — in all but love for thee 1 

" Hear my tale ! I come of a noble Italian family — ^the noblest, 
ay, in Venice. We were free once, and rich, and happy ; but the 
Prussian autograph has planted his banner on our towers — the 
talents of his haughty heagle have seized our wealth, and con- 
signed most of our race to dungeons. I am not a prisoner, only an 
exile. A mother, a bed-ridden grandmother, and five darling sisters 
escaped with me from Venice, and now share my poverty and my 
home. But I have wrestled with misfortune in vain; I have 
struggled with want, till want has overcome me. Adeliza, I want 

BREAD ! 

" The kippered salmon was very good, the anchovies admirable. 
But, oh, my love ! how thirsty they make those who have no means 
of slaking thirst ! My poor grandmother lies delirious in her bed, 
and cries in vain for drink. Alas ! our water is cut off ; I have 
none to give her. The oysters was capital. Bless thee, bless thee ! 
angel of bounty? Have you any more sich, and a few srimpsi 
My sisters are very fond of them. 

" Half-arcrown would oblige. But thou art too good to me 
already, and I blush to ask thee for more. Adieu, Adeliza. — ^The 
wretched but faithful, Roderick Ferdinand 

(38th Count of Dandolo). 
" Bbll Yard : June — .•* 

A shade of dissatisfaction, we say, clouded Adeliza's fair features 
as she perused this note ; and yet there was nothing in it which the 
tenderest lover might not write. But the shrimps, the half-crown, 
the horrid picture of squalid poverty presented by the Count, 
sickened her young heart ; the innate delicacy of the woman revolted 
at the thought of all this misery. 

But better thoughts succeeded : her breast heaved as she read 
and re-read the singular passage concerning the Prussian autograph, 
who had planted his standard at Venice. ** I knew it I " she cried, 
"I knew it!— he is of noble race! Oh Roderick, I will perish, 
but I will help thee ! " 

Alas ! she was not well enough acquainted with history to 
perceive that the Prussian autograph had nothing to do with Venice, 
and had forgotten altogether that she herself had coined the story 
which this adventurer returned to her. 

But a difficulty presented itself to Adeliza's mind. Her lover 
asked for money — where was she to find it? The next day the 
till of the shop was empty, and a weeping apprentice dragged before 
the l^rd Mayor, Jt is true tbs^t «o signs of the money wei^ foun^ 
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upon him ; it is true that he protested his innocence ; but he was 
dismissed the alderman's service, and passed a month at Bridewell 
because Adeliza Grampus had a need}*^ lover. 

"Dearest," she wrote, "will three-and-twenty and sevenpence 
suffice 1 'Tis all I have : take it, and with it the fondest wishes 
of your Adeliza. 

" A sudden thought ! Our apprentice is dismissed. My father 
dines abroad ; I shall be in the retail establishment all the night, 
alone, A. G." 

No sooner had the Professor received this note than hio mind 
was made up. "I will see her," he said; "I will enter that 
accursed shop." He did, and to his ruin, 

• ••'•••• 

That night Mrs. Grampus and her daughter took possession of 
the bar or counter, in the place which Adeliza called the retail 
establishment, and which is commonly denominated the shop. Mrs. 
Grampus herself operated with the oyster-knife, and served the 
Milton morsels to the customers. Age had not diminished her 
skill, nor had wealth rendered her too proud to resume at need 
a profession which she had followed in early days. Adeliza flew 
gracefully to and fro with the rolls, the vinegar-bottle with per- 
forated cork, and the little pats of butter. A little boy ran back- 
wards and forwards to the " Blue Lion " over the way, for the pots 
of porter, or for the brandy and water, which some gentlemen take 
after the play. 

Midnight arrived. Miss Grampus was looking through the 
window, and contrasting the gleaming gas which shone upon the 
ruby lobsters with the calm moon which lightened up the Poultry, 
and threw a halo round the Royal Exchange. She was lost in 
maiden meditation, when her eye fell upon a pane of glass in her 
own window : squeezed against this, flat and white, was the nose 
of a man ! — that man was Roderick Dandolo ! He seemed to be 
gazing at the lobsters more intensely than at Adeliza ; he had his 
hands in his pockets, and was whistling " Jim Crow." * 

Miss Grampus felt sick with joy : she staggered to the counter, 
and almost fainted. The Professor com^luded his melody, and 
entered at once into the shop. He pretended to have no knowledge 
of Miss Grampus, but aborded the two ladies with easy elegance 
and irresistible good-humour. 

"Good evening, ma'am," said he, bowing profoundly to the 

* I know this is an anachronism ; but I only mean that he was performing 
one of the popular melodies of the time.— M. A. T« 
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elder lady. " What a precious hot evening to be sure ! — ^hot, 
ma'am, and hungry, as they say. I could not resist them lobsters, 
'specially when I saw the lady behind 'em." 

At this gallant speech Mrs. Grampus blushed, or looked as if 
she would blush, and said — 

" Law, sir ! " 

" Law, indeed, ma'am," playfully continued the Professor : 
" you're a precious deal better than law — -you're divinity, ma'am ; 
and this, I presume, is your sister ? " 

He pointed to Adeliza as he spoke, who, pale and mute, stood 
fainting against a heap of ginger-beer bottles. The old lady was 
quite won by this stale compliment. 

"My daughter, sir," she said. "Addly, lay a cloth for the 
gentleman. Do you take hoysters, sir, hor lobsters? Both is 
very fine." 

"Why, ma'am," said he, "to say truth, I have come forty 
miles since dinner, and don't care if I have a little of both. I'll 
begin, if you please, with that there (Lord bless its claws, they're 
as red as your lips !), and we'll astonish a few of the natives after- 
wards, by your leave." 

Mrs. Grampus was delighted with the manners and the appetite 
of the stranger. She proceeded forthwith to bisect the lobster, 
while the Professor, in a d^gagS manner, his cane over his shoulder, 
and a cheerful whistle upon his lips, entered the little parlour, and 
took possession of a box and a table. 

He was no sooner seated than, from a scuffle, a giggle, and a 
smack, Mrs. Grampus was induced to suspect that something went 
wrong in the oyster-room. 

" Hadeliza ! " cried she : and that young woman returned blush 
mg now like a rose, who had been as pale before as a lily. 

Mrs. G. herself took in the lobster, bidding her daughter sternly 
to stay in the shop. She approached the stranger with an. angry 
air, and laid the lobster before him. 

" For shame, sir ! " said she solemnly ; but all of a sudden she 
began to giggle like her daughter, and her speech ended with an 
" Have done now ! " 

We were not behind the curtain, and cannot of course say what 
took i)lace j but it is evident that the Professor was a genersd lover 
of the sex. 

Mrs. Grampus returned to the shop, rubbing her lips with her 
fat arms, and restored to perfect good-humour. The little errand- 
boy was despatched over the way for a bottle of Guinness and a 
glass of brandy and water. 

" Hot with ! " shouted a manly voice from the eating-room, 
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and Adeliza was pained to think that in her presence her lover 
could eat so well. 

He ate indeed as if he had never eaten before : here is the bill 
as written by Mrs. Grampus herself: — 

£. 8. d. 



" Two lobsters at 3s. 6d. . . . 


. 7 


Salit 


1 3 


2 Bottils Doubling Stott . 


. 2 4 


1 1 Doz. Best natifs . 


7 4 


14 Pads of Botter . . . , 


. 1 2 


4 Glaflses B. & W 


4 


Bredd (love & J) . 


1 2 


Brakitch of tumler . . . . 


1 6 



" To Samuel Grampus , 
"At the Mermaid in Cheaptide. 



1 5 9 



" Shell-fish in all varieties. N.B. — A great saving in taking a 
quantity." 



i( 



A saving in taking a quantity" said the stranger arclily. 
"Why, ma'am, you ought to let me off very cheap;" and the 
Professor, the potboy, Adeliza, and her mamma, grinned equally 
at this pleasantry. 

"However, never mind the pay, missis," continued he; "we 
an't a-going to quarrel about that, Hadd anotlier glass of brandy 
and water to the bill, and bring it me, when it shall be as I 
am now." 

"Law, sir," simpered Mrs. Grampus, "how's that?" 

^^ Beseated, ma'am, to be sure," replied he, as he sank back 
upon the table. The old huly went laughing away, pleased with 
her merry and facetious customer ; the little boy picked up the 
oyster -shells, of which a mighty pyramid was formed at the 
Professor's feet. 

" Here, Sammy," cried out shrill Mrs. Grampus from the shop, 
" go over to the * Blue Lion ' and get the gentleman his glass : but 
no, you are better where you are, pickin' up them shells. Go you, 
Hadeliza ; it is but across the way." 

Adeliza went with a very bad grace ; she had hoped to exchange 
at least a few words with him her soul adored ; and her mother's 
jealousy prevented the completion of lier wish. 

She had scarcely gone when Mr. Grampus entered from his 
dinner-party. But, though fond of pleasure, he was equally faithful 
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to business : without a word he hung up his brass-buttoned coat^ 
put on his hairy cap, and stuck his sleeves through his apron. 

As Mrs. Grampus was tying it (an office which this faithful 
lady regularly performed), he asked her what business had occurred 
during his absence. 

" Not so bad," said she ; " two pound ten to-night, besides one 
pound eight to receive," and she handed Mr. Grampus the bilL 

" How many are there on 'em ] " said that gentleman, smiling, 
as his eye gladly glanced over the items of the account. 

" Why, that's the best of all : how many do you think ? " 

" If four did it," said Mr. Grampus, " they wouldn't have done 
badly neither." 

" What do you think of one ? " cried Mrs. G., laughing, " and he 
an't done yet. Haddy is gone to fetch him another glass of brandy 
and water." 

Mr. Grampus looked very much alarmed. " Only one, and you 
say he an't paid ? " 

" No," said the lady. 

Mr. Grampus seized the bill, and rushed wildly into the dining- 
room : the little boy was picking up the oyster-shells still, there 
were so many of them; the Professor was seated on the table, 
laughing as if drunk, and picking his teeth with his fork. 

Grampus, shaking in every joint, held out the bill : a horrid 
thought crossed him ; he had seen that face before ! 

The Professor kicked sneeringly into the air the idle piece of 
paper, and swung his legs recklessly to and fro. 

" What a flat you are," shouted he, in a voice of thunder, " to 
think I'm argoin' to pay ! Pay ! I never pay — I'm Dando ! " 

The people in the other boxes crowded forward to see the cele- 
brated stranger ; the little boy grinned as he dropped two hundre<l 
and forty-four oyster-shells, and Mr. Grampus rushed madly into 
his front shop, shrieking for a watchman. 

As he ran, he stumbled over something on the floor — a woman 
and a glass of brandy and water lay there extended. Like Tar- 
quinia reversed, Elijah Grampus was trampling over the lifeless 
body of Adeliza. 

Why enlarge upon the miserable theme? The confiding girl, 
in returning with the grog from the " Blue Lion," had arrived at 
the shop only in time to hear the fatal name of Dando. She saw 
him, tipsy and triumphant, bestriding the festal table, and yelling 
with horrid laughter ! The truth flashed upon her — she fell ! 

Lost to worldly cares in contemplating the sorrows of their 
idolised child, her parents forgot all else beside. Mrs. G. held 
the vinegar-cruet to her nostrils; her busbi^nd brought the soda 
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water fountain to play upon her ; it restored her to life, but not 
to sense. When Adeliza Grampus rose from that trance, she was 

a MANIAC 1 

But what became of the deceiver f The gormandising ruffian, 
the lying renegade, the fiend in human shape, escaped in the midst 
of this scene of desolation. He walked unconcerned through the 
shop, his hat cocked on one side as before, swaggering as before, 
whistling as before : far in the moonlight might you see his figure ; 
long, long in the night-silence rang his demoniac melody of *' Jim 
Crow"! 

• •••••• 

When Samuel the boy cleaned out the shop in the morning, and. 
made the inventory of the goods, a silver fork, a plated ditto, a 
dish, and a pewter-pot were found to be wanting. Ingenuity will 
not be long in guessing the name of the thief. 

Gentles, my tale is told. If it may have deterred one soul 
from vice, my end is fully answered : if it may have taught to 
schoolmistresses carefulness, to pupils circumspection, to youth the 
folly of sickly sentiment, the pain of bitter deception ; to manhood 
the crime, the meanness of gluttony, the vice which it occasions, 
and the wicked passions it fosters ; if these, or any of these, have 
been taught by the above tale, the writer seeks for no other reward. 

Note. — Please send the proceeds as requested per letter ; the 
bearer being directed not to give up the manuscript without. 
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FOR some time after the fatal accident which deprived her of her 
husband, Mrs. Bluebeard was, as may be imagined, in a state 
of profound grief. 

There was not a widow in all the country who went to such an 
expense for black bombazeen. She had her beautiful hair confined 
in crimped caps, and her weepers came over her elbows. Of course 
she saw no company except her sister Anne (whose company was 
anything but pleasant to the widow) ; as for her brothers, their 
odious mess-table manners had always been disagreeable to her. 
What did she care for jokes about the major, or scandal concerning 
the Scotch surgeon of the regiment 1 If they drank their wine out 
of black bottles or crystal, what did it matter to her 1 Their stories 
of the stable, the parade, and the last run with the hounds, were 
perfectly odious to her ; besides, she could not bear their impertinent 
mustachios and filthy habit of smoking cigars. 

They were always wild vulgar young men at the best ; but now, 
oh ! their presence to her delicate soul was horror ! How could she 
bear to look on them after what ha<l occurred ? She thought of the 
best of husbands ruthlessly cut down by their cruel heavy cavalry 
sabres ; the kind friend, the generous landlord, the spotless justice 
of peace, in whose family differences these rude comets of dragoons 
had dared to interfere, whose venerable blue hairs they had dragged 
down with sorrow to the grave ! 

She put up a most splendid monument to her departed lord over 
the family vault of the Bluebeards. The rector. Doctor Sly, who 
had been Mr. Bluel)eard'8 tutor at college, wrote an epitaph in the 
most {x>mpou8 yet pathetic Latin : — " Siste, viator ! moerens coiy'ux, 
heu ! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui meminisse ; " 
in a word, everything that is usually said in epitaphs. A bust of 
the departed saint, with Virtue mourning over it, stood over the 
epitaph, surrounded by medallions of his wives, and one of these 
me<lallions had as yet no name in it, nor (the epitaph said) could 
the widow ever be consoled until her own name was inscribed there. 
" For then I shall be with him. In ccelo quies," she would say, 
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throwing up her fine eyes to heaven, and quoting the enormous words 
of the hatchment which was put up in the church and over Bhie- 
beard's hall, where the butler, the housekeeper, the footman, the house- 
maid, and scullions were all in the profoundest momming. The keeper 
went out to shoot birds in a crape band ; nay, the very scarecrows in 
the orchard and fruit-garden were ordered to be dressed in black. 

Sister Anne was the only person who refused to wear black. 
Mrs. Bluebeard would have parted with her, but she had no other 
female relative. Her father, it may be remembered by readers of 
the former part of her Memoirs, had married again ; and the mother 
in-law and Mrs. Bluebeard, as usual, hated each other furiously. 
Mrs. Shacabac had come to the hall on a visit of condolence ; but 
the widow was so rude to her on the second dav of the visit that 
the stepmother quitted the house in a fury. As for the Bluebeards, 
of course they hated the widow. Had not Mr. Bluebeard settled 
every shilling upon her? and, having no children by his former 
marriage, her property, as I leave you to fancy, was pretty hand- 
some. So sister Anne was the only female relative whom Mrs. 
Bluebeard would keep near her, and, as we all know, a woman 
must have a female relative under any circumstances of pain, or 
pleasure, or profit — when she is married, or when she is in a delicate 
situation. But let us continue our story. 

" I will never wear mourning for that odious wretch, sister ! '* 
Anne would cry. 

" I will trouble you. Miss Anne, not to use such words in my 
presence regarding the best of husbands, or to quit the room at 
once I " the widow would answer. 

" I'm sure it's no great pleasure to sit in it. I wonder you don't 
make use of the closet, sister, where the other Mrs. Bluebeards are." 

" Impertinence ! they were all embalmed by Monsieur Gannal. 
How dare you report the monstrous calumnies regarding the best 
of men ? Take down the family Bible and read what my blessed 
saint says of his wives — read it written in his own hand : — 

" * Friday y Jv^ne 20. — Married my beloved wife, Anna Maria 
Scrogginsia. 

" * Saturday, August 1. — A bereaved husband has scarcely 
strength to write down in this chronicle that the dearest of wives, 
Anna Maria Scrogginsia, expired this day of sore throat.' 

" There ! can anything be more convincing than that ? Read 
again : — 

^^^ Tuesday, SepL 1. — This day I led to the hymeneal altar 
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my BouVs blessing, Louisa Matilda Hopkinson. May this angel 
supply the place of her I have lost ! 

" * Wednesday^ October 5. — Oh, heavens ! pity the distraction 
of a wretch who is obliged to record the ruin of his dearest hopes 
and affections ! This day my adored Louisa Matilda Hopkinson 
gave up the ghost ! A complaint of the head and shoulders was 
the sudden cause of the event which has rendered the unhappy 
subscriber the most miserable of men. Bluebeabd.' 

"Every one of the women are calendared in this delightful, 
this pathetic, this truly virtuous and tender way; and can you 
suppose that a man who wrote such sentiments could be a 
murderer^ miss 1 " 

"Do you mean to say that he did not kill them, thent" 
said Anne. 

" Gracious goodness, Anne, kill them ! they died all as naturally 
as I hope you will. My blessed husband was an angel of good- 
ness and kindness to them. Was it his fault that the doctors 
could not cure their maladies ? No, that it wasn't ! and when 
they died the inconsolable husband had their bodies embalmed, 
in order that on this side of the grave he might never part 
from them." 

" And why did he take you up in the tower, pray ? and why 
did you send me in such a hurry to tlie leads ? and why did he 
sharpen his long knife, and roar out to you to come down ] " 

" Merely to punish me for my cmosity — the dear, good, kind, 
excellent creature ! " sobbed the widow, overpowered with affec- 
tionate recollections of her lord's attentions to her. 

" I wish," said sister Anne sulkily, " that I had not been in 
Buch a hurry in summoning my brothers." 

" Ah ! " screamed Mrs. Bluebeard, with a harrowing scream, 
" don't — don't reciiU that horrid fatal day, miss ! If you had not 
misled your brothers, my poor dear darling Bluebeard would still 
be in life, still — still the soul's joy of his bereaved Fatima ! " 

Whether it is that all wives adore husbands when the latter 
are no more, or whether it is that Fatima's version of the story 
is really the correct one, and that the common impression against 
Bluebeard is an odious prejudice, and that he no more murdere<l 
his wives than you and I have, remains yet to be proved, and, 
indeed, does not much matter for the understanding of the rest of 
Mrs. B.'s a<l ventures. And though people will say that Bluebeard's 
settlement of his whole fortune on his wife, in event of survivorship, 
was a mere act of absurd mystification, seeing that he was fully 
determined to cut her head off after the honeymoon, yet the best 
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teat of hiB real intentions is the profound grief which the widow 
manifested for his dentli, aod tlie fact tliat he left her mighty well 
to do in the world. 

If any one were to leave you or me a fortime, jny dear friend, 
would we be too anxious to rake up the how and the whyl 
Pooh ! pooh ! we would take it and make no bonce about it, and 
Mrs. Bluebeard did likewiec. Her husband's family, it is true, 
argued the point with her, and said, " Mudam, you must perceive 
that Mr, Bluebeard never intended the fortune for you, as it was 
his fixed intention to chop off your head ! it is clear that he meant 
to leave liis mouey to his blood relations, therefore you ought in 
equity to hand it over." But she sent them all off with a flea in 
their ears, as the saying is, and said, " Your argument may be a 
very good one, but I will, if you please, keep the money." And 
she ordercfl the mourning as we have before shown, and indulged 
in grief, and exalted everywhere the character of the deceased. If 
any one would but leave me a fortune, what a funeral and what a 
character I would give him ! 

Bluebeard Hall is situated, as we all very well know, in a 
remote country district, and, although a fine residence, is remark- 
ably gloomy and lonely. To the widow's susceptible mind, af^r 
the death of her darling husband, the place became intolerable. 
The walk, the lawn, the fountiiin, the green glades of park over 
which frisked the dappled deer, all — all recalled the memory of 
her belovefl. It was but yesterday that, us they roamed through 
the park in the calm summer evening, her Bluebeard pointed out 
to the keeper the fat buck he was to kill. "Ah ! " said the widow, 
with tears in ber fine eyes, " the artless stag was shot down, the 
haunch was cut and roasted, tiie jelly had been prepared from the 
currant-bushes in the garden that he loved, but my Bluebeard 
never ate of the venison ! Look, Anna sweet, pass we the old oak 
hall ; 'tis hung with trophies won by him in the chase, with pictures 
of the noble race of Blueiieanl ! Look ! by the fireplace there is 
the gig-whip, bis riding-whip, the spud with which you know he 
used to dig the wee<ls out of the temice-walk ; in that drawer are his 
spuiB, his whistle, his visiting-cards, with his dear dear name engraven 
upon them ! There are the bits of string chat he used to cut off the 
parcels and keep because string was always useful ; his buttou-hook, 
and there is the peg on wiiich he used to hang Iiis li^h— Auf / " 

Uncontrollable emotions, bursts of passionate tears, would 
follow these tender reminiscences of the widow ; and the long aud 
short of the matter was, that she was determined to give up Blue- 
bcanl Hall and live elsewhere ; her love for the memory of the 
deceased, she said, rendered the place too wretched. 
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Of course an envious and sneering world said that she was 
tiretl of the country and wanted to marry again; but she little 
heeded its taunts, and Anne, who hated her stepmother and could 
not live at home, was fain to accompany her sister to the town 
where the Bluebeards have had for many years a very large, genteel, 
old-fashioned house. So she went to the town-house, where they 
lived and quarrelled pretty much as usual ; and though Anne often 
threatened to leave her and go to a boarding-house, of which there 
were plenty in the place, yet after all to live with her sister, and 
drive out in the carriage with the footman and coachman in moiun- 
mg, and the lozenge on the panels, with the Bluebeard and Shacabac 
arms quartered on it, was far more respectable, and so the lovely 
sisters continued to dwell together. 

For a lady under Mrs. Bluebeard's circumstances, the town 
house had other and peculiar advantages. Besides being an ex- 
ceedingly spacious and dismal brick building, with a dismal iron 
railing in front, and long dismal thin windows with little panes of 
glass, it looked out into the churchyard where, time out of mind, 
between two yew-trees, one of which is cut into the form of a 
peacock, while the other represents a dumb-waiter — it looked into 
the churchvard where the monument of the late Bluebeanl was 
placed over the family vault. It was the first thing the widow 
saw from her bedroom window in the morning, and 'twas sweet to 
watch at night from the parlour the pallid moonlight lighting up 
the bust of the departed, and Virtue throwing great black shadows 
athwart it. Polyanthuses, rhododendra, ranunculuses, and other 
flowers with the largest names and of the most delightful odours, 
were planted within the little iron railing that enclosed the last 
resting-place of the Bluebeards ; and the beadle was instnicted to 
half-kill any little boys who might be caught plucking these sweet 
testimonies of a wife's affection. 

Over the sideboard in the dining-room hung a full-length of Mr. 
Bluebeard, by Ticklegill, R.A., in a militia uniform, frowning down 
upon the knives and forks and silver trays. Over the mantelpiece 
he was represented in a hunting costume on his favourite horse ; 
there was a sticking-plaster silhouette of him in the widow's bed- 
room, and a miniature in the drawing-room, where he was drawn in a 
gown of black and gold, holding a gold-tajBselled trencher-cap with 
one hand, and with the other pointing to a diagram of Pons Asinorum. 
This likeness was taken when he was a fellow-commoner at 
Saint John's College, Cambridge, and Ixjfore the growth of that 
blue beard which was the ornament of his manhood, and a part of 
which now formed a beautiful blue neck-chain for his bereaved wife. 
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Sister Anne said the town house was even more dismal than 
the country-house, for there was pure air at the Hall, and it was 
pleasanter to look out on a park than on a churchyard, however 
fine the monuments might be. But the widow said she was a 
light-minded hussy, and persisted as usual in her lamentations and 
mourning. The only male whom she would admit within her doors 
was the parson of the parish, who read sermons to her ; and, as his 
reverence was at least seventy years old, Anne, though she might 
he ever so much minded to fall in love, had no opportunity to 
indulge her inclination; and the townspeople, scandalous as they 
might be, could not find a word to say against the liaison of the 
venerable man and the heart-stricken widow. 

All other company she resolutely refused. When the players 
were in the town, the poor manager, who came to beg her to 
bespeak a comedy, was thrust out of the gates by the big butler. 
Though there were balls, card-parties, and assemblies. Widow Blue- 
beard would never subscribe to one of them ; and even the officers, 
those all-conquering heroes who make such ravages in ladies' hearts, 
and to whom all ladies' doors are commonly open, could never get 
an entry into the widow's house. Captain Whiskerfield strutted 
for three weeks up and down before her house, and had not the 
least effect upon her. Captain O'Grady (of an Irish regiment) 
attempted to bribe the servants, and one night actually scaled the 
garden wall ; but all that he got was his foot in a man-trap, not to 
mention being dreadfully scarified by the broken glass; and so he 
never made love any more. Finally, Captain Blackbeard, whose 
•whiskers vied in magnitude with those of the deceased Bluebeard 
himself, although he attended church regularly every week — he who 
had not darkened the doors of a church for ten years before — even 
Captain Blackbeard got nothing by his piety ; and the widow never 
once took her eyes off her book to look at him. The barracks were 
in despair; and Captain Whiskerfield's tailor, who had supplied 
him with new clothes in order to win the widow's heart, ended by 
clapping the Captain into gaol. 

His reverence the parson highly applauded the widow's conduct 
to the officers; but, being himself rather of a social turn, and fond of a 
good dinner and a bottle, he represented to the lovely mourner that 
she should endeavour to divert her grief by a little respectable society, 
and recommended that she should from time to time entertain a few 
grave and sober persons whom he would present to her. As Doctor 
Sly had an unbounded influence over the fair mourner, she acceded 
to his desires ; and accordingly he introduced to her house some of 
the most venerable and worthy of his acquaintance, — all married 
people, however^ so that the widow should not take the least alarm. 
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It happened that the Doctor had a nephew, who was a lawyet 
in London, and this gentleman came dutifully in the long vacation 
to pay a visit to his reverend uncle. "He is none of your roy stor- 
ing dashing young fellows," said his reverence ; "he is the delight 
of his mamma and sisters ; he never drinks anything stronger than 
tea; he never missed church thrice a Sunday for these twenty 
years ; and I hope, my dear and amiable madam, that you will not 
object to receive this pattern of young men for the sake of your 
most devoted friend, his uncle." 

The widow consented to receive Mr. Sly. He was not a hand- 
some man certainly. ''But what does that matter?" said the 
Doctor ; " he is goody and virtue is better than all the beauty of aU 
the dragoons in the Queen's service." 

Mr. Sly came there to dinner, and he came to tea; and he 
drove out with the widow in the carriage with the lozenge on it ; 
and at church he handed the psalm-book; and, in short, he paid 
her every attention which could be expected fh)m so polite a young 
gentleman. 

At this the town began to talk, as people in towns will. " The 
Doctor kept all bachelors out of the widow's house," said they, " in 
order that that ugly nephew of his may have the field entirely to 
himself." These speeches were of course heard by sister Anne, and 
the little minx was not a little glad to take advantage of them, in 
order to induce her sister to see some more cheerful company. The 
fact is, the young hussy loved a dance or a game at cards much 
more than a humdrum conversation over a tea-table; and so she 
plied her sister day and night with hints as to the propriety of 
opening her house, receiving the gentry of the county, and spend- 
ing her fortune. 

To this point the widow at length, though with many sighs and 
vast unwillingness, acceded ; and she went so far as to order a very 
becoming half-mourning, in which all the world declared she looked 
charming. "I carry," said she, "my blessed Bluebeard in my 
heart, — that is in the deepest mourning for him, and when the 
heart grieves there is no need of outward show." 

So she issued cards for a little quiet tea and supper, and several 
of the best families in the town and neighbourhood attended her 
entertainment. It was followed by another and another ; and at 
last Captain Blackbeard was actually introduced, though, of course, 
he came in plain clothes. 

Doctor Sly and his nephew never could abide the Captain. 
"They had heard some queer stories," they said, "about proceed- 
ings in barracks. Who waa it that drank three bottles at a sitting? 
who had a mare that ran for the plate ? and why was it that Dolly 
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Coddlins left the town bo audilenlyt" Mr. Sly turned up the 
whites of biB eyen as his uncle asked theee questions, and siglietl 
for the nnckedness of the world. But for all that he was delighted, 
especially at the anger which the widow manifested when the Dolly 
Coddlins affair was hinted at. She was furiouB, nnd vowed she 
would never see the wretch again. The lawyer and his uncle were 
chaimed. short-aighted lawyer and parson, do you think Mrs. 
Bluebeard would have been so angry if she had not been jealous t^ 

do you think she would have been jealous if she had not had 

not what? She protested that she no more cared for the Captain 
than she did for one of her footmen ; but tlie next time he oilled 
she would not condescend to say a word to htm. 

" My dearest Miss Anne," said the Captain, as he met her in 
Sir Roger de Coverley (she was betself dancing with Ensign Trippet), 
" what ia the matter with your lovely sister 1 " 

"Dolly Coddlins is the matter," said Miss Anne. "Mr. Sly 
has told all ; " and she was down the middle in a twinkling. 

The Captain blushed bo at this monstrous insinuation that 
any one could see how incorrect it waa. He made innumerable 
blunders in the dance, and was all the time casting such ferocious 
glances at Mr. Sly (who did not dance, but sate by the widow and 
ate ices), that his partner thought he was mad, and that Mr. Sly 
became very uneasy. 

When the dance was over, he came to pay his respects to the 
widow, and, in bo doing, somehow trod so violently on Mr. Sly's 
foot that that gentleman screamed with pain, and presently went 
home. But though be was gone the widow was not a whit more 
gmcioua to Captain Blackbeard. She requested Mr. Trippet to 
order her carriage that night, and went home without uttering one 
single word to Captain Blackbeard. 

The next morning, and with a fcce of preternatural longitude, 
the Reverend Doctor Sly paid a visit to the widow. " The wicked- 
ness and bloodthirstiness of the world," said he, " increase every 
day. O my dear madam, what monsters do we meet in it — what 
wretches, what assaasins, are allowed to go abroail ! Would you 
believe it, that this morning, as my nephew was taking his peaceful 
morning meal, one of the ruftiona from the barracks presented hiui' 
self with a challenge from Captain Blackbeardt" 

" la he hurt t " screamed the widow. 

"No, my dear friend, my dear Frederick is not hurt. And 
t^, what a joy it will be to him to think you have that tender 
solicitude for his welfare ! " 

"You know I have always had the highest respect for him," 
said the widow ; who, when she screamed, was in truth thinking 
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of somebody else. But the Doctor did not choose to interpret hei 
thoughts in that way, and gave all the benefit of them to his 
nephew. 

"That anxiety, dearest madam, which you express for him 
emboldens me, encourages me, authorises me, to press a point on 
you which I am sure must have entered your thoughts ere now. 
The dear youth in whom you have shown such an interest lives 
but for you ! Yes, fair lady, start not at hearing that his sole 
affections are yours ; and with what pride shall I carry to him 
back the news that he is not indifferent to you ! " 

" Are they going to fight ? " continued the lady, in a breathless 
state of alarm. " For Heaven's sake, dearest Doctor, prevent the 
horrid horrid meeting. Send for a magistrate's warrant; do any- 
thing; but do not suffer those misguided young men to cut each 
other's throats ! " 

" Fairest lady, I fly ! " said the Doctor, and went back to lunch 
quite delighted with the evident partiality Mrs. Bluebeard showed 
for his nephew. And Mrs. Bluebeard, not content with exhorting 
him to prevent the duel, rushed to Mr. Pound, the magistrate, 
informed him of the facts, got out warrants against both Mr. Sly 
and the Captain, and would have put them into execution ; but it 
was discovered that the former gentleman had abruptly left town, 
so that the constable could not lay hold of him. 

It somehow, however, came to be genemlly known that the 
widow Bluebeard had declared herself in favour of Mr. Sly, the 
lawyer; that she had fainted when told her lover was about to 
fight a duel ; finally, that she had accepted him, and would marry 
him as soon as the quarrel between him and the Captain was 
settled. Doctor Sly, when applied to, hummed and ha'd, and 
would give no direct answer ; but he denied nothing, and looked so 
knowing, that all the world was certain of the fact ; and the county 
paper next week stated : — 

" We imderstand that the lovely and wealthy Mrs. Bl — ^b — rd is 
about once more to enter the bands of wedlock with our distin- 
guished townsman, Frederick S — y. Esquire, of the Middle Temple, 
London. The learned gentleman left town in consequence of a 
dispute with a gallant son of Mars which was likely to have led to 
warlike results, had not a magistrate's warrant intervened, when 
the Captain was bound over to keep the peace." 

In fact, as soon as the Captain was so bound over, Mr. Sly came 
back, stating that he had quitted the town not to avoid a duel, — 
far from it, but to keep out of the way of the ma^tratefii and give 
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the Captain every facility. He had taken out no warrant ; ha 
had been perfectly ready to meet the Captain ; if otlieia liad been 
more prudent, it was not his fault. So he held up his heiid, and 
conked his hat with the moet determinetl air ; and all the kwyera' 
clerks in the place were quite proud of their hero. 

Ab for Captain Blackbeard, liis rage and indignation may be 
imagined ; a wife robbed from him, his honour put in qucBtion by 
an oiliouB, lanky, squinting lawyer ! He fell ill of a fever incon- 
tinently ; and the surgeon was obliged to take a quantity of blood 
from him, ten times the amount of which he swore he would have 
out of the veins of the atrocious Sly. 

The announcement in the Mercury, however, filled the widow 
with almost equal indiguation. "The widow of the gallant Blue- 
beard," she said, " inarry an odious wretch who lives in dingy 
chambers in the Middle Temple ! Send for Doctor Sly." TIte 
Doctor came ; she rate^l him soundly, aske<l him how he dared set 
abroad such calumnies concerning her; ordered Jiim to send his 
nephew back to London at once ; and, as he valued her esteem, as he 
valued the next presentation to a fat living which lay in her gift, 
to contradict everywhere, and in the fullest terms, the wicked report 
concerning her. 

"My dearest madam," said the Doctor, pulling his longest face, 
" you shall be obeyed. The poor lad shall be acquainted with the 
fatal change in your sentiments \ " 

" Change in my sentiments. Doctor Sly ! " 

" With tlie destruction of his hopes, rather let me say ; and 
Heaven grant that the dear boy have strength to bear up against 
the misfortune which comes so suddenly upon him ! " 

The next day sister Anne came witJi a face full of care to Mrs. 
Bluebeard. " Oh that unhappy lover of yours ! " said slic. 

"Is the Captain unwell 1" exclaimed the widow. 

" No, it is the other," answered sister Anne. " Poor, poor Mr. 
Sly ! , He made a will leaving you all, except five pounds a year 
to his laundress ; he made his will, locked his door, took heart- 
rending leave of his uncle at night, and this morning was found 
hanging at his bed-post when Sambo, the black servant, took him 
up his water to shave. 'Let me be buried,' he said, 'with the 
pincushion she gave me and the locket containing her hair.' Did 
you give him a pincushion, sisterT did you give him a locket with 
your hair?" 

"It was only silver-gilt!" sobbed the widow; "and now, oh 
heavens ! I have killed him ! " The heart-rending nature of her 
Bobe may be imagined; but they wore abruptly interrupted bf 
her siBter. 
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" Killed him ? — no such thing ! Sambo cut him down when he 
was as black in the face as the honest negro himself. He came 
down to breakfast, and I leave you to fancy what a touching 
meeting took place between the nephew and uncle." 

" So much love ! " thought the widow. " What a pity he 
squints so ! If he would but get his eyes put straight, I might 

perhaps " She did not finish the sentence : ladies often leave 

this sort of sentence in a sweet confusion. 

But hearing some news regarding Captain Blackbeard, whose 
illness and blood-letting were described to her most pathetically, 
as well as accurately, by the Scotch surgeon of the regiment, her 
feelings of compassion towards the lawyer cooled somewhat ; and 
when Doctor Sly called to know if she would condescend to meet 
the unhappy youth, she said, in rather a distrait manner, that she 
wished him every happiness ; that she had the highest regard and 
respect for him ; that she besought him not to think any more of 
committing the dreadful crime which would have made her unliappy 
for ever ; InU that she thought, for the sake of both parties, they 
had better not meet until Mr, Sl/^ feelings had grown somewhat 
more calm. 

" Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! " said the l)octor, " may he be 
enabled to bear his frightful calamity ! I have taken away his 
razors from him, and Sambo, my man, never lets him out of 
his sight." 

The next day Mrs. Bluebeard thought of sending a friendly 
message to Dpctor Sly's, asking for news of the health of his 
nephew; but, as she was giving her orders on that subject to 
John Thomas, the footman, it happened that the Captain arrive<l, 
and so Thomas was sent downstairs again. And the Captain 
looked so delightfully interesting with his arm in a sling, and his 
beautiful black whiskers curling round a face which was paler than 
usual, that at the end of two hours the widow forgot the message 
altogether, and, indeed, I believe, asked the Captain whether he 
would not stop and dine. Ensign Trippet came, too, and the 
party was very pleasant; and the military gentlemen laughed 
hugely at the idea of the lawyer having been cut off the bed-post 
by the black servant, and were so witty on the subject, that the 
widow ended by half believing that the bed-post and hanging scheme 
on the part of Mr. Sly was only a feint — a trick to win her heart 
Though this, to be sure, was not agreed to by the lady without a 
pang, for entre 7ious, to hang oneself for a lady is no small com-: 
plinient to her attractions, and, perhaps, Mrs. Bluebeard was rather 
(lisap(X)inted at the notion that the hanging was not a bond Jide 
strangulation. 
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However, presently her uerves were excited again ; and ahe 
was consoled or horrified, as the case may be (the reader must 
settle the point according to his ideas and knowledge of woman- 
kind) — she was at any rate dreadfully excited by the receipt of a, 
lullet in the well-known clerk-like hand of Mr. Sly. It ran Uiub : — 

"I saw you through your dining-ioom windows. You were 
hobnobbing with Captain Blackbeard. You looked rosy and well 
You smiled. You drank off the champagne at a single draught. 

"I can bear it no more. Live on, smile on, and be happy. 
My ghost shall repine, perhaps, at your happiness with another — 
hut in life I should go mad were I to witness it. 

" It is best that I should be gone. 

" When you receive this, tell my uncle to drag the fish-pond at 
the end of Bachelor's Acre. His black servant Sambo accompanies 
me, it is tnic. But Sambo shall perish with me abould his obstinacy 
venture to restrain me from my purpose. I know the poor fellow's 
honesty well, but I also know my own despair. 

" Sambo will leave a wife and seven children. Be kind to 
those orphsji mulattoes for the sake of Frederick." 

The widow gave a dreadful shriek, and interrupted the two 
Captains, who were each just in the act of swallowing a bumper of 
claret. " Fly — fly— save him," she screamed ; " save him, monsters, 

ere it is too late ! Drowned ! — Frederick I — Bachelor's Wa " 

Syncope took place, and the rest of the sentence was interrupted. 

Deucedly disappointed at being obliged to give up their wine, 
the two heroes seized their cocked-hats, and went towards the spot 
which the widow in her wild exclamations of despair Lad sufficiently 



Trippct was fbr running to the fish-pond at the rate of ten miles 
an hour. " Take it easy, my good fellow," said Captain Blackbeard ; 
"running is unwholesome after dinner. And if that squinting 
scoundrel of a lawyer doei drown himself, I shan't sleep any the 
worse." So the two gentlemen walked very leisurely on towards 
the Bachelor's Walk; and, indeed, seeing on their way thither 
Major Macabaw looking out of the window at his quartere and 
smoking a cigar, they went upstairs to consult the Miyor, as sJso a 
bottle of Schiedam he had. 

"They come not ! " said the widow, when restored to herself. 
" Oh, heavens I grant that Frederick is safe ! Sister Anne, go up 
to the leads and look if anybody is coming." And up, accordingly, 
to the garrets sister Anne mounted. " Do you see anybody coming, 
sister Anne 1 " 
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"I see Doctor Drench's little boy," said sister Anne; "he is 
leaving a pill and draught at Miss Molly GruVs." 

" Dearest sister Anne, don't you see any one conoing 1 " shouted 
the widow once again. 

" I see a flock of dust, — no ! a cloud of sheep. Pshaw ! I see 
the London coach coming in. There are three outsides, and the 
guard has flung a parcel to Mrs. Jenkins's maid." 

" Distraction ! Look once more, sister Anne." 

"I see a crowd — a shutter — a shutter with a man on it — a 
beadle — forty little boys — Gracious goodness ! what can it be ? " and 
downstairs tumbled sister Anne, and was looking out of the parlour- 
window by her sister's side, when the crowd she had perceived from 
the garret passed close by them. 

At the head walked the beadle, slashing about at the little 
boys. 

Two scores of these followed and surrounded 

A SHUTTER carried by four men. 

On the shutter lay Frederick I He was ghastly pale ; his hair 
was draggled over his face ; his clothes stuck tight to him on account 
of the wet ; streams of water gurgled down the shutter sides. But 
he was not dead ! He turned one eye round towards the window 
where Mrs. Bluebeard sat, and gave her a look which she never could 
forget. 

Sambo brought up the rear of the procession. He was quite 
wet through ; and, if anything would have put his hair out of curl, 
his ducking would have done so. But, as he was not a gentleman, 
he was allowed to walk home on foot, and, as he passed the widow's 
window, he gave her one dreadful glance with his goggling black 
eyes, and moved on pointing with his hands to the shutter. 

John Thomas, the footman, was instantly despatched to Doctor 
Sly's to have news of the patient. There was no shilly-shallying 
now. He came back in half-an-hour to say that Mr. Frederick 
flung himself into Bachelor's Acre fish-pond with Sambo, had been 
dragge<l out with difficulty, had been put to bed, and had a pint of 
white wine whey, and was pretty comfortable. " Thank Heaven ! " 
said the widow, and gave John Thomas a seven-shilling piece, and 
sat down with a lightened heart to tea. ** What a heart ! " said she 
to sister Anne. " And, oh, what a pity it is that he squints ! " 

Here the two Captains ariived. They had not been to the 
Bachelor's Walk ; they had remained at M^jor Macabaw's considting 
the Schiedam. They had made up their minds what to say. " Hang 
the fellow ! he will never have the pluck to drown himself," said 
Captain Blackbeard. " Let us argue on that, as we may safely," 

" My sweet lady," said he, accordingly, "we have had the pond 
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dragged. No Mr. Sly. And the fisherman who keeps the punt 
assures us that he has not been there all day." 

" Audacious falsehood ! '* said the widow, her eyes flashing fire. 
"Gro, heartless man ! who dares to trifle thus with the feelings of a 
respectable and unprotected woman. Go, sir, you're only fit for the 
love of a — Dolly — Coddlins ! " She pronounced the Coddlins with 
a withering sarcasm that struck the Captain aghast ; and sailing 
out of the room, she left her tea untasted, and did not wish either 
of the military gentlemen good-night. 

But, gentles, an ye know the delicate fibre of woman's heart, 
ye will not in very sooth believe that such events as those we have 
described — such tempests of passion — fierce winds of woe — blinding 
lightnings of tremendous joy and tremendous grief — could pass over 
one frail flower and leave it all unscathed. No ! Grief kills as 
joy doth. Doth not the scorching sun nip the rose-bud as well as 
the bitter wind 1 As Mrs. Sigoumey sweetly sings — 

** Ah ! the heart ia a soft and a delicate thing ; 
Ah ! the heart is a lute with a thrilling string ; 
A spirit that floats on a gossamer's wing ! " 

Such was Fatima's heart. In a word, the preceding events had 
a powerful effect upon her nervous system, and she was ordered 
much quiet and sal- volatile by her skilful medical attendant, 
Doctor Glauber. 

To be so ardently, passionately loved as she was, to know that 
Frederick had twice plunged into death from attachment to her, 
was to awaken in her bosom " a thrilling string " indeed ! Could 
she witness such attachment, and not be touched by it ? She ivas 
touched by it — she was influenced by the virtues, by the passion, 
by the misfortunes of Frederick ; but then he was so abominably 
ugly that she could not — she could not consent to become his bride ! 

She told Doctor Sly so. " I respect and esteem your nephew," 
said she; "but my resolve is made. I will continue faithful to 
that blessed saint, whose monument is ever before my eyes" (she 
pointed to the churchyard as she spoke). " Leave this poor tor- 
tured heart in quiet. It has already suffered more than most 
hearts could bear. I will repose under the shadow of that tomb 
until I am called to rest within it — to rest by the side of ray 
Bluebeard ! " 

The ranunculuses, rhododendra, and polyanthuses, which orna- 
mented that mausoleum, had somehow been suffered to run greatly 
to seed during the last few months, and it was with no slight self- 
accusation that she acknowledged this fact on visiting the "garden 
of the grave," as she called it ; and she scolded the beadle soundly 
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for neglecting his duty towards it. He promised obedience for the 
future, dug out all the weeds that were creeping round the family 
vault, and (having charge of the key) entered that awful place, and 
swept and dusted the melancholy contents of the tomb. 

Next morning the widow came down to breakfast looking very 
pale. She had passed a bad night ; she had had awful dreams ; 
she had heard a voice call her thrice at midnight. " Pooh ! my 
dear ; it's only nervousness," said sceptical sister Anne. 

Here John Thomas the footman entered, and said the beadle 
was in the hall, looking in a very strange way. He had been about 
the house since daybreak, and insisted on seeing Mrs. Bluebeanl. 
" Let him enter," said that lady, prepared for some great mystery. 
The beadle came ; he was pale s\s death ; his hair was dishevelled, 
and his cocked-h^t out of order. " What have you to say 1 " said 
the lady, trembling. 

Before beginning, he fell down on his knees. 

" Yesterday," said he, " according to your Ladyship's orders, I 
dug up the flower-beds of the family vault — dusted the vault 
and the — the coffins " (added he, trembling) " inside. Me and 
John Sexton did it together, and polished up the plate quite 
beautiful." 

" For Heaven's sake, don't allude to it," cried the widow, 
turning pale. 

"Well, my Lady, I locked the door, came away, and found 
in my hurry — for I wanted to beat two little boys what was 
playing at marbles on Alderman Paunch's monyment — I found, 
my Lady, I'd forgot my cane. I couldn't get John Sexton to go 
back with me till this morning, and I didn't like to go alone, and 
so we went this morning, and what do you think I found? I 
found his honour's coffin turned round, and the cane broke in two. 
Here's the cane ! " 

" Ah ! " screamed the widow, " take it away — take it away ! " 

"Well, what does this prove," said sister Anne, "but that 
somebody moved the coffin, and broke the cane ? " 

" Somebody ! who^s somebody ? " said the beadle, staring round 
about him. And all of a sudden he started back with a tremendous 
roar, that made the ladies scream, and all the glasses on the side- 
board jingle, and cried, " ThaVs the man !" 

He pointed to the portrait of Bluebeard, which stood over the 
jingling glasses on the sideboard. "That's the man I saw last 
night walking round the vault, as I'm a living sinner. I saw him 
a-walking round and round, and, when I went up to speak to him, 
I'm blessed if he didn't go in at the iron gate, which opened afore 
him like — like winking, and then in, at the vault door, which I'd 
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double-locked, my Lady, and bolted inside, I'll take my oath 
on it I " 

" Perhaps you had given him the key 1 " suggested sister Anne. 

"It's never been out of my pocket. Here it is," cried the 
beadle, " 111 have no more to do with it ; " and he flung down the 
ponderous key, amidst another scream from widow Bluebeard. 

" At what hour did you see him 1 " gasped she. 

" At twelve o'clock, of course." 

" It must have been at that very hour," said she, " I heard the 
voice." 

" What voice 1 " said Anne. 

" A voice that called * Fatima ! Fatima ! Fatima ! ' three times 
as plain as ever voice did." 

" It didn't speak to me," said the beadle ; " it only nodded its 
head and wagged its head and beard." 

" W — w — was it a hi — ue heard ? " said the widow. 

" Powder-blue, ma'am, as I've a soul to save ! " 

Doctor Drench was of course instantly sent for. But what are 
the medicaments of the apothecary in a case where the grave gives 
up its dead ? Doctor Sly arrived, and he offered ghostly — ah ! too 
ghostly — consolation. He said he believed in them. His own 
grandmother had appeared to his grandfather several times before 
he married again. He could not doubt that supeniatural agencies 
were possible, even frequent. 

"Suppose he were to appear to me alone," ejaculated the 
widow, " I should die of fright." 

The Doctor looked particularly arch. " The best way in these 
cases, my dear madam," said he — " the best way for unprotected 
ladies is to get a husband. I never heard of a first husband's ghost 
appearing to a woman and her second husband in my life. In all 
history there is no account of one." 

" Ah ! why should I be afraid of seeing my Bluebeard again 1 " 
said the widow ; and the Doctor retired quite pleased, for the lady 
was evidently thinking of a second husband. 

" The Captain would be a better protector for me certainly than 
Mr. Sly," thought the lady, with a sigh; "but Mr. Sly will 
certainly kill himself, and will the Captain be a match for two 
ghosts? Sly will kill himself; but ah! the Captain won't;" and 
the widow thought with pangs of bitter mortification of Dolly 
Coddlins. How, how should these distracting circumstances be 
brought to an end ? 

She retired to rest that night not without a tremor — to bed, 
but not to sleep. At midnight a voice was heard in her room 
crying " Fatima ! Fatima ! Fatima ! " in awftil accents. The doors 
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banged to and fro, the bells began to ring, the maids went up and 
down stairs skurrying and screaming, and gave warning in a body. 
John Thomas, as pale as death, declared that he found Bluebeard's 
yeomanry sword, that hung in the hall, drawn and on the ground ; 
and the sticking-plaster miniature in Mr. Bluebeard^s bedroom was 
found turned topsy-turvy ! 

"It is some trick," said the obstinate and incredulous sister 
Anne. "To-night I will come and sleep with you, sister;" and 
the night came, and the sisters retired together. 

Twas a wild night. The wind howling without went crash- 
ing through the old trees of the old rookery round about the old 
church. The long bedroom windows went thump — thumping ; the 
moon could be seen through them lighting up the graves with their 
ghastly shadows ; the yew-tree, cut into the shape of a bird, looked 
particularly dreadful, and bent and swayed as if it would peck 
something off that other yew-tree which was of the shape of a 
dumb-waiter. The bells at midnight began to ring as usual, the 
doors clapped, jingle — ;jingle down came a suit of armour in the 
hall, and a voice came and cried, " Fatima ! Fatima ! Fatima ! look, 
look, look ; the tomb, the tomb, the tomb ! " 

She looked. The vault door was open ; and there in the 
moonlight stood Bluebeard, exactly as he was represented in the 
picture in his yeomanry dress, his face frightfully pale and his 
great blue beanl curling over his chest, as awful as Mr. Muntz's. 

Sister Anne saw the vision as well as Fatima. We shall 
spare the account of their terrors and screams. Strange to say, 
John Thomas, who slept in the attic above his mistresses bedroom, 
declared he was on the watch all night and had seen nothing in 
the churchyard, and heard no sort of voices in the house. 

And now the question came. What could the ghost want by 
appearing? "Is there anything," exclaimed the unhappy and 
perplexed Fatima, " that he would have me do ? It is well to say 
*now, now, now,' and to show himself; but what is it that makes 
my blessed husband so uneasy in his gravel" And all parties 
consulted agreed that it was a very sensible question. 

John Thomas, the footman, whose excessive terror at the 
appearance of the ghost had procured him his mistress's confidence, 
advised Mr. Screw, the butler, who communicated with Mrs. 
Baggs, the housekeeper, who condescended to impart her obser- 
vations to Mrs. Bustle, the lady's-maid — John Thomas, I say, 
decidedly advised that my Lady should consult a cunning man. 
There was such a man in town ; he had prophesied who should 
marry his (John Thomas's) cousin ; he had cured Farmer Horn's 
cattle, which were evidently bewitched ; he could raise ghosts, and 
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make them speak, and he therefore was the very person to be 
consulted in the present juncture. 

" What nonsense is this you have been talking to the maids, 
John Thomas, about the conjurer who lives in — in " 

"In Hangnian^s Lane, ma'am, where the old gibbet used to 
stand," replied John, who was bringing in the muffins. " It's no 
nonsense, my Lady. Every word as that man says comes tine, 
and he knows everything." 

" I desire you will not frighten the girls in the servants' hall 
with any of those silly stories," said the widow ; and the meaning 
of this speech may, of course, at once be guessed. It was that 
the widow meant to consult the conjurer that very night. Sister 
Anne said that she would never, under such circumstances, desert 
her dear Fatima. John Thomas was summoned to attend the 
ladies with a dark lantern, and forth they set on their perilous 
visit to the conjurer at his dreadful abode in Hangman's Lane. 



What took place at that frightful interview has never been 
entirely known. But there was no disturbance in the house on 
the night after. The bells slept quietly, the doors did not bang 
in the least, twelve o'clock struck and no ghost appeared in the 
churchyard, and the whole family had a quiet night. The widow 
attributed this to a sprig of rosemary which the wizard gave her, 
and a horseshoe which she flung into the garden round the family 
vault, and which would keep any ghost quiet. 

It happened the next day that, going to her milliner's, sister 
Anne met a gentleman who has been before mentioned in this 
story, Ensign Trippet by name; and, indeed, if the truth must 
be known, it somehow happened that she met the Ensign some- 
where every day of the week. 

"What news of the ghost, my dearest Miss Shacabac?" said 
he (you may guess on what terms the two young people were by 
the manner in which Mr. Trippet addressed the lady); "has 
Bluebeard's ghost frightened your sister into any more fits, or set 
the bells a-ringing ? " 

Sister Anne, with a very grave air, told him that he must 
not joke on so awful a subject ; that the ghost had been laid for 
awhile ; that a cunning man hacl told her sister things so wonderful 
that any man must believe in them ; that, among other things, 
he had shown to Fatima her future husband. 

" Had," said the Ensign, " he black whiskers and a red coat ? " 

" No," answered Anne, with a sigh, " he had red whiskers and 
a black coat." 
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" It can't be that rascal Sly ! " cried the Ensign. But Anne 
only sighed more deeply, and would not answer yes or no. " You 
may tell the poor Captain," she said, " there is no hope for hira, 
and all he has left is to hang himself." 

"He shall cut the throat of Sly first, though," replied Mr. 
Trippet fiercely. But Anne said things were not decided as 
yet. Fatima was exceedingly restive and unwilling to acquiesce 
in the idea of being married to Mr. Sly ; she had asked for further 
authority. The wizard said he could bring her own husband from 
the grave to point out her second bridegroom, who shall be, can be, 
must be, no other than Frederick Sly. 

" It's a trick," said the Ensign. But Anne was too much 
frightened by the preceding evening's occurrences to say so. 
"To-night," she said, "the grave will tell all." And she left 
Ensign Trippet in a very solemn and affecting way. 



At midnight tliree figures were seen to issue from widow Blue- 
beard's house and pass through the churchyard turnstile and so 
away among the graves. 

"To call up a ghost is bad enough," said the wizard; "to 
make him speak is awful. I recommend you, ma'am, to beware, 
for such curiosity has been fatal to many. There was one Arabian 
necromancer of my acquaintance who tried to make a ghost speak, 
and was torn in pieces on the spot. There was another person who 
did hear a ghost speak certainly, but came away from the inter- 
view deaf and dumb. There was another " 

"Never mind," says Mrs. Bluebeard, all her old curiosity aroused, 
" see him and hear him I will. Haven't I seen him and heard 
him, too, already 1 When he's audible and visible, then^s the time." 

"But when you heard hira," said the necromancer, "he was 
invisible, and when you saw him he was inaudible ; so make up 
your mind what you will ask him, for ghosts will stand no shilly- 
shallying. I knew a stuttering man who was flung down by a 
ghost, and " 

" I have made up my mind," said Fatima, interrupting him. 

" To ask hira what husband you shall take," whispered Anne. 

Fatima only turned red, and sister Anne squeezed her hand ; 
they passed into the graveyard in silence. 

There was no moon ; the night was pitch-dark. They threaded 
their way through the graves, stumbling over them here and there. 
An owl was toowhooing from the church tower, a dog was howling 
somewhere, a cock began to crow, as they will sometimes at twelve 
o'clock at night. 
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"Make haste," said the wizard. "Decide whether you will 
go on or not." 

" Let us go back, sister," said Anne. 

" I unll go on," said Fatima. " I should die if I gave it up, 
I feel I should." 

" Here's the gate ; kneel down," said the wizard. The women 
knelt down. 

" Will you see your first husband or your second husband ? " 

** I will see Bluebeard first," said the widow ; " I shall know 
then whether this be a mockery, or you have the power you 
pretend to." 

At this the wizard uttered an incantation, so frightful and of 
such incomprehensible words, that it is impossible for any mortal 
to repeat them. And at the end of what seemed to be a versicle 
of his chant he called " Bluebeard ! " There was no noise but 
the moaning of the wind in the trees, and toowhooing of the owl 
in the tower. 

At the end of the second verse he paused again and called 
" Bluebeard ! " The cock began to crow, the dog began to howl, 
a watchman in the town began to cry out the hour, and there came 
from the vault within a hollow groan, and a dreadful voice said, 
" Who wants me ? " 

Kneeling in front of the tomb, the necromancer began the 
third verse : as he spoke, the former phenomena were still to be 
remarked. As he continued, a number of ghosts rose from their 
graves and advanced round the kneeling figures in a circle. As 
he concluded, with a loud bang the door of the vault flew open, 
and there in blue light stood Bluebeard in his blue uniform, waving 
his blue sword and flashing his blue eyes round about ! 

" Speak now, or you are lost," said the necromancer to Fatima. 
But, for the first time in her life, she had not a word to say. 
Sister Anne, too, was dumb with terror. And, as the awful 
figure advanced towards them as they were kneeling, the sister 
thought all was over with them, and Fatima once more had occa- 
sion to repent her fatal curiosity. 

The figure advanced, saying, in dreadful accents, " Fatima ! 
Fatima ! Fatima ! wherefore am I called from my grave ? " when 
all of a sudden down dropped his sword, down the ghost of Blue- 
beard went on his knees, and, clasping his hands together, roared 
out, " Mercy, mercy ! " as loud as man could roar. 

Six other ghosts stood round the kneeling group. "Why do 
you call me from the tomb ? " said the first ; " Who dares disturb 
my grave 1 " said the second ; " Seize him and away with him ! " 
cried the third. " Murder, mercy I " still roared the ghost of 
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Bluebeard, as the white-robed spirits advanced and caught hold 
of him. 

" It's only Tom Trippet," said a voice at Anne's ear. 

" And your very humble servant, ".said a voice well known to 
Mrs. Bluebeanl ; and they helped the ladies to rise, while the other 
ghosts seized Bluebeard. The necromancer took to his heels and 
got off; he was found to be no other than Mr. Claptrap, the 
manager of the theatre. 

It was some time before the ghost of Bluebeard could recover 
from the fainting fit into which he had been plunged when seized 
by the opposition ghosts in white ; and while they were ducking 
him at the pump his blue beiird came off, and he was discovered 
to be — who do you think? Why, Mr. Sly, to be sure; and it 
appears that John Thomas, the footman, had lent him the uniform, 
and had clapped the doors, and rung the bells, and spoken down 
the chimney ; and it was Mr. Claptrap who gave Mr. Sly the blue 
fire and the theatre gong, and he went to London next morning 
by the coach ; and, as it was discovered that the story concerning 
Miss Coddlins was a shameful calumny, why, of course, the widow 
married Captain Blackbeard. Doctor Sly married them, and has 
always declared that he knew nothing of his nephew's doings, and 
wondered that he has not tried to conunit suicide since his last 
disappointment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Trippet are likewise living happily together, and 
this, I am given to understand, is the ultimate fate of a famUy in 
whom we were all very much interested in early life. 

You will say that the story is not probable. Psha ! Isn't it 
written in a book ? and is it a whit less probable than the first 
part of the tale ] 
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TIMBUCTOO 

To the EdiUyr of " The Snob."* 

SIR, — ^Though your name be " Snob," I trust you will not refuse 
this tiny " Poem of a Grownsraan," which was unluckily not 
finished on the day appointed for delivery of the several copies, 
of verses on Timbuctoo. I thought. Sir, it would be a pity that 
such a poem should be lost to the world ; and conceiving The Snob 
to be the most widely circulated periodical in Europe, I have taken 
the liberty of submitting it for insertion or approbation. — I am, Sir, 
yours, &c. &c &c. T. 

Timbuctoo.* 

The ritaatlon. In Africa (a quarter of the world) 

Men's skins are black, their hair is crisp and curl'd ; 
And somewhere there, unknown to public view, 
A mighty city lies, called Timbuctoo. 

Line 1 and 2. See Guthrie's Geography. 

The site of Timbuctoo is doubtful ; the Author has neatly expressed 
this in the Poem, at the same time giving us some slight hints relative 
to its situation. 

♦ This pcurody probably represents Mr. Thackeray's first appearance in print 
In the year 1829, when only eighteen years of age, he was clnefly concerned in 
starting a short>liyed Cambridge undergraduate magasdne entitled The Snob. 
He is believed to have been responsible for a considerable proi>ortion of the 
contents, which are not of any particular merit, but with the exception of this 
parody of a Cambridge Prize Foem (on the subject, as will be remembered, for 
which Tennyson gained the Chancellor's Medal), it is not possible to bo certain 
which contributions were from his pen, though there are several epigrammatic 
verses and some letters full of misspelling and Malapropisms, from Dorothea 
Julia Ramsbottom, which are almost unmistakably bis. 
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The natural 
hiatoiy. 



The UoD hunt 



Their lives 
at home. 

Abroad. 

Reflections on 
the forgoing. 



There stalks the tiger, there the lion roars 
Who sometimes eats the luckless blackamoors ; 
All that he leaves of them the mouster throws 
To jackals, vultures, dogs, cats, kites, and crows. 
His hunger thus the forest monarch gluts. 
And then lies down 'neath trees called cocoa nuts. 

Quick issue out, with musket, torch, and brand, 
The sturdy blackamoors, a dusky band 1 
The beast is found, — pop goes the musketoons, — 
The lion falls, covered with horrid wounds. 

At home their lives in pleasure always flow, 
But many have a different lot to know ! 
They're often caught, and sold as slaves, alas ! 
Thus men from highest joy to sorrow pass. 
Yet though thy monarchs and thy nobles boil 
Rack and molasses in Jamaica's isle ! 
Desolate Afric ! thou art lovely yet ! ! 
One heart yet beats which ne*er shall thee foi^t 
What though thy maidens are a blackish brown, 
Does virtue dwell in whiter breasts alone I 
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Line 5. So Horace. — leonum arida nutriz. 

Line 8. Thus Apollo iXtbpia revx^ K^vefffftw 

Olwpourl T€ voiTi. 

Line 5-10. How skilfully introduced are the animal and vegetable 
productions of Africa 1 It is worthy to remark the various garments 
in which the Poet hath clothed the Lion. He is called 1st, the Lion ; 
2nd, the Monster (for he is very large) ; and 3rd, the Forest Monarch, 
which he undoubtedly is. 

Line 11-14. The Author confesses himself under peculiar obliffations 
to Denham^s and Clapperton's Travels, as they suggested to him the 
spirited description contained in these lines. 

Line 13. " Pop goes the musketoons." A learned friend suggested 
'^Bang," as a stronger expression ; but, as African gunpowder is notori- 
ously bad, the Author thou^rht ** Pop " the better word. 

Line 15-18. A concise but affecting description is here given of the 
domestic habits of the people, — the infamous manner in which they are 
entrapped and sold as slaves is described, — and the whole ends with an 
appropriate moral sentiment. The Poem might here finish, but the 
spirit of the bard penetrates the veil of futurity, and from it cuts off 
a bright piece for the hitherto unfortunate Africans, as the following 
beautiful lines amply exemplify. 

It may perhaps be remarked that the Author has here " changed bis 
hand ; " he answers that it was his intention so to do. Before it was 
his endeavour to be elegant and concise, it is now his wish to be 
enthusiastic and magnificent. He trusts the Reader will perceive the 
aptness with which he hath changed his style : when he narrated fads 
he was calm, when he enters on prophecy he is fervid. 
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Oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no ! ss 

It shall not, must not, cannot, e'er be so. 

The day ehall come when Albion's self shall f«el 

Stem Afric'a wrath, and writhe 'neath Afric's steel 

I aee her tribes the hill of glory mount, 

And sell their sugars on their own account ; so 

While round her throne the prostrate nations come, 

Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum. m 

The enthnBiaam which he feels ii beautifully eipressed in lines 26, 
26, He tbinkg he has very successFuU; imitated in the last six lines 
the best manner of Hr. Pope, and in lines lB-26 the pathetic elegance 
of the Author of AuBtralasia and Athens. 

The Author cannot ooeclnde witboat declaring that his aim in 
writing this Poem will be fully acoomplished, if be can infuse in the 
breaati of Englishmen a sense of the danger in which they lie. Tea — 
Africa I If be can ansken one particle of sympathy for thy sorrows, 
of love for thy land, of admiration for thy virtue, he shall sink into the 

Esve with the proud consciousness that he has raised esteem, where 
fore there was contempt, and has kindled the Bame of hope, on the 
smouldering ashes of Despair I 
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' Paet L 

Lord Daudlbt, the Earl of Bag^wig's eldest son, a worshipper of the Muses ; in 

a dressing-gown, with his shirt collars turned down. 
Mr. Boole, the celebrated Publisher ; in a publisher's costume of deep black. 
Mr. Bludtbr, an English gentleman of the press, editor of the Weekly Braro; 

green coat, red Tolvet waistcoat, dirty blue satin cravat^ dirty trousers, 

dirty boots.* 
Mr. Dishwash, an English gentleman of the press, editor of the CattalioM 

MagcLzine ; very neat, in black, and a diamond pin. 
Mr. Ybllowplush, my lord's body servant ; in an elegant liyery. 

Voices without. The door bell. Nicholas, my lord's tiger. 

The tcene is Lord Dandleya drawing-room in the Albany, 

THE door bell {timidly). Ting, ting. 
Yellowplush {in an armchair before thefire^ reading 
the ^^ Morning Post"). — " Yesterday, at St. George^s, Hanover 
Square, by the Lord Bishop of Lawn, the Lord John Fitzwhiskers, 
to Amelia Frances Annabel, the lovely and accomplished daughter 
of Samuel Botts, Esq., of Portland Place. After an elegant d^jeuni 
at Lord Tufton's mansion, in Cavendish Square, the happy pair set 
oflf " 

The door bell. Ring, ting, ting. 

Yellowplush. — Where's that hidle Nicholas? The bell's been 
going it these ten minutes, and distubbing me at my studies. — 
" The happy pair set off for a tour on the continent, and intend, 
we hear, to pass the carivan — no, the carnival at Naples." And 
a pretty junny they'll have of it ! Winter — iniondations at Lyons ; 
four mortial days on board the steamboat I Fve been the trip 
myself, and was half froze on the rumble. Luckily, Mademsell 
Ldocadie, my lady's maid, was with me, and so we kep warm, 
but 

* This actor should smell very much of stale smoke, and need not shave for 
two or three days before performing the port 
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The door bell. Ring-aring- ring-ring. 

Yellowplush (in a voice of (AuWer).— Nicholas, you lazy 
joung raggymuffian ! do you hear the bell 1 Do you want to wake 
my lord 1 

Nicholas {withovt). — ThU way, sir, if you please. 

DiSHWABH (altering). — Thank you, Nicholas ; I am afraid I 
diaturbed you. Never luiud, I've not been there long. Thank 
you. Just put my galoshes to the fire, will you, like a good lad 1 
for it's bad wet weather. 

Yellowplush. — ! it's only one of them lettery chape ; I 
wonder how my lord can have to do with such. Let us go on with 
the news. — " On Thursday, Mr. F. Hogawn, of Peckham Rye, 
to Mary Jane, daughter of John Rudge, Esq., of the same place." 
Why can they put hucIi stuff in a genteel newspaper 1 — Is that you, 
Mr. Diehwash? Pray, do you come by appointment T My lord 
tun't up yet, but you may as well set down. There's yesterday's 
paper somewhere about 

Dish WASH.— Thank you, YellowpluKh : and how goes it, my 
fine fellow ; any more memoirs, ey 7 Send me the proofs, my boy, 
and you shan't want for a good word, you know, 

Yellowplush (padjied). — Thank you, in return; and here's 
to-day's Po*L IVe quite done with it; indeed my lord haa kep 
me here this half hour a poring over it. I took him his pens, ink, 
and chocklate at eleven ; and I blieve he's cumposing something in 
his warm bath. 

DisHWASH. — Up late, I BUppoee? There were tht«e great 
parties, I know, last night 

Yellowplush {cuide). — How the juice should he know! 

DiSHWASH. — Where was he, now } Come, tell me. Was it at 
Lord Doldrum's, or at the Duke's 1 Lady Smigemag had a small 
conversazione, and very select, too, where I had the honour to pass 
the evening, and all the world was on the look-out for the famous 
Lord Daudley, who had promised to come and read us some of 
his poems. 

Yellowplush. — His poems ! — his gammin. Since Lord 
Byrom's time, cuss me if the whole aristozy has not gone poetry- 
mad, and writes away like so many common press men. What the 
juice do they write fort — they can't do it half so well as the reglar 
hacks at the business. 

DtSHWASH. — 0, you flatter us, Yellowplush, that you do. 

Yellowplush. — I say they ean'i do it as well ; and why do 
they go on I Thty don't want money, as you and I do, Hr. 
Whatsyoumame — Mr. Dishwash. I suppose you only write for 
money, do you ) If you were a gentleman, now — confess, would 
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you ever put pen to paper ? I wouldn't, I know ; — ^but there's my 
lord's bell, and so you can just look over the junnel till I return. 
We made a pretty good speech in the House of Commins, last night, 
as you will see. [Exit 

DisHWASH. — ^Vulgar, low-bred upstart! That creature now 
has all tlie vices of the aristocracy, without their virtues. He has 
no idea of the merit, the dignity of a man of letters, and talks of 
our divine calling as a trade, and dares to treat me, a poet and a 
man of letters, on a footing of equality. Ah, for the time when 
men of our profession shall take their rank with the foremost in 
the land, and the great republic of genius shall be established. I 
feel it in my heart — the world demands a republic ; — genius will 
never prosper without it ! All men are equal, — ^and we, above all, 
ought to be the equals of the highest ; and here am I spoken to, 
familiarly, by a lacquey ! I, who am — 

Bludyer (who has entered with his hat on during Dishwash's 
speech, and slaps the latter on the shotdder). — You are very little 
better. Confess, now, old buck, wasn't your father'a washerwoman, 
and your mother a linendraper's clerk ? 

Dish WASH. — No ! It's a calumny, Bludyer, — a baae falsehood. 

Bludyer. — ^Well, then, what are they T 

DiSHWASH {sxdkily). — What's that to you 1 

Bludyer. — There, now, you great noodle, you. You calumniate 
your own parents more than any one else does, by being ashamed of 
their calling, whatever it may be. Be a man, now, and don't affect 
this extra gentility, which all the world laughs at. Be a man, and 
act like me ! Do you suppose / care who knows my birth and 
parentage ? No, hang it ; anybody may have the history of Jack 
Bludyer. He doesn't go sneaking and cringing to tea-parties; — 
he^s no milksop. Jack Bludyer, I tell you, can drink seven bottles 
of claret at a setting, and twice as many glasses of whisky-and- 
water. I've no pride, and no humility, neither — I don't care to 
own it. I back myself, look you, Dishwash, and don't give the 
wall to the first man in Europe. 

DiSHWASH. — I wonder what brings you here, then, my good 
fellow ? 

Bludyer. — The same thing that brings you — interest, my fine 
fellow, and worthy Dish wash : not friendship. I don't care a straw 
for any man alive ; no more do you, although you are so sentimentaL 
I think you a fool about many matters — don't think you such a 
fool as to admire Daudley's poems. 

DiSHWASH {looking round timidly), — He, he, he! Why, 
between ourselves, they are not first-rate ; and entre nous^ I know 
who wrote the best part of them. There's not a single poflsage in 
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tlie "Death-knell; or, the Lay to Laura," that's worth reading; 
but, between oureelves, I wrote it. Don't peach, now; — don't 
betray me. 

Bludyer. — Betray yout "There's not t, single passage in 
the ' Death-knell ; or, the Lay to Laura,' that's worth twopence ; — 
but / wrote it." You — you've as much strength as milk-and-water, 
and as much originality as a looking-glass. You write poetry, {n- 
deeil ! You don't drink a bottle of wine in a year. Hang me if 
I believe you weie ever drunk in your life I 

DiSHWASB. — I don't profees to believe, my good sir, that 
drunkenness is an essential poetic qualification, or that Helicon 
is gin-and- water — he, lie ! and if you ever read my little hook of 
"Violets," you might have found that out, 

Bludter. — Violets be hanged I I say juniper berries. Give 
me a good, vigorous style, and none of your namby-pamby milk- 
and-water. Do you ever read my paper 1 If you wont to see 
what power is, look at that 

DisEWASH. — Indeed. The fact Is, I never tJo read it. 

BmDJXE. — Well, you're right, you're right, I never read 
anything but what I am forced to read, especially if it's written 
by my friends. I like to think well of them, Diehwash, and 
always considered you a clever fellow, till I read that absurd ode 
of yours about a heliotrope. 

DiSHWAsn. — It's quite as good as your ballad In lost Sunday's 
Sravo; and my poor article in tlie Ctutalian Is, I am sure, as 
strong as yours. 

Bluster. — Oh, you have read the Bravo, have yout What 
a fool I am, Dishwash, — a great, raw, silly fooL Upon my word 
and honour, I believed you what you said ; but It will be a lesson 
to me, and I won't, my boy, do so agmn. 

Dishwash. — Insufferable coarseness t How goes the Sravo, 
Bludyer t 

Bludteb. — ^We're at 3500. I don't ask you to credit my 
word, but look at the stamps, 

DisHWABH. — Your advertjsemento pretty good ? 

Bludyer. — For six months they made a conspiracy agidnst us 
In the Row ; but we beat 'em. You of the Cattalian, I know, go 
on the puffing plan : we are a new paper, and take the tomahawking 
line. I tell you, sir, we've beat the booksellers, and they are all 
flocking to us. Lust week I attacked a new twok of Fogle's so 
severely — a very good book, too, it was — very well and careflilly 
done, by a scholar and a clever man. Well, sir, I belaboured the 
book BO, that Fogle came down to our place with tears In bis eyes, 
•ud % whole bundle of advertisements, and cried "Pteeavt." Th« 
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abuse of that book will be worth £300 a year to the Bravo, But 
what is gratitude? If I, who have done our proprietors that 
service, get a five-pound-note for my share, it is all I can look for. 
What rascals publishers are, hey. Dish wash? Are we to be kept 
here for ever ? How long have you been waiting ? 

DisHWASH. — Why, a quarter of an hour, or may be longer. 

Bludyer. — That^s the way with you all. You cringe to these 
aristocrats. Curse them ; ta2:e them by the horns, and be a man. 
You have waited an hour : see, now, how Daudley will admit me. 
(Mr. Bludyer hicks against the panels of Lord Daudley's hed- 
roovi^ and shoiUs) — Hallo ! Daudley — Lord Daudley, don*t keep 
me here all day ! IVe got some proofe of the Bravo to read to you, 
and can't wait. 

Yellowplush {putting his nose out), — You can't come m, my 
lord's in his bath. 

Bludyer (through the door), — Well, I'm off, then; and by 
Jupiter, my lord, look to yourself. 

Yellowplush. — My lord says that, if you don't mind seeing 
him in his dishybeel, you may come in to him, Mr. Bludyer. 

Bludyer (to Dishwash), — There, spooney ! didn't I tell 
you so? 

Dishwash. — Use a little more gentlemanly language, Mr. 
Bludyer, if you please. 

Bludyer, — Grentlemanly language ? Hang it, sir, do you mean 
I'm no gentleman ? Say so again, and I'll pull your nose. 

Yellowplush. — My lord's waiting, Mr. Bludyer. 

[They go in. 

Dishwash. — I wonder whether he would pull my nose, now — 
the great coarse, vulgar, gin-drinking monster! It is those men 
who are a disgrace to our profession ; and, with all his affectation 
of independence and bluntness, I know that man to be as servile a 
sycophant as crawls. Oh, for a little honesty in this world ; and 
oh that the man of letters would understand the dignity of his 
pro 

Nicholas (unthout), — Mr. Bogle I 

Enter Mr. Bogle. 

Boole. — My appointment's at eleven, and tell his lordship I 
must see his lordship soon, if he can make it convenient. I've 
fourteen other calls to make on the tip-top people of the town. Ha ! 
Dish., how are you ? I've fourteen oiher calls — fourteen volumes of 
poems, by fourteen dukes, duchesses, and so on, down to baronets ; 
but they're common, now, Dish., quite common. Why, sir, a few 
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jeaiB ago I could sell au edition with a baronet's name to it ; and 
DOW the public won't have anything under an earl. Fact, upon 
honour ! — And how goes on the Castilian, hey, Dishwash t 

DiSHWASH. — CcuiAlian, Mr. Bogle — he, he ! You eell books, 
but you don't read thein, I fancy? 

Bogle. — No more I do, my boy — no euch fool; I keep a man 
to read them, one of your fellows, 

Dishwash {sneeringly). — yes — Diddle; I know your man 
well enough. 

Bogle. — Well, sir! I pay Mr. Diddle three hundred a-year, 
and you don't fancy I would be such a flat as to read my books 
when I have a man of his experience in my establishment. Have 
you anything to say against Mr. Diddle, sir T 

DisBWASH. — Not a syllable ; he is not exactly a geniiit — he, 
he ! — but I believe he is a very estimable man. 

Bogle. — Well, I tell you, then, that he has a great deal to say 
against you. Your magazine is not strong enough in its language, 
sir. Our books have not their fair chance, sir. You gave Fogle's 
house three columns last week, and us only two. Ill withdraw my 
advertiBementB if this kind of game continues, and carry them over 
to the Aperian. 

DisHWABH. — The Pierian I why, our sale is double theirs, 

Boole. — I don't care! I'll have my books properly reviewed; or 
else, 111 withdraw my ads. Four hundred a-year, Mr. Dishwash ; 
take 'em or leave 'em, as you like, sir. But my bouee is not going 
to be sacrificed for Fogle's. No, no. 

Dishwash. — My dear good sir, what in conscience can you 
want now ? I said that Lady Laura Lippet's " Gleanings of 
Fantasy " were gorgeous lucubrations of divine intellect, and that 
the young poetess \aA decked her brow with that immortal wre.ith 
. which Sappho bore of yore. I said that no novelist since the days 
of Walter Scott had ever produced so diTioe a composition as 
Countess Swanquil's " Amarantha." I said that Lord Cutthnist's 
account of the miUtary operations at Wormwood Scrubs was written 
with the iron pen of a Tacitus. 

Boole. — I believe you, it wai written well Diddle himself 
wrote the whole book. 

Dishwash. — ^And because Fore's house published a remarkable 
work, really now a remarkable history, that must have taken the 
author ten years of labour — 

BiXiLE. — Don't remarkable history me, sir. You praise alt 
Fogle's books. Hark ye, Dishwash, you praise bo much and so 
profusely, that no one cares a straw for your opinions. You must 
abuse, sir ; look at Bludyer, now — the Bravo'* the paper for my 
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money. See what he says about that famous history that you talk 
of — {takes out a paper and reads). — " Senseless trash ; stupid 
donkey ; absurd ignoramus ; disgusting twaddle ! " and disposes of 
the whole in a few lines — that's the way to crush a book, sir. 

DisHWASH. — Well, well, I will abuse some poor devil to please 
you. But you know if I am severe on one house, I must be so on 
another. I can't praise all your books and abuse all Fogle's. 

Boole. — Of course not, of course not ; fair's the word, and I'll 
give you a list now of some of my books which you may attack to 
your heart's content. Here — here's a history, two poems, a volume 
of travels, and an Essay on Population. 

Dish WASH. — He, he, he ! I suppose you publish these books 
on the author's account, hey ? 

Bogle. — Gret along, you sly dog. What! you know that, do 
you 1 You don't suppose I am such a fool as to cry out against my 
own property. No, no, leave Tom Bogle alone. 

DiSHWASH. — Well, I suppose you are here about Lord Daudley's 
new volume. 

Bogle. — " Passion-Flowers ! " there's a title! there's no man 
in England can invent a title like my friend Diddle. ** Passion- 
Flowers, by the Lonl Daudley, with twenty illustrations on steel ; " 
let my lord put his name to it, and I'd make my fortune, sir. It's 
nothing ; he can get anybody to do the book ; you could knock it 
off yourself, Mr. Dishwash, in a month, for I've heard Diddle say 
that you've a real talent that way. 

Dishwash. — Did he now, really f that Diddle's a clever 
fellow. 

Bogle {musing). — Twenty plates — red velvet binding — four 
thousand. Yes, I could give my lord eight hundred pounds for 
that book. I'll give it him for his name; I don't want him to 
write a word of it. 

Dishwash. — No, no, of course ; you and I know that it must 
be done by one of us. Well, now, suppose, under the rose, that I 
undertake the work? 

Bogle. — Well, I have no objection ; I told you what Diddle 
said. 

Dishwash. — And about the terms, ay. Bogle % 

Bogle. — Why, though there are half-a dozen men about my 
place who could turn out the work famously, yet I should like to 
employ you, as Diddle says you are a clever man. My terms shall 
be liberal Yes — let me see, I'll give you, for seventy short poems, 
mere trifles, you know 

Dishwash. — A short poem often requires a deal of labour, 
Mr. Bogle. Look at my '* Violets"; now, there's a sonnet in 
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that book dedicated to Lady Titterton, vhom Sultan Mahmoud fell 
in love with, which took me six veeke' time. You must remembei 
it ; it runs ao : — 

" Ai 'tis his Qsiga in tha nimmer duly, 

ImpeUed by fifty Moalemituh oara, 
WiUi crescent bumera floating ftt tba mast, 
And loyal ouiaaii Bhouting from the ahores, 
Tha great Commander of the Faith/ul post 
Towards bis pleasora'houie at Soajoot Kal^ 
Why tarns the imperial cheek so ashy pal; 1" . . . 

BooLB. — 0, never mind your vereea. You literary men an 
always talking of your shop ; DOtiiing is so vulgar, my good fellow, 
and BO listen to ma. Will you write the " Passion-Flowere," or 
will you not? If you choose to do me eeventy-two sets of verses 
(the time is your look out, you know, not mine), 111 give you aix- 
and thirty guineas. 

DiSHWASH. — Six-and-thirty guineas! 

Bogle. — In bills at one, two, and three years. There are my 
terms,^ — ^take 'em or leave 'em. 

Yeuowplush (enterinff). — Gentlemen, My Loed I 

Lord Daudley and Bludyer enter. 

Datjdley. — Charles, get some soda-water for Mr. Bludyer. 

Bludyer. — And some sherry, Cliarlea. I was as drunk as a 
lord last night, 

Daudley. — Bludyer, you compliment the aristocracy 

DiSHWABH. — Ha, ha, ha ! very good, isn't it, Bogle 1 

Bogle. — Is it ? yes I ha, ha, ha 1 capital I 

Bludyee. — Not so bad, Daudley : for a lord you are really a 
clever fellow. I don't say it to flatter you — no, hang me ! I flatter 
nobody, and hate the aristocracy; but you are a clever fellow. 

DiSBWASB. — It is a comfort to have Mr, Bludyer's word for it, 
at any rate ; he, he I 

Bludyer. — Well, sir, are you going to doubt Mr. Bludyer's 
word? Give me leave to tell you, that your remark is confoundedly 
impertinent ! 

YELLOWPLU8H (ffotng out). — Oh, these lettery peoplel What 
infumal corseness and wulgarity 1 

Dapdley.— Gome, come — no quarrelling. You fellows of the 
what's-his-name, you know — what we used to say at Oion, you 
know, of the genui irritaUlt, hayl Bludy, you must be a little 
more placable ; and, Wasby, your language was a little too atrong. 
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Hay, Bogle, you understand t I call these two fellows Bludy and 
Washy ; and as for Dishwash, if I don't call him Washy, I*U call 
him Dishy, hayl 

Bogle. — Capital! capital! Youll kill me with laughing; — 
and I want to talk to your lordship about the ''Passion-Flower" 
business. 

Daudley. — ^Your rival bookseller, Mr. Fogle, has been with me 
already about the book. 

Bogle. — What! with my title? Tlie scoundrel! My lord, 
it's a felony. You are not going to lend yourself to such a trans- 
action, I am sure. Fogle publish the " Passion-Flowers ! '* 111 
prosecute the unprincipled ruffian; I will, as sure as my name's 
Bo 

Daudley. — To a goose. Fogle is not going to publish a book 
called " Passion-Flowers " ; but he has a project of a little work, 
bound in blue velvet, containing twenty-two illustrations on steel, 
written by the Lord D'Audley, and called " The Primavera." 

Bogle. — The what ? It's a forgery all the same. I'll prosecute 
him — by all the gods, I will ! 

Daudley. — Well, well, we have come to no bargains. EnJlre 
notiSy you publishers are deuced stingy fellows. 

Dishwash. — He, he, he ! 

Bludyer. — Haw, haw, haw ! Had you there, old Bogle ! 

Daudley. — And that rascal only ofiFers me six hundred pounds. 

Bogle. — I'll give six-and-fifty. 

Daudley. — No go. 

Bogle. — Seven hundred, thenf 

Daudley. — Won't do. 

Bogle. — Well, make it eight hundred, and ruin me at once. 

Daudley. — Mr. Bogle, my worthy man, my terms are a thousand 
pounds. A thousand pounds, look you, or curse me if you get a 
single " Pafision-Flower " out of George Daudley. 

Yellowplush (entering). — Mr. Fogle, my lord, the publisher. 

Bogle.— What ? 

Yellowplush. — Mr. Fogle, my lord, according to appointment, 
he says. Shall I show him in ? 

Daudley. — Yes, you may as well. Yes, certainly. — (Aside,) — 
Egad, he's come just at the proper moment ! 

Bogle. — Stop, my lord ; pray, stop one minute. That niffian 
follows me like my shadow. Show him into the study. For 
heaven's sake, let me say a word. 

Daudley — Show Mr. Fogle into the study, Charles. (Exit 
Yellowplush.) Well, now, my worthy man, what have you 
to say] 
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Boole. — Well, then, my lord, juat to keep your name upon my 
lists, I'll m&ke the money nine hundred. 

Daudley. — Sir, give me leave to tell you that your offer is 
impertinent. — Charles 1 

Bogle {drawing out a paper). — Very good, then ; here's the 
agreement. Sign this : a thousand pounds ; the MSS. to be de- 
livered in three months ; half the money on delivery ; the rest in 
bills, at three and six montha. Will that suit yout— Noi Say 
two hundred pounds down. Here's the money. 

Daudley. — Egad, this will do ! Here, I'll sign it, and let our 
two friends here be witnesses. 

Bogle. — But, ray lord, a word with you — about — about the 
writing of the poems. Will you do them, or shall we 1 There is a 
capital hand in our house, who could knock them off in a month. 

Daodlet. — Upon my word, this surpasses everything I ever 
knew. Do you suppose I am an impostor, Mr. Bogle t Take 
your money, and your infernal agreement, and your impertinent 
self, out of Uie room. 

Bogle. — A million pardons, my dear, dear, dear, dmr lord ; I 
wouldn't offend your lordship for the world. Come, come, let us 
sign. You will sign % Here, where the wafer is. I've made my 
clerk copy out the agreement; one copy for me and one for your 
lordship. There, there's my name — " Henry Bogle." And here 
are the notes, of which your lordship will just acknowledge the 
receipt. Please, gents, to witness this here understanding between 
his lordship and me. 

DiSHWASH {*iffn»). — "Percy Dithwash." I Of courae you give 

Bludtee. — "John Blvdyer." ( us a dinner, Bogle 1 

Boole. — Oh, certainly, some day. Bless my soul ! twelve 
o'clock, and I an appointment witli Lady Mantrap at half-past 
eleven ! Good-bye, my lord, my dear lord. — Good-bye, Dish. — 
Bludyer, you owe me ten pounds, remember, and our magazine 
wants your article verj- much. Good-bye, good-bye, good-b — . 
[Here the door thuti -uiion Mr. Bogle.) 

DisHWASH. — Well, the bargain ia not a bad one. Do you 
know, my lord, that Bogle had the conscience to offer me six-and- 
thirty guineas ibr the book, which will bring you a Ihousaiid 1 

Daudley. — Very possibly, my good fellow; but the name's 
everything. I have not the vanity to suppose that I can write 
much better than you, or Bludyer, here. 

DisHWABH. — Oh, my lord ! my lord ! 

Daudley. — No, indeed ; really, now, I don't think so. But 
if the public chooses to buy Lord Daudley's verses, and not to 
care — 
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DiSHWASH. — T€€ poor, hambfe IV ic y Dkhwasli, heigfao ! yoa 
vwe in the ri^c to m^e the bat btfg»m joa am, as I should be 
the kst to denT. 

(Mjl Telli^wplit^ Acrre eni^rs tn'l4 MjK. Blubter's mda 

Soda vmter — F444444—cp vhin. (Mk. Blitdter drinks.) 

DiSHWASH. — Bat vheie is Fogk all this while ? yoa should hafe 
had him in and pitted him against his lixaL 

Daupley iinrA'y\. — Ask Charles^ — Charies, yoa rogae^ why 
do Toa keep Mr. Focle waiting? 

YELD^wFLrsH- — Mr. Fc'cles nom tnwentuSy my lord. — He 
never was there at all, ^ntlemen ; it was only a de nue of mine, 
which I hv>pe your lordship will igsctise, but ha{^)eiiiiig to be at the 
d\.>]«" — 

Blcdtee. — And happening to be listening ! 

Yeixowplush. — Well, sir! I confess I was Hsteniog — in my 
lord^s inter^'st, in course : and I am sure my stepping in at that 
moment c:uised Mr. R>^le to siin the agreement. My IcMti wont 
fonret it, I trust, and cumsider that, without that sackimstans, he 
mightn t have made near such a good barging. — 

[£xit Ykllowplush. 

DArDLKY. — No, I wont forget it, you may be sure, Master 
Charles^ And, egu<l ! as soon as I have paid the fellow his wages, 
1 11 send him off. He s a great deal too clever for me ; the rogue 
writes, gentlemen, would you believe itt and has jtist had the 
impudence to republish his works. 

DisHWASH. — Never mind him, my dear lord ; bat do now let 
us hear some of your^ What were you meditating this morning! 
Confess now — some delightful poem I am sore. 



Part IL 

DAUDLEY. — Well, then, if you must know the truthy I was 
scribbling a little something; just a trifling thought that 
ciinie into my bniin this morning, as I was looking out at 
the mignonotte-|K>t in my bedroom window. You know it was Lady 
Blanche Bluenose that gave it me, and I promised her a little copy 
of vei^es in return. " Well," says I, thinking oyer my bargain with 
that fellow Bogle, "as I have agreed to write something about 
flowers, my little poem for Lady Blanche's album will answer for 
my volume too, and so I shall kill two birds with one stone." That's 
the very thing I said ; not bad, was itt 
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Bludyek. — Not bad ? deviiish gootl, by tlie immortal Jove. 
Hang me, my lord, but you're & regular Joe Miller. 

DiSHWASH. — Beally now, Lord Daiidley, you should write a 
comic novel. Something in the Dickena style. 

Daudley,— I shouldn't wonder if I did ; I've thought of it, 
Dishwaah, often. The " New Novel of Low Life, by Lord Daudley," 
hay 1 forty illustrations by Whiz ; it wouldn't sound badly. But^ 
to return to the " Paseion-Flowers." 

DiSHWASH, — We are all ear, 

Bludyer. — Not all ear, Dish. ; a good deal of you is 
nose. 

DxttDLEV. — Mr. Bludyer, for Heaven's sake, a truce to these 
personalities, if you have a mind to listen to njc. I told you I was 
thinking in bed this morning about Lady Blanche's present, and the 
poem I had promised her. " Egad ! " says I, starting up in bed, 
and flinging my green velvet night-cap very nearly out of window, 
"why should I not write about that flower-pot T' 

BLUDiTER. — And a dev'lish good idea, too. 

DiSHWASH- — {Aside. — Toad-eater,) 0! leave Lord Daudley 
alone for ideas. 

Daudlev. — Well, sir, I instantly rung my body-fellow, Charles, 
had my batli, ordered my chocolate, and, with the water exactly at 
ninety-two, began my poem. 

Bludyee. — ! you practise the hot-water stimulus, do you, 
my lord 1 And so do I ; but I always have mine at Fahrenheit ; 
boiling, my lord, as near as possible. 

DAUDLEY.^Gad now ! you don't say so^ 

Bludyee. — Boiling, yea, vrith a glass of brandy in it — do 
you take 1 Once, when I wrote for the Whigs — you know I am 
Radical now — I wrote eight-and-thirty stanzas at a sitting. And 
how do you think I did it ? By nineteen glasses of brandy-and- 
water. That's your true Castalian, ay, Dishwash 1 But, I beg 
pardon for interrupting you in your account of your brilliant idea; 
tell us more about the " Flower-pot," my lord. 

DiSHWASH. ^The verses, the verses, my lord, by all means — 
positively now, I'm dying to kuow them. 

Daudley.— 0, ah! the verses— yes— that is — why, egad, I've 
not written down any yet, but I have them here in my brain — all 
the ideas at least, and that's the chief thing. 

Bludyee. — Why, I don't know; I don't think it's of any um 
to have ideas, or too many of them, in a set of verses. 

Daudley. — You are satirical, you n^e Bludyer, you— dev'lish 
satirical, by Jove. But the tiirt is, I can't help having ideas, and 
ft deuced many of them, too. My first idea was t« say, that that 
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humble flower-i)ot of mignonette was more precious to me than, 
egad ! all the flowers in a conservatory. 

Bludyer. — Very good and ingenious. 

DiSHWASH. — Very pretty and pastoral ; and how, my lord, 
did you begin ? 

Daudley. — Why, I begin — quite modestly you know, — 

*• My little humble flower-pot " — 

and there, egad ! I stuck fast — for my bell began a cursed ringing, 
and presently this monster of a Bludyer came and kicked down my 
dressing-room door almost, and drove poetry out of my head. So 
as you served me so, why, gentlemen, you must heli, m '^ my ode. 
I want to say how it looks out into Piccadilly, you know, and on 
St. James's Church, and all that. 

Bludyer. — Excuse me, that will never do; say it looks out 
on your park in Yorkshire. Mrs. Grange, the pastry-cook's window, 
looks into Piccadilly just as well as your lordship's. You must 
have something more aristocratic. 

Daudley. — Egad ! yes, not bad. Well, it shall look into ray 
park at Daudley. I thought so myself; do you like the idea, ay, 
gentlemen? You do like it, I thought you would. Well, then, 
my flower-pot stands in a window, and the window is in a tower, 
and the tower is in Daudley park, and I begin — 

Mp litUe humble flower-pot. 
My little hum 

DiSHWASH. — Upon my turret flaunting free^ — flaunting free I 
there's an expression ! — there's a kind of laisser alter about it. 
Bludyer, — 

My little humble flower-pot. 

Upon my turret flaunting free^ 
Thou art more loved by me I wot, 

Than all the sweets of Araby. 

Daudley. — Stop, stop ! — by Gad, the very thing I was going 
to say ; I thought of " I wot " and " Araby," at once, only Bludyer 
interrupted me. It wasn't a bad notion, was it 1 {Beads) Hum, 
hum — " flower /)o^ — flaunting /ree — by me, I wot — Ara6y." Well, 
I've done for that idea, at any rate, — now let's see for another. 

Bludyer. — Done with that, already ? Good heayens, Daudley, 
you had need be a lord, and a rich one, to fling about your wealth 
in that careless kind of way, — a commoner can't aflbrd to be so 
prodigal ; and, if you will take my advice in the making of poems 
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— whenever you get an idea, make » point of repeating it two or 
three times, thus : — 

Not all tba awecta of Eoatorn bowar 

Daudlet. — Egad, the very words out of my own mouth — 
(writes) " Eastern bower " 



Daudley. — 

'' Pot, in my turret flauntiog free. " 

That's the thing. 

DisHWASH. — Why, no, my dear lord, if I might advise, it's 
well to repeat the same sentiment two or three times over, as Mr. 
Bludyer says. In one of Sir Edward's tragedies, I counted the same 
simile fourteen times, hut at interrols of two or three pages, or bo. 
Suppose, now, instead of your admirable line 

Bludyer. — Which divides the pot from the iiower, you see. 

DiSHWASH. — We say — 



Daudlry. — Bravo ! — eight lines alremly. Egad, gentlemen, 
I'm in the vein. 

Bludyer. —There's nothing like backing your luck in these 
cases, my lord, and so let us throw in another staozBi — 

Mj little dewy rnoaa-growQ Tase, 

Wide atretobed aronnd ths park and chaae. 
The dappled deer beneath the treea. 

Ha! what do you say to thati There's nothing like the use of 
venison in a poem— it has a liberal air ; now let's give them a little 
mutton. I presume you feed sheep in your park. Lord Daudley, aa 
well as deer t 

Dacdlev.— yes, 'gad ! and cows too — hundreds of them. 

Bludyek. — 

Beside the river bosh the Wine, 

The sbeap go browsing o'er tbe anard ; 

And kins, and aheep, and doer are mine. 
And all ths park calb Daudley lord. 
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Daudlby. — It doem% my dear fellow — egad, I wish it did- 
but till my fether's death, you know 

DiSHWASH. — Bagwig is a sad unromantic name for a poem. 

Daudley. — Well, well — I'll yield to my friends, and sacrifice 
my own convictions. Ill say Daudley, then, and not Bagwig. 
And, Dishwash, you may say everywhere, that in my poem of the 
" Flower-pot," you suggested that alteration. ( Writes) — " And all 
the park calls Daudley lord." 

Bludyeb. — 

Safe sheltered in thy turret nook. 

My gentle flower-pot, 'tis thine 
Upon this peaceful scene to look, 

The lordship of my ancient line 1 
Rich are my lands, and wide they ran ge 



Daudley (who vrrites altvays as Bludyeji dictates), — " Rich 
are my lands, and wide they range." — Egad ! they're devilishly 
mortgaged though. Master Bludyer; but I won't say anything 
about that. 

Dishwash. — Bravo ! Capital ! 

Bludyer. — 

Rich are my lands, and wide they range. 

And yet do I esteem them not, 
And lightly would my lordships change 

Against my little flower- pot. 

Dishwash. — Whew ! 

Daudley. — Come, come, Bludyer, that's too much. 

Bludyer. — Not a whit, as you shall see. — 

By wide estates I set no store, 

No store on sparkling coronet ; 
The poet's heart can value more 

This fragrant plant of mignonette. 
And, as he fondly thinks of her 

Who once the little treasure owned. 
The lovor may the gift prefer 

To mines of gold and diamond. 

Isn't that> now, perfectly satisfactory] You are a lover, and your 
mistress's gift is more precious to you than Potosi ; a poet (and 

that you know you are), and a little flower provokes in you 

Dishwash. — Hopes, feelings, passionate aspirations, thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears. Holy memories of bygone 
times, pure as the innocent dew that twinkles on the cup of the 
flower ; fragrant, mysterious, stealing on the senses as — aa 
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Daudley. — Exactly bo. You are i)erfectly right, egad ; though 
I never thought that I had those feelings before. 

DiSHWASH. — 0, it's astonishing how the merest trifle serves to 
awaken the vastest thoughts : and, in such a way, my hint might 
aid your lordship. Suppose we continue : — 

My 'mild and winsome flower-pot I 

Bludyer (aside). — Mild and winsome ! there's affectation ! 
but let the epithets pass, they're good enough for a lord. 
DiSHWASH {continuing) — 

My mild and winsome flower-pot, 

As — let me see — as on thy dewy buds I gaze^ 
I think how different is my lot, 

Unto my sire's in ancient days. 
Where softly droops my bonny flower. 

My free and feathery mignonette, 
Upon its lofty, ancient tower, 

The banner of my race was set. 

Daudley. — " Race was set." Bravo ! we're getting on, — hay, 
Bludyer? But you are no hand at an impromptu, like Dishwash 
and myself; he's quite beaten, I declare, and has not another 
rhyme for the dear life. 

Bludyeb. — Not another rhyme ! my dear lord, a dozen ; as 
thus: — 

Where peaceful roam the kine and sheep, 

Were roen-at-arros with bow and bill ; 
Where blooms my flower upon the keep, 

A warder blew hb clarion shrilL 

And now for the moral : — 

Dark memories of blood and crime 

Away 1 the poet loves you not. 
Ah me ! the chieftains of that time 

Had never seen a flower-pot 1 * 

Daudley. — Bravo, bravissimo ! six stanzas, by the immortal 
gods I Upon my word, you were right, Bludyer, and I was in the 
vein. Why, this will fill a couple of pages, and we may get the 
" Passion-Flowers " out in a month. Come and see me often, my 
lads, hay ] and, egad ! yes, I'll read you some more poems. 

DiSHWASH. — Two o'clock, heaven bless me ! my lord, I really 

* A poem very much of this sort, from which the writer confesses he has 
borrowed the idea and all the principal epithets, such as *'free and feathery," 
"mild and winsome," &c., is to be found in the "Keepsake," nor is it by any 
means the worst ditty in the collection. 
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must be off to ray office, for I have several columns of the Cdstalian 
to get ready before night. As I shall be very much pressed for 
time and copy, might I aak, as the greatest favour in the world, 
permission to insert into the paper a part of that charming little 
poem which you have just done us the favour to read to us I 

Daudley. — Well, I don't mind, my good fellow. You will 
say, of course, that it is from Lord Daudley*s forthcoming volume 
of " Passion-Flowers " ; and, I am sure, will add something, some- 
thing good-natured, you know, in your way, about the projected book. 

DiSHWASH. — 0, certainly, with the greatest pleasure. Fare- 
well, my dear lord, I must tear myself away, though I could stay 
and listen to your poetry for hours ; there is nothing more delightful 
than to sit by a great artist, and watch the progress of his work 
Good-bye, good-bye. Don't ring, I shall find the way easily my- 
self, and I hope you will not be on any ceremony with me. 

Daudley. — Good-bye, Dish wash. And, I say, come in some- 
times of a morning, like a worthy fellow as you are, and perhaps I 
may read to you some more of my compositions. (Exit Dishwash, 
bowing prof tisely,) — A good useful creature that, ay, Bludyer? but 
no power, no readiness, no vis. The fellow scarcely helped us with 
a line or a rhyme in my poem. 

Bludyer. — A good-natured milksop of a creature, and very 
useful, as you say. He will give you a famous puffin the Castalian, 
be sure. 

Daudley. — As you will, I am certain, in the Bravo. 

Bludyer. — Perhaps, perhaps; but we are, as you are aware, 
in the satirical vein, and I don't know whether our proprietors will 
allow me to be complimentary even to my own — I mean, to your 
works. However, between ourselves, there is a way of mollifying 
them. 

Daudley. — As how 1 

Bludyer. — By a bribe, to be sure. To be plain with you, my 
lonl, suppose you send through me a five pound note to be laid 
out in paragraphs in the Bravo ; I will take care to write them all 
myself, and that they shall be well worth the money. 

Daudley. — Nonsense ! you do not mean that your people at 
the Bravo are so unprincipled as that ? 

Bludyer. — Unprincipled? the word is rather strong, my lord : 
but do exactly as you please. Nobody forces you to advertise with 
us ; only do not, for the future, ask me to assist at the reading of 
your poems any more, that's all. 

Daudley. — {Aside. — Unconscionable scoundrel !) Come, come, 
Bludyer, here's the five pound note; you are very welcome to 
take it 
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Blttotek. — To my proprietors, of course. Yoii do not fancy it 
is for me ? 

Dawdley. — Not in the least degree ; pray talie it and lay it 
out for roe. 

Bludyer. — Entre nous, I wish it ivere for me; for, between 
ouTBelves, I am satlly pressed for money ; and if you could, out of 
our friend Bt^le's heap, lend uie five pounds for myself— indeed, 
now, you would be conferring a veiy great obligation upon me. I 
will pay you, you know, upon my honour as a gentleman. 

Daudley. — Not a word more ; here is the money, and pray pay 
me or not, as it suits you. 

BLUDYEH.^Thank you, Daudley ; the turn shall not be lost, 
depend upon it ; and if ever you are in want of a friend in the 
press, count upon Jack Bludyer, and no mistake. (Exit Bludyer, 
uritA Ail Aat very mucA on one side.) 

Enter Yellowplush. 

Daudley. — Well, Charles, you scoundrel, you are a literary 
man, and know the difficulty of composition. 

Charles. — I bleave yovi, my lord. 

Daudley. — Well, sir, what do you think of ray having written 
a poem of fifty lines, white those fellows were here all the time 
chattering and talking to mel 

CHARLE.S. — Is it pOflbil ? 

Daudley.— Possible ? Egad, you shall hear it; — ^just listen. 
(Raids)— 

"The Song oe the Flower-fot." 

(T&e ' Flower-pol ' was presented to the vrriter by the 
Lady Blanche Blvenote.") 



[As hit lordship is reading Ait poetn, the curtain drops. The 
Caiialian Ma^jazine of the next week contains a flaming puff upon 
Lord Daudley's " Paasion-FIowers " ; but the Weekhj Bravo lias a 
furious attack upon t!ie work, because Lord Daudley refused to 
advance a third £5 note to the celebrated Bludyer. After the 
critique, his lordship advances the £5 note. And, at a great public 
dinner, where my Lonl Daudley is called upon to speak to a toast, 
he discourses upon the well-known sentiment^ The Independence 
OF THE Press ! It is like toe air we bkeathb : without 
rr WE die.] 



A ST. PHILIPS DAY AT PARIS 



Part I 

WHEN the Champs Elys^es were last decorated, it was foi 
that grand serio-comic melodramatic spectacle of December 
15th, in the midst of which the bones of Napoleon were 
restored to us. Here is May, and the men are again busy with 
shows, and lainp? , and trophies. To-day, we are hailing the birthday 
of the King; to-morrow, we rejoice at the christening of a young 
prince, whom three cardinals attended to the font, and for whom 
has been provided a certain quantity of fluid from the river of 
Jordan. Upon King Louis Philippe — upon St. Philippe, his patron 
(the elder branch have monopolised St Lwiis) — upon the Count of 
Paris — upon the city of the same name, and the fools dwelling in 
it who have gratified the young paj)devourer with the present of a 
fine sword that, pray Heaven, he may never use — upon the French 
custom of giving fetes ; viz., upon the fete at the entry of the Queen 
of Louis XIV., whom he treated so well, upon the f§tes of Louis XV., 
upon the grand fetes of Louis XVI., of the federation, of Robespierre 
and the Supreme Being, of Buonaparte, Napoleon, Louis XVIII., 
Napoleon again, and the Champ de Mai, then Louis XVIII. once 
more, of Charles's fetes, of Louis Philippe's fetes — of all these it 
would be pretty easy to make jokes, and speak wholesome moralities : 
but what is the use ? Come what will, these people will have their 
poles, their drums, their scjuibs and fireworks, and their other means 
of sunshiny recreation. 

And quite right too. If men are to be amused, they may just 
as well take a bad reason for amusing themselves as a good one : nay, 
a bad one is a good one. If I say to you, " I feel myself excessively 
happy, because it is the King's birthday ; and, because I am happy, 
I intend to climb up a pole, to eat a certain quantity of giugerbr^, 
to play at pitch -and-toss for macaroons, or at jack-in-the-box for a 
given period," — you have no right to ask me either — 

1. Why I am happy on account of the King? 

2. Or, why I am happier on his pseudo birthday than on any 
other day in the year ? 
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3. Or, why, because I am happy, it is necessary that fellow- 
creatures should get up greased poles 1 

4. Or, why, as I can fill my belly with gingerbread every day 
of the week, it is necessary that, on this particular day, I should 
eat that condiment, play at pitch -and-toss, jack-in-the-box, &c. ? 

All these are points wholly impertinent, and I should consider 
a man grossly tiippant and conceited who proved them. If men 
are happy, why the deuce need we inquire why or how ? Nature 
has supplied them with a variety of mysterious ways for being 
happy ; they extract pleasure from substances where one would 
never have thought that it lurked — viz., some men from reading 
Parliamentary debates ; some from swinging on gates, or butterfly 
chasing; some, on the contrary, from politicid economy, from the 
study of the law, from the leading articles of the Times newspaper ; 
or from many other things equally strange. Newton, lying under 
a tree, had his nose tickled by an apple — Bottom, sprawling on 
Titania's lap, had his deliciously excited by a straw ; and the 
spirit of each, inspired by the circumstance, went off straight to 
his own heaven, soaring into a height of blissful considerations, 
which it never could have reached but for the aid of the pippin or 
the straw. Give a man, then, his pleasure where he finds it. A 
million bushels of Ribstons might have tumbled from trees and 
smashed my nose to a jelly, without my discovering the doctrine 
of gravitation ; and the fairies have scratched and tickled me all 
Midsummer through, without causing the ravishing delight felt 
by the honest weaver. There are secrets in every man's pleasure : 
let us respect them even without knowing them. I saw a man 
to-day, in the Champs Elys<5es — a large, fat man, with ear-rings 
and immense shirt-collar — a grandfather at least — walking placidly 
in the sunshine, sucking a stick of barley-sugar. He had sucked 
it in a beautiful conical way, and was examining its amber apex, 
glistening between his eye and the orb of day. He was showing 
his loyalty, in a word, to his King, and manifesting his joy, his 
reverential joy, at the christening of the Count de Paris. And 
why not? 

That same day other men were showing their loyal hilariousness 
in other ways, viz. : — 

All the dignitaries of the state, the church, law, &c., made 
speeches in their best clothes, according to their several degrees. 

All the ambassadors put on their cordons, plactjues, crachats, 
and white breeches; and one of their bo<ly, in the name of this 
sympathising society, made an oration. At night their hotels 
covered themselves over with pieces of cork and fat, in which wicks 
joyfully blazed. 
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Five hundred soldiers scaled the summit of the Arc of the 
Etoile, and fired a shot of squibs out of their guns. Artillerymen 
stood at the foot of the arch, and their pieces propelled many 
roaring rounds of gunpowder and wadding to hail the happy 
anniversary. 

Perhaps I thought the fat, silent, sunshiny man, calmly sucking 
his sugar-stick, the most sincerely happy and loyal of them all; 
for as for the guns and the ambassadors, it is their business to 
shout, and they are loaded, wadde<l, greased, and polished for the 
purpose. But let us take things as we find them : let us, contented 
with effects, not be too squeamish and curious about the causes. 
Here is the sun shining, the heaven faultlessly blue, the leaves 
bright, the fountains playing, and five hundred thousand people 
happy. What can one want more ? If people had but the means, 
it would be a blessing to have eighteen-score-and-five kings* birthdays 
in the year. 

I have always had an objection to guns in theatrical pieces, for 
they make a sad noise and roaring, cause the eyes to wink, and the 
head to ache, among men not nurtured in the uncomfortable lap of 
Bellona. And as at theatres, where the heroes are supposed to 
drink champagne, tliey are provided with a cool and wholesome 
bottle of soda-water, that all the pit takes to be real moet ; so it 
has long been my wish that some mild kind of gun should be 
invented, going off with a pop, just for ceremony's sake, but never 
roaring out a great fierce bang, as they will do in stage pieces, 
whether performed at St. Stephen's theatre, the Cobourg, or else- 
where. 

Bang, bung, bom, boom ! there they go, and all the breakfast 
things begin to clatter. I don't care to own that I feel nervous at 
hearing them ; Civch roar gives one a slight epigastric thump ; one 
affects to be at his ease, but waits all the time most anxiously for 
the succeeding boom ; you play with your egg during the time, and 
make believe to read the newspaper, but in reality you enjoy 
neither. While the guns were at their work this morning, I pre- 
tended to read Sir Robert Peel's and Loitl John's speeches, but 
declare, at the end of the time, I did not understand or remember 
a single word of them. There it is ! those two matchless pieces of 
eloquence lost to a man, because the guns must, forsooth, celebrate 
the birthday of Louis Philippe. Infer arma silent, &c. O, brazen- 
throated war ! shut those brazen yelling jaws of thine, and let honest 
politicians talk in quiet. But what is the use of wishing and 
ejaculating? Wherever we go Afiles takes the wall of us; and, 
ac.cordingly, the first thing we heard of the fete this morning was 
the guns ; and the first thing we saw of it, the great, stalwart, jack- 
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booted, braBen-helmeted gendarme, trotting his heavy Mecklenbourg 
horse down the ayeouea of the ChampR Elys^ea, and Btonding at 
every comer of every street leading tliither. 

Having parsed the geiidurmeii (iind may the time come when the 
Parisians, like ourselves, may find one in every street, not to watch 
their politieians, but their pockets !), we come immeiliately upon the 
Champs Blys^es, where the iete is in the very act of going on. The 
trees are lined with beggnra of various queer descriptioiiH ; old men 
with wonderful beards, and looking old enough to have seen Lnuia 
XIV. pass down tlie road on his way to Versailles. A great 
wanderer about the town knows most of the beggars who exercise 
their trade in it; but these mysterious men come from their dens 
anil haunts in the provinces — perhaps from foreign lands, across 
Alp or Pyrenee, attracted hither by the news of the great festival. 
The tales of be^ars in story-books are always marvellous and 
pleasant in the romances of chivalry. In the Spanish novels, in the 
old English comedies, what a jolly, easy life do they lead !— what 
good scraps of songs do they sing ! — how full are tliey of bitter 
Diogenie jokes, and moral comparisons of their state and that of 
kings, great peraonages, &c. ! I saw the other day, a hump-back 
beggar boy lying in the sun, and counting his day's gains ; he had, 
for a certainty, forty penny-pieces in his hand — but, whenever any 
one passed, intemipteil his arithmetic to ask, in a whining voire, 
for some more coppers. Yonder is an old, wooden-legged Orpheus, 
reclining against a tree and singing a most doleful ditty about a 
poor bUnd man who lost his dog. He sings so atrociously, that it 
is your bounden duty to give him a penny. He has at his feet, or 
foot, a little carpet, covered all over, pardi, with larger and smaller 
copper coins. Ah ! why are not princes christened everj' day! 
That honest wooden-legged man would make a fortune in that case, 
and nobody be the poorer. Who is ever the poorer for giving away 
pence to beggars ? 

Yonder is the very finest of the mendicant order I ever saw. 
His face is faultlessly beautiful ; he has old bland, blind venerable 
eyes ; a little green velvet skull-cap covers a port of his head, under 
which &I1 thick flakes of snow-white hair ; upon his old bosom 
reposes a beanl — the wool of the Cashmere goat is not whiter or 
finer. He has a little bird-organ — a little old bird-oi^n, that pipes 
feeble tunes. That organ must be many, many centuries old ; 
mayhap invented in those very days when fiiir Ceeilia took her 
patent out, and angels hushed the flutter of their wings, and 
listened to her piping. Say, old man — sightless old man ! thine 
eyes are calm and bright, — blue linipiit lakes which do reflect the 
BUDj and yet are cool! 0, ancient organ-man, when were thine 
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eyes lit up with natural fires ? Perhaps the blazing sand of Damiet 
— fire against fire, did scorch their lustre out, where good Saint 
Louis led his red-cross knights, and being conquered, led them back 
again. Perhaps fierce Bajazet, dread Ilderim (what time the rash 
Burgundian Nevers, with Eu, de Bar, Trimouille, and de la Marche, 
Coucy, and Boucicault, the pride of France, laid down their arms 
before the conquering Turk, upon the meadows of Nicopolis), put 
out the beacons of this old man*s eyes. A gallant warrior then, 
and blithe and young, with pennoned lance, shouting his battle-cry, 
and ever foremost in the press of war. 

This would make our old man, at least, five hundred and 
seventy years old ; perhaps he is not so much — perhaps he is only 
Louis XIX. in disguise, come from Prague to visit his capital. We 
have in history hundreds of such examples. In the "History of 
Beggars Bush," who, I pray you, is the old bearded beggar Glaus, 
but a rightful Duke of Gueldres ? In the still more authentic story 
of " The Duchess Penelope and her Suitors," who was the beggar 
that came and saw the knights carousing, but Duke Ulysses, for- 
sooth? Psha! — a fig for such rambling nonsense; drop a penny 
into the old man^s tray, and pass on. Very likely, if he get enough 
of them, he will fuddle himself to-night; and so he, too, will 
rejoice, after his fashion, on the King's birthday. 

A point that must strike an Englishman naturally, is this. 
Under the trees there are many scores of comfortable booths — 
barrels of wine advantageously placed, legs of mutton,* and 
sausages gazing upon the passer-by with friendly eyes; and yet, 
though it is three o'clock, nobody eats. The French are not a 
gormandising nation ; at this hour, and with such a sun over our 
heads, in an English fair, many thousand dozens of bottled porter 
would have frothed down British throats, and cart-loads of beef, 
separated into the most attenuated slices, have disappeared for 
ever ! But here, nobody eats. I had the curiosity to count in a 
dozen booths ; — in one there was an elderly lady with three boys, 
in a school uniform; in others, a few fellows in blouses — a few 
couples of soldiers, with a little small beer before them. But it is, 
evidently, sad work for the boothmen, and let us hope the Govern- 
ment gives the honest people some subvention, to make them amends 
for the painful sobriety of the nation. 

On the other hand, gambling goes on at a frightful rate. Look, 
there is the celebrated Polish game, with the hooks ; — there is a 
table with fifty hooks, all numbered, and a ring, swinging by a 
cord, at a sliort distance. It is a penny a throw. He who places 
the ring on the hook marked 50, thrice running, wins a watch ; but 

* Everybody knows the eye of a leg of mutton. 
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thisiras never known since the memory of man. If you hit number 
20, you have twenty macaroons ; if 3, three macaroons, and so on. 
Will it be believed, that sometimes one does not bit any hook at 
allT I had six pennyworth of throws, and came off with nine 
macaroons — and very naaty mocaroonB too ! Now, if I had laid 
out a penny in the regular way of liarter, I might have had twelve 
macaroons, with a good profit to the vendor, too. Such is chance ; 
— 0, cnrsed lust of gain I But if I loee, somebody wins; let 
us console ouiselves, therefore, and be happy, for ia it not St. 
Philip's day! 

Besides the hooks, there was the old roulette table, in which 
skill goes for naught ; and here the high prizes were not merely 
macaroon cakes, hut pictures, neatly framed; representing "le 
bonhetiT covjagat," or " la bonne mere" or the Prince de Joinville, 
in jack-boot^, superintending the exhumation of Napoleon, or other 
subjects connected with the life or burial of the great hero of the 
people. There is something affecting about these rude pictures. 
The people always liave a kind, hearty taste. They don't care for 
ogling nudities, euch a« excite the eyes of their bettere. Tlieir 
simple faith is raised by homely parablea ; and no doubt the reader 
remembers the time when, as a little child, he placed implicit re- 
liance in all the pictures of his spelling-book. The picture of 
Doctor Dilworth in the beginning, and the allegory underneath ; 
the picture of Masters Smith, Brown, Jones, and Bobinson ; that of 
the three tradesmen disputing about fortifying the city ; that of the 
dog going acroea the water with the beef in his mouth ; of the envious 
brute in the manger, — and so on. In all the ways of children there 
is something sacred ; — and yonder wondering peasants in sabots and 
high caps, those grave, brown-faced simple soldiers taking shots 
with the pop-gun, are children in their way. There are many pap- 
gun establishments about the Champs Elyst^cs : one has for target, 
a great Turk; if you hit him straight in the middle, the monster 
fires off a pistol Another is a Scotchman, who salutes you in a 
similar &shion. By the way, this is the only time in France that 
I have seen a Scoteh Highlander represented in a grotesque fashion ; 
whether it is because their costume is becoming and bizarre, or bo- 
cause the Scots in old days were allied «-ith our neighbour, or 
because the French love Walter Scott's novels, certain it is, they 
never make jokes at the expense of the Caledonians, but content 
themselves with hating and girding at us English, I saw a soldier 
as brown as a halfpenny take a va^t number of shots at one of these 
ta^ets ; and at last he hit the bull's eye ; down came Cupid, and 
crowned the fellow with calico roses, by which wreath he was made 
■■ happy as if he had knocked down Abd-el-Eader himselfl 
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Numbers of people were riding with perfect contcDtment in the 
merry-go-rounds ; many an Englishman might like to do this, but 
for his stupid shame. Indeed, when I saw the man sucking the 
barley-sugar, I felt as if I should like a piece, but dared not get 
one. Ah, lollypops, hardbake, alicompaine, brandy-balls ! how 
good you were forty years ago ; though we don't meet or see each 
other now, yet we are attached, and I never never shall forget you. 
Turtle soup is good ; but is it as good as open tarts ? A cool glass 
of claret is not bad ; but is it as pleasant as a halfpenny- worth of 
liquorice, and brown sugar to the same amount, mixed with water 
in a twopenny vial, and kept hot in your pocket in the warm 
summer days ] When you take it, or give it to a friend, you give 
the liquor a shake to make it froth, and take out the cork with 
your teeth, and bid your friend drink only to a certain place which 
you mark with your finger. 

I have not tasted a drop for forty-three years — but what then t 
There are things qui ne s^oublient pas, " Fresh is the picture of 
one's prime, the later trace is dim." A few days ago I met a 
gentleman of sixty-five years old, who had been at Charterhouse- 
school, and who said he dreamed the night before of having been 
flogged by Doctor Beardmore. Five-and-fifty years, in a night, 
the spirit whisks backward ! Napoleon has risen and died in the 
meanwhile; kingdoms have changed hands; cares, gout, grand- 
children have seized upon the old man ; what a number of kind 
eyes have looked on him that are shut now ! how many kind hearts 
have beat for him, that have been loved and passionately deplored, 
and forgotten by him ! what insurmountable woes has he climbed 
over ! what treacheries and basenesses has he, by the slow discoveries 
of friendship, laid bare ! what a stir and turmoil of fifty years has 
he gone through ! one care pushing down another, one all-absorbing 
wish or interest giving place as another came on ; — and, see here, 
he falls asleep, and straightway, through the immense labyrinth of 
a life's recollection, his spirit finds its way back to the flogging- 
block, and he wistfully fumbles at his breeches, and looks up at 
great Beardmore with the rod ! Be gentle with the little ones, ye 
schoolmasters ! Love them, but strike them not. How are the 
cherubim represented ? They are the children of the skies, and so 
conformed that if you were to catch a stray one, you could not flog 
him if you would. 

I always think the invention of toys and toy-shops a very 
be^iutiful and creditable part of human nature. And it is pleasant 
to see in all fairs and public fetes, in all watering-places whither 
people flock for pleasure, how many simple inventions are gathered 
together for the mere amusements of children — innumerable varieties 
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of gingerbread, drums, go-carts, rocking-horses, by the enle of which 
honest people make tiieir livelihood ! The French are essentially a 
child-loving race, much more kindly and simple in their domcBtic 
vays than are we with our absurd, cold, dignified aire {the men, 
I mean, for the mothers are the same all over God's world) ; and 
it gives a man with the philoprogenitive bump great pleasure to 
walk into the iSte, and see the worthy fathers walking with their 
children, or dni^ng them in little carriages, or holding them on 
patient shoulders to see the shows of tbe place. 

Round the open square of tlie Champs Elye^es are a vast 
number of booths and exhibitions ; all Napoleon's lattles, of course ; 
no less than four companies of strong men ; " Les Hercules des 
Hercules ; " " the Indian strong incn ; " " the strong men with the 
fairy pony," &c. The drums and trunjpets make an awful banging 
and braying; Socrisae stands in front, in his jacket and tow-wig, 
and makes melancholy jokes. When the ladies with short petticoats 
have done dancing on the ropea within, they come out solemnly, end 
range their bandy legs, anil dirty pink cotton pantaloons before the 
eyes of the vulgar, to tempt tlieiu to go into the booth. But this 
is a great mistake ; I, for my part, was just on the point of entering 
the booth of the Indian athletes, upon the faith of a picture in 
which these personages were represented — the men of swarthy hue, 
in incredible postures of strength, tlie women of ravishing beauty — 
when, on a sudden, a company of these Indians came forward to 
the outer stage, and a homelier, uglier race of Frenchntcn I never 
saw. So it is with other shows. There is the fiit Belgian woman, 
only sixteen, and four-and-twenty stone ; though so young she 
pOBscBses, it is said, every accomplishment; can .talk a dozen 
languages, play upon innumerable instniments, and dance with 
grace and lightness. But the Indian jugglers made us incredulous, 
and our party determined not to visit the fat young Belgian lady. 

We had, however, an excellent view of the gentlemen climbing 
the immense m4t de eocagne for the prizes dangling at the top. 
There was a gold wateh, two silver ditto, silver mugs, forks and . 
spoons of the same precious metal to reward the enterprising men 
who ascended to the summit of the ])ole. But even this institutiou, 
simple and praiseworthy as it seems, is not altogether pure. It 
appears that there is a society of clinibcrs in Paris, fellows who can 
walk up a greaHe<l pole as easily as common mortals up a staircase, 
and these imlividuala come early round the mast, seize upon the 
principal prizes, am!, selling them, divide their profits among their 
corporation. The age of maypoles is extinct when you see them 
delivered over to this unhalloweil commerce. For my part, too, I 
very much doubt the sincerity of a person who accosted us, having 
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in his possession some gold rings, a pair of razors, and other article^ 
all of which he said he had found, and offered to sell at a great loss. 
In the first place, a man can't find so many gold rings in the course 
of the day ; and as for the razors, who the deuce would bring his 
case into such a place as this ? 

We now saw a play at a very cheap rate, in one of the theatres 
erected in the square. There was a gentleman in a Spanish costume 
taken prisoner by some Turks ; how his faithful squire wept at his 
own cowardice, which made him forsake his master at such a pass ! 
But so it is, my good squire ! men of your profession are always 
cowardly; read all the plays and novels ever written — always 
gluttonous, always talkative : here, however, you could not be, be 
cause the play was a pantomime, and so, luckily, you were freed 
from one of the vices inherent to your profession. 

When the news of her lover's capture was brought to the Lady 
Ismena, far from being down-hearted and dismayed, as other ladies 
would, after the first burst of natural emotion, what did she dol 
Why, she dressed herself in a light blue velvet page's costume, to 
be sure, slung a guitar across her shoulders, summoned the squire 
and a battalion of Austrian grenadiers, and followed the captors of 
her lord. 

When the scene changed, and showed us the Moorish castle in 
which that nobleman was to be confined, we saw a Turkish sentinel 
pacing the battlements. 

" Tiens, c^est le 7\irc en factxon^^ said one of two soldiers 
behind us, who had just come from Africa. But the sentinel paced 
up and down without taking the least notice of anything but his 
duty. 

In imme<liately came the captive nobleman with the Turkish 
soldiers ; how he threatened and resisted, how he writhed and how he 
twisted ! he thrust his fist in the captain's face, in the lieutenant's : 
strove to break away from his guard, though weighed down by 
immense chains ; and though, for a short time, he became quiescent, 
yet when the govenior of the fortress 

" CVs^ ^idi Abdalla^^ said one soldier. 

" C^esi Mahomet ^^ cried another, " It via qui sort de Ptfglise,^ 

" Ca 8^aj)/x'lle une inosqive,^^ said the first soldier ; and a mosque 
it was, sure enough, with an immense crescent on the top. 

When the govenior of tlie fortress, a most venerable Mahometan, 
with a silver beard, came out, and all the officers and privates of 
the guard fell to sala;iming him, the captive knight burst out into a 
fury again, shook his fist in the governor's face, kicked and plunged 
like a madman, and we all thought would escape. But no ; numbers 
prevailed — he was carried into the fort with the moat horrible con- 
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tortioDB, the portcuUie was dnwn up, and the Bilent sentiael resumed 

At that instant the Lady Ismena arrived in her light blue dress, 
and we, knowing well enough that the grenadiers were behind her, 
expected that they would instantly fall to and fight. But no ; un- 
slinging her guitar, she etruck a few wild notce on it, and a number 
of Turkish peaaanta in the neighbourhood flocked in to dance. 



Expecting a fight, as I said, I never was more grossly disap- 
pointed than at the sight of these ugly heathens dancing gracefully, 
and, baring moved off immediately, can't tell what took place after- 
wards. But it is very probable that the castle was stormed finally, 
and the knight rescnol, and poor old Sidi Mahomet put to an 
ignominious death by Ismena herself, with her natty little swonl. 

All persons who frequ<:nt these public spectacles should take 
the writer's advice, and have a cigar to smoke. It is mucli more 
efficacious than scent bottles of any sort. 

As for the evening amusements, knowing that, however brilliant 
a man's style may be, it is quite impossible to describe rockete and 
Bengal lights properly, and having seen a number of these fireworks, 
viz., at Rome, at Easter — at tbe Feast of Lanterns, at Canton— at 
the peace, in Hyde Park, in 1814 — our society determined to quit 
the town altogether for the evenmg, and to partake of a rastic 
dinner in the pretty village of Ville d'Avray. It is half-an-hour's 
walk &om Saint Cloud, through the park, and you travel in the 
same time by the railroad front Paris. 

Here, at the park-gutes, is a. pretty little restaurant, with a 
garden, where there are balls sometimes and diuner always, which 
latter we preferred. We had beefsteaks for four in a snug sort 
of hermitage, and very good wine, and quiet, and a calm sky, and 
numberless green trees round about. The waiter's name is Amelia. 
She whispered to us knowingly that, in the hermitage above ours 
a coujile of couples were en }>artiej!ne ; and so, sure enough, after 
these ladies and gentlemen had taken their little sober modicum of 
wine, their hearts rose, and their tongues wagged, and they sang 
songs ; the men, in parts, very prettily, the ladies sang solos 
atrociously out of tune. Presently came a fellow with an organ, 
and our jovial neighbours instantly got up and danced, in the midst 
of a great shrieking and laughter. 

When the organ-man had done with the jmrlie-Jine, he came 
down to us and struck up two beautiful melodies, viz., " Getting 
up Stairs," and "Jim Crow," He had never been in Eiighmd, 
he said, but his orgau had, and there, no doubt, learned that 
delidouB music. 
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By this time the partie-fine had grown quite uproarious ; they 
were talking English to one another for our benefit — -crying " Yase,** 
" €k)dem," " How you do, mister," and bo on. The clocks tolled 
eight, and Amelia's uncle, a mardchal des logis gendarmes at Saint 
Cloud, who had come down to see his niece, because the poor girl 
had cut her two thumbs the day before, conducted us through the 
silent grey park of Saint Cloud, across the palace, and so to the 
railroad station. 

Of course, the train had just set off ; and there was no cuckoo 

J or other vehicle, though there would be hundreds for the grandes 

eaitx the next day; wherefore Todd, Higgins, Blatherwick, and 

your humble servant, walked through the Bois de Boulogne, and 

so home. 



Pakt IL 

THERE was a second day of fetes, and in respect of popular 
amusements, the morning and evening of the second day 
were like the morning and evening of the first. The may- 
poles were furnished with a second supply of watches and silver 
spoons. The Don was again taken prisoner, and rescued by his 
Elvira in her light blue dress ; the untiring strong men, and 
Herculeses of the booths, performed their prodigious labours, and 
the indefatigable female Falstaff of Belgium was quite as fat on 
Sunday as on Saturday. More squibs and crackers blazed in the 
evening, and many more hundreds of pounds of macaroons were 
gambled for and devoured by the happy population. 

The second day was appropriated to the christening of the 
Count of Paris, as the first to the birthday of the king ; and the 
papers are filled with long accounts of the former ceremony ; how 
the cardinals attended ; how the young prince about to be chris- 
tened gave his own names in an audible voice to his Grandeur 
the Archbishop ; how his Grandeur made an harangue to the king, 
and was, after the ceremony, rewarded by a very handsome diamond 
cross and ring, on his Majesty's part, and complimented with a 
most elegant mitre from the Duke of Orleans. 

Money was distributed largely to all the churches for the poor 
in Paris. The bounty of this royal family is untiring, extraordinary. 
No disaster occurs, but they come forward to soothe it ; wherever 
they move, they scatter presents and kindness ; to all sorts of poor 
and wretched the queen seems to act as the gentle protectress and 
mother. They say that the family loves to publish its acts oi 
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charity ; anil the frequent appearance of their names in oU eub- 
scription lists would indeeJ appear like oatentatioD, did one not 
know that it is the duty of persons so high placed to make some 
of their kindnesses public, to induce others to be generous wlio 
might not be so but for their example. One reads in novels of 
people who give pharisaically in public, that in private keep their 
purse-strings close ; but I am inclined not to believe that there are 
many such. Men are ostentatious, but charitable, too. The very 
fact of giving away large sums even for ostentation's sake, must 
generate a feeling of kindness. 

As for the Orleans family, some of their gooil deeds they publish, 
and they are right. BiLt how much do tliey do, of which the world 
never hears, or only a small portion of it, from the grateful lips ot 
the persons obliged ! I have heard of three instances myself lately, 
of simple. Judicious, delicate generosity ou the part of the king and 
his &mily. How many thousand more such must there be which 
are never blazoned in newspapers ! glorious godlike privilege of 
wealth to make the wretched happy ! 

There was a great concert and iUuminatioD to conclude the day's 
festival ; and if my dear Sndth would know how much of them the 
humblest of her servants personally witnessed, indeed he must con- 
fess that he only saw tlie heavens lighted up by the fire of the 
rockets, and heard the banging of the guns, and such stray gusts 
of the concert as the wind chose to bring to a certain balcony in 
a street leading off tlie Rue Eivoli, where several personages were 
seatcii, enjoying a calm and philosophical summer's evening con- 
versation. 

We heard the " Marseillaise " pretty distinctly ; it was the 
opening of the concert, and the audience of course encored their 
fiery national anthem. It is a noble strain, indeed ; but a war- 
song, breathing blood and vengeance, is a bad subject for everyday 
enthusiasm ; and one had better, perliaps, for a continuance, recreate 
oneself with some more peaceful musical diet. Even the fit of war 
is bad enough ; but war every day, murder and blood on week-days 
as well as on Sundays — Enttndet vout dant not campagnee mugir 
ee» fdroctt gnldaU ? — egorger voiJiU, vos compagnet — I forget how 
the song runs. Mon Dieu ! the ferocious soldiery is not in the 
country; French women and children are perfectly safe from Cossack 
or Pnissian ; the story is now fifty years old, and still Frenchmen 
lash themselves in a fury of conceit and blootl-thirstiness whenever 
they hear it, and fancy their brutality patriotism. Napoleon estab- 
lished a Valhalla i<]ea of a Frenchman's paradise — it was conquest 
and murder all day. 

Just before this bloody chorus was set up, the King showed 
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himself at the halcony of the palace, and was received, it is said, 
with a dead silence ; — then he went out and fetched the little boy 
who had just been christened, but the audience received hiu, too, 
coldly, and bo the royal pair went back again, and gave place to 
the more popular concert. 

To such as are inclined to moralise, is there not here matter 
enough ? Think of this old man and his condition. He is the 
wisest, the greatest — the most miserable man in Europe. His 
bounty makes thousands happy, — it shines on all, like the sun; but 
the sun, they say, is cold itself, and in the midst of its splendours, 
lonely. Think of this man, how prudent and wise he is ; through 
what dangers and crooked paths he has managed to conduct the 
fiercest, most obstinate team that ever was reined by imperial hand. 
Napoleon let them run ahead at mad gallop — this man has been 
keeping them at a decent pace ; by what extraordinary exertion of 
wisdom and stratagem, coaxing and firmness, has he achieved this 
eleven years' miracle ? O, Polumetis ! I wonder whether you ever 
sleep ? — if you, with your staunch spirit, can bear to look at the 
sword hanging over you ? There is a poor woman at your side who 
has no such courage, and never sees the door shut upon you without 
shuddering — nor open, without receiving you as if you were come 
out of the jaws of death. Gro where you will, calumny follows you 
like your shadow; — do your best in the brightest lights, it only 
turns the blacker. Sullen conspiracy is always dogging at your 
heels, growling curses at you, until it can have its way, and make 
its spring. You have suffered much, but were always kind and 
simple in humour, and mercifully bent ; — you never signed away a 
man's life without feeling a pang : more than one wretch have you 
pardoned — only gently putting away his knife from your throat! 
But what boots your benevolence ? A day does not pass without 
its conspiracy ; and men lust for your blood, and are ready to lie 
in CUxl's face, and to call your murder virtue. See what it is to be 
so wise, King ; not one single man trusts you. To be so great-, 
no person loves you ; except, perhaps, a few women and children 
whom you have bred. There is scarcely a beggar or outcast in the 
country, but has as large a circle of friends who trust him, and 
whom he can trust : no thief that deems each bush an officer, but 
can take almost as quiet a sleep as you. 

And when day comes, and you have your many labours to go 
through — you, who are so wise, know that not one single man you 
meet trusts you ; — you hear speeches from old peers and chancellors 
who have sworn and flattered for a dozen men who stood in your 
shoes : — you know that no man, be he ever so candid, can speaJc to 
you the whole truth ; and to public and private lies, you have to 
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reply properly — lying gravely in your task. My Lord Arclibiehop 
stalks in and addreBsea you in a. grave compliment, in wliich he 
includee yourself, Saint Louis, and God Almighty t My Lord 
Ambassador comes bowing, and congratulates you on your birthday. 
Sweet innocent ! — -what a touching testimonial of family love ! It 
isn't your birthday ; and the ambassador does not care one fig ; 
but both of you pretend he does, and bow and cringe Ic each other 
gravely, and waggle your old wiga solemnly, and turn up to heaven 
the white of your old eyes . . . 

But stop — it is time ve withdraw the old King Irom the balcony. 
Ah I but it must be a sad life to stifle all day through, under this 
sickly mask of ceremony ; to be lonely, and yet never alone ; to 
labour, and never look for either rest or sympathy ; to wear a 
crown, and have outlived royalty ; to bear all the burthens of 
royalty, witliout any of the old magnificent privileges of it ; to 
have toile<l, and striven for, and won this wretched solitary 
eminence, and feel it cnirabling ; and to look down from it and 
see the great popular deluge rising which shall swallow it under 
ite level. 

While the bonfires and music were roaring in the terraeee and 
garden hard by, we were rather amused to sec a philosophical artist 
in his garret opposite, who was seated near his open window, and 
had lighted his lamp, and was smoking his pipe, and very calmly 
copying a portrait of Madame de la VaJlifere. Here was food for 
new moralities for thoae who were inclined for such meat. 
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THE particulars of the fete need not be described at present, 
as many hundred English writers have, no doubt, given an 
account of it, and everybody knows very well that on 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, de8 Cendres, the annual fat ox of 
the Carnival is made to take sundry walks through Paris, a little 
chubby butcher's boy, seated behind his gilded horns, with pink 
breeches on, in the guise of a Cupid, and a number of grown up 
butchers and butcherlings habited as Spanish grandees, Turkish 
agas, Roman senators, and what not, following the animal, and 
causing the air to resound with a most infernal music of horns and 
instruments of brass. Triumphal cars, adorned with tinsel and 
filled with musicians — troops of actors from Franconi's, mounted 
on the steeds of that establishment, and decorated in its finest 
costumes, join in the august ceremonial, and crowds of masks which 
cover the faces of many idle, merry young people of both sexes, and 
of an infinite number of blackguards of the capital, wander up and 
down the Boulevards on foot, on horseback, in carriages, and jingling 
cabriolets de place^ and have done so from time immemorial. 

At three o'clock, as the papers say ominously, the ox*s pro- 
menade is concluded ; — at about four, very likely, that enormous 
quadniped receives a blow from a hammer betwixt his gilded horns, 
and has been served out to-day in steaks and collops to the beef 
amateurs who frequent Mr. Roland's shop. And a curious thing 
it is that the wondrous animal has the faculty of indefinite multi- 
plication ; there is not an eating-house in Paris but can give you a 
slice of him — a real authentic hoiid fide fillet or entrecote. Half-a- 
dozen hecatombs of oxen must be slaughtered if the facts were 
known ; but each man is fain to believe that his particular portion 
is ge:r.iine — as they show you in convents five hundred undoubted 
skulls of St. This or St. That, and bits of the true cross, that 
added together, would be enough to furnish all the woodwork for 
Oxford Street. 

For more than a month previous, the town has been running 
madly to masquerades at the theatres, and every young oian and 
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maiden (the latter word is used from pure politeDess) who had a 
few franc pieces in their pocketa, saved against the liappy period, 
or a coat or a shawl which would produce a little money ckez ma 
tanU — " my uncle/' is the afTectionate term applied to the same 
peiBonage in England — had been intriguing here, and dancing to 
his mad heart's conl«nt. You see a tolerable number of great raw 
young English lads joining clumsily in the festivities of the ma»- 
queradea ; but on this point I can only speak from hearsay, not 
having seen one of these balls for more than ten years, when I waa 
so frightened and wonder stricken by the demoniacal iiantic yells 
and antics of the frequenters of the place, as to slink home perfectly 
dumb and miserable, not without some misgivings lest some real 
demons from below, with real pitchforks and tails, should spring out 
of the trap-doora of the playhouse, as the sham-Gends do in Don 
Juan, and drive the dancers and musicians headlong down, sending 
the theatre itself down after them, and leaving ouly behind them a 
smoky warning smell of sulphur. However, the next day there was 
the theatre in its place, having a dismal, rakish appearance (with dead 
lamps over the doors, and pale, blear-eyed transparencies that looked 
as if they had been up all night) ; and it is probable that the three 
thousand mad people of the night before were pretty well restored to 
their sober senses and back to their counters and their work again. 

The only acquaintance I had in the place upon the awful night 
of the masked-ball, waa a hidy who tapped me on my sliouldcr, 
saluted me by name, and was good enough to put her arm into 
mine quite uninvited, and to walk once or twice with me up and 
down the room. This lovely creature appeared to be about five- 
and-ttiirty years of age ; — she was dressed like a man, in a blouse 
and pair of very dirty-wbite trousers — had an oilskin hat, orna- 
mented with a huge quantity of various-coloured ribbons, and 
under it an enormous wig with three tails, that dangled down 
the lady's back ; it waa of the fashion of the time of Louis XV., 
and so old and dirty that I have no doubt it had been worn at 
Carnivals any time since the death of that monarch. — " Don't you 
know met" said she, after a moment, seeing my wonder, and as 
confessing my forgetfulnesa, she told me who she was. 

Indeed, I recollect her a governess in a very sober, worthy 
family in England, where she brought up the daughters, and had 
been selected especially because slie was a FroteitanL I believe 
the woman did her duty perfectly well in her station, but, upon my 
word, she told me she had pawned her gown to get this disgusting 
old dreaa, and dance at this disgusting masquerade. She was not 
very young, as Ims been seen, and bad never been pretty. Squalid 
poverty bad not increased her charms; but here she was, as mad 
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after the Carnival as the rest, and enjoying herself along with the 
other mad men and women. In her private capacity she was a 
workwoman ; she lived in the Rue Neuve St. Augiistin, and I 
found her a few days afterwards eating garlic soup in a foul porter's 
lodge, from which she conducted me up a damp, mouldy staircase 
to her own apartment, on the seventh floor, with the air and 
politeness of a duchess. 

If a wicked world is anxious to know what took a married man 
into such a quarter, let it be honestly confessed that the visit arose 
upon the subject of a half-dozen of shirts which the lady made for me. 
She did not cheat her customer out of a sixpence-worth of cloth, and 
finished the collars and wristbands to admiration. An honest lingere 
of the Rue Vivienne asked double the sum for a similar article. 

Madame or Mademoiselle Pauline must be now five-and-forty 
years old, and I wonder whether she still goes to the Carnival 
balls ? If she is alive, and has a gown to pawn, or a shilling to 
buy a ticket, or a Mend to give her one, or is not in the hospital, 
no doubt she was dancing away last night to the sound of Monsieur 
■ Dufresne's trumpets, and finished the morning at the Courtille. 

Que voulez-vous ? it is her nature. Before she turned Protestant, 
and instructed that respectable English family in whose bosom she 
found a home, where she became acquainted with all the elegancies 
of life, and habituated to the luxuries of refinement, where she had 
a comfortable hot joint every day with the children, in the nursery, 
at one, and passed the evening deliciously in the drawing-room, 
listening to the conversation of the ladies, making tea, mayhap, 
for the gentlemen ajs they came up from their wine, or playing 
quadrilles and waltzes when her lady desired her to do so — before 
this period of her genteel existence, it is probable that Mademoiselle 
Pauline was a grisette. When she quitted Sir John's family, she 
had his recommendation, and an ofier of another place equally 
eligible ; more children to bring up, more walks in the park or the 
square, more legs of mutton at one. She might have laid by a 
competence if she had been thrifty, or have seized upon a promise 
of marriage from young Master Tom, at college, if she had been 
artful ; or, better still, from a respectable goyemess haye become a 
respectable step-mother, as many women with half her good looks 
have done. But no. A grisette she was, and a grisette she would 
be; and left the milords and miladies, and cette triste vUle de 
Londres, ou Von ne danse pas setdemerU le Dimanche^ for her old 
quarters, habits, and companions, and that dear old gutter in the 
Rue du Bac, which Madame de Stael has spoken of so fondly. 

A fierce, honest moralist mighty to be sure, find a good deal to 
IbUune in Madame Pauline's conduct and life; and I should probably 
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ofienf) the reader if I itiiparted to hirn aecretfl ■which the lady told 
me with tlie utinoat simplifity, and without tlie slightest appearance 
of confusion. But to rightly judge the woman's character, we muat 
take the good and the bad together. It would hare been ea^y for 
us to coin a romantic, harrowing story of some monstrous seducer, 
in three volumes, who, by his superior blacknesa of character, 
should make Madame Pauline appear beside him as white as snow ; 
but I want to make no heroine of her. Let us neither abuse her nor 
pity her too much, but look at the woman such as we find her, if 
we look at her at all. Her type is quite unknown in £nglan<l ; it 
tells a whole social history, and speaks of manners and moralB 
widely different from those whicli obtain in our own country. 
There are a hundred thousand Pauline's in Paris, cheerful in poverty, 
careless and prodigal in good fortune, but dreadfully las in some 
points of moralii in which our own females are praiseworthily severe. 

No more, however, of the grisette, the jovial devil-may-care 
pfttronesB of the maeked ball. B^ranger has immortalised her and 
her companion ; and the reader has but to examine his Bong of the 
Sonne Vieille, for instance, by the side of Bums's "John Anderson," 
to see the different feelings of the two countries upon the above 
point of morals. Thank Ood ! the Scotchman's is a purer and 
heartier theory than that of the Frenchman ; both express the 
habits of the people amongst whom they lire. 

In respect of the grittt, if one may coin lucb a word, to denote 
the male companion of the grisette, almost all the youth of Paris 
(and youth extends to a very good old age in that city) may be 
ranked. What sets all these men bo mad for dancing at a certain 
age? They leail a life of immorality bo extraordinary that an 
Engliahman cannot even comprehend, much more share it. And 
while we reproacii them, and juatly, for their immorality, they are, 
on their part, quite as justly indignant with oura. A Frenchman 
hardly ever commits an excels of the table ; — what Englishman has 
not in his time t A French gentleman would be disgraced, were he 
deeply in debt to his tradesman ;^ia an Englishmen disgraced on 
any such account t For from it. Debt is a staple joke to our 
young men, "Who suffers for your coatt" is, or used to be, a cant 
phraM ; comedies upon comedies are written, where the creditor is 
the univereol butt ; — the butt of French comedy is the husband. 
The same personage and the complication of wrongs whic!], in his 
marital quality, he may suffer, forms almost the sole theme of 
graver French romance. With this means of exciting interest, the 
usages of our country forbid the English romancer to deal, and he 
is obliged to resort to murder, robbery, excessive low life, where- 
witb to ticUe his reader. I bflve n^er met a Frencbjuao who 
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could relish the works of our two modem most popular writers, 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Ainsworth ; Mr. Weller and Dick Turpin are 
to them immoral and indecent. The French writer whose works 
are best known in England is Monsieur Paul de Kock. Talk to a 
French educated gentleman about this author, and he shrugs his 
shoulders, and says it is ^^ pitoyable/* 

This disquisition is a great deal more apropos of the Carnival 
than, perhaps, the reader thinks for. It does not seem to enter 
into our neighbours' heads that gallantry is immoral. When they 
grow old, perhaps, they leave off gallantry and camivalising ; but then 
it is because they are tired of it ; or, because they have the rheuma- 
tism, and are better at home in bed ; or, because they prefer a quiet 
rubber of whist, and so they leave carnivalising to ih^jeunesse ; and 
the jeunesse of to-day will probably hand over the same principles and 
practice to their sons, thinking their fredaines as harmless matters 
of course, and on the score of morality quite easy. There was a 
time in our country when the process of what was called sowing 
a man's wild oats, was regarded by his elders with great good 
humour ; but with regard to certain wild oats, our society luckily 
is growing a great deal more rigid and sensible. There was a 
time, too, in France, when fotiertes were the fashion, and it was 
permitted to young gentlemen of condition to intoxicate themselves 

au cabaret, and beat the watch, like my Lord W in England ; 

but such roueries are immoral now in France, and would cause a 
man to be degraded and scorned ; our public has not gone quite so 
far, and such conduct, as far as I can judge, is not supposed to 
affect a man's honour. Thus, on one side and the other, some 
vices we have abolished, and some we have compounded for. 

Apropos of the Carnival ; I have just been to visit a man who 
has sinned most cruelly against one of the severest laws of French 
Society. He is only five-and-twenty, has not a shilling in the world 
but what he earns, and has actually committed the most unheard-of 
crime of marrying. Had he made a manage with some young lady of 
Mademoiselle Paidine's stamp, nobody would have blamed him. His 
parents, sisters, and friends would have considered and spoken of 
the thing as a matter of course, and as one quite compatible with 
prudence and morality. Louis, however, has married, and is now 
paying the price of his crime. 

He is an engraver and artist by trade ; and if he gains a hundred- 
and-fifty pounds a-year by his labour, it is all that he does. Out of 
this he has to support a wife, a child, and a bonne to cook for him ; 
and to lay by money, if he can, for a rainy day. He works twelve 
hours at least every day of his life. He can't go into society of 
evenings, but must toil over bis steel-plates all night ; he is forced 
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to breakfast off a lump of bread and cheese and a glaaa of water, in 
hb atelier; ^ery often he cannot finii time to dine with liia family, 
but liis little wife brings him his soup, and a morsel of beef, of 
which he snatches a bit as he best may, but can never hope for any- 
thing like decent comfort. Fancy how his wortliy parents must 
be <U»oU», at this dreadful position of their eon. R^gardez done 
Jjouii, say his friends, et piiti /ailes la bSlise de vovt marier ! 

Well, this monster, who has so outraged all the laws of decency, 
who does not even smoke hia pipe at the caf^, and play his partte 
at dominoes, as every houest reputable man should, is somehow or 
the other, and in tlie teeth of all reason, the most outrageously 
absurdly happy man I ever saw. His wife works almost as hard 
at her needle as lie does at his engraving. They live in a garret 
in the Hue Cadet, and have got a little ciiild, forsooth (as if the 
pair of them were not enough '.), a little rogue that is always trotting 
from her mother's room to her father's, and is disturbing one or 
the other with her nonsensical prattle. Their lodi;ing is like a cage 
of canary-birds ; there is nothing but singing in it from morning 
tiU night. You hear Louis beginning in a bass voice, Tra-la-la-la, 
Tra-la-la-la, and as sure as fate from Madame Louis's room, cornea 
Tra-la-la-la, Tra-lala-la, in a treble. Little Louise, who is only two 
years old, must sing too, tJie absurd little wretch ! — and tialfa-dozen 
times in the day, Madame Louis peeps into the atelier, and looks 
over her husband's work, and calls him Ido, or mon ban, or mon 
grot, or some such coarse name, and once, in my presence, although 
I was a perfect stranger, actually kissed the man. 

Did mortal ever hear of such horrid vulgarity 1 What earthly 
right have these people to be happy, and if you would know what 
Monsieur Louis bad to do apropos of the Carnival, all I CAn say 
is, that 1 went to see him on that day, and found him at work aa 
usual, working and singing in his obtuse, unreasonable way, when 
every person else who had a shade of common sense was abroad on 
tlie Boulevards, seeing the liau/ Grog make his usual promenade I 
Louis, though he looks upon the matter now with great philosophy, 
told me, with a rakish air, that there real a time when he was 
mad after masked balls like the rest, and would not have lost his 
Carnival for the world. 

And not only in Paris does the Sceuf Grot make his walk. 
Beeves, more or less fat, promenade in the villages, too, and, having 
occasion to go to a miserable, mouldy, deserted, straggling place iu 
the environs of Paris, where tliere are two shops, and two wretched 
inns or taverns, with faded pictures of billiard-balls and dishes of 
poultry, painted on the damp walls, and a long, strag<;liug street, 
with almost every tottering tenement in it to let, I saw that the 
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two shops had their windows filled with cheap masks, and met one 
or two little blackguards of the place disguised, and making their 
Carnival. In one of the houses of this delectable place a sick friend 
was lying, and, from his room, we heard a great braying of horns 
coming from the market-place, where the village fat ox was pro- 
menading. A donkey was roaring in concert with the horns, and 
you heard one or two voices of yelling children that were taking 
their part in the fete. 

• •••••• 

One other instance, apropos of the Carnival, may as well be 
mentioned. A young lad of fifteen, who is at a school in Paris, 
has just been giving an account of his share of the festivities. The 
three last days of the Carnival are holidays for all the schoolboys of 
the metropolis, and my young informer had his full share of the 
pleasure. " Ah ! Monsieur Titmarsh," said he, " comme je me suis 
amus^ ! J*ai dans^ toute la soiree de Dimanche chez Madame — (il y 
avoient des demoiselles charmantes !) et puis j'ai dans^ Lundi, et 
puis Mardi. Dieu ! comme c'etoit amusant ! " 

With this the little fellow went off perfectly contented to his 
school, to get up at five o'clock the next morning and continue his 
studies. And, if the reader wishes to know how the foregoing essay 
upon Carnivals and English and French usages of society came 
about, let him be informed that it arose from considering the way 
in which Monsieur Ernest said he had "amused" himself. 

Was there ever an English boy of fifteen heard of who could 
amuse himself with dancing for three nights running ? What could 
bring the inhabitants of London to troop like madmen after a fat ox ? 
What power on earth could set a couple of hundred thousand of them 
dancing and tramping, merely because it is the last day before Lent ? 

To us, considering these things, and the wonderful difference 
that a score of miles of salt water can make in the ways and morals 
of people, it appeared that the little personages above drawn, 
though very common in France, would be to England perfectly 
strange, and might, therefore, be appropriately placed in the 
Britannia. And if it be in writing, as in drawing, that a sketch 
taken from nature of a place never so humble or unpicturesque, has 
always a certain good in it that is not to be found in fanciful works 
of far greater pretension — in this manner poor Pauline's rude 
portrait may find a little favour in the eyes of the public. There 
are certain little features in the countenance which might, to be 
sure, be much prettier than they are ; but it is best, after all, to 
take such things as we find them, nor, be they ever 80 ugly, has 
pature made thena in yaio. 
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m A LETTEB TO OLIVZfi TORKE, ESQUIRE, BY U. X. TITHABBH 

Park : JTsy 1S41. 

SIR, — The man who makee the best ealods in London, and 
whom, therefore, we have faeetiously called Sultnn Saladin, — 
a man who is conBpicuous for hia love and practice of ull the 
polite arts — music, to wit, architecture, painting, and cookery — 
once took the humble personage who writes this into his library, 
and laid before me two or three volumes of manuscript year-books, 
such OS, since he began to travel and to observe, he hiu been ia 
the habit of keeping. 

Every night, in the course of his rambles, his highness the 
Bultan (indeed, his port is sublime, as, for the matter of that, are 
all the wines in bis cellar) sets down with an iron pen, and in the 
neatest handwriting in the world, the events and observations of 
the day ; with the same iron pen he illuminates the leaf of his 
journal by the moat faithful and delightful sketehea of the scenery 
which he has witnessed in the course of the fonr-nnd-twenly hours ; 
and if he lias dined at an inn or restaurant, gasthaus, posada, 
albergo, or what not, invariably inserts into hia log-book the bill 
of fore. The sultan leads a jolly life— a tall stalwart man, who 
every day about six o'clock in London and Paris, at two in Italy, 
in Germany and Belgium at an hour after noon, feels the noble calls 
of hunger agitating his lordly bosom (or its neighbourhood, that is), 
and replies to the call by a good dinner. Ah ! it is wonderful to 
think how the healthy and philosophic mind can acrommodnte itself 
in all cases to the varying circumstances of the time — bow, in its 
travels through the world, the liberal and cosmopolite stomoch 
recognises the national dinner-hour ! Depend upon it that, in nil 
countries, nature has wisely ordained and suited to their exigencies 
THE DISHES OF A PEOPLE. I Hican to say that olla podrida is good 
in Spain (though a plateful of it, eaten in Paris, once made me so 
dresdfiiUy ill that it is a mercy I was spared ever to eat another 
dinner); I mean to say, and have proved it, that sauerkraut is 
good in G«nuauy ; and I make no doubt that whole's blubber is a 
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very tolerable dish in Kamtschatka, though I have never visited 
the country. Cannibalism in the South Seas, and sheepsheadism in 
Scotland, are the only practices that one cannot, perhaj>s, reconcile 
with this rule — ^at least, whatever a man's private opinions may be, 
the decencies of society oblige him to eschew the expression of them 
upon subjects which the national prejudice has precluded from free 
discussion. 

Well, after looking through three or four of Saladin's volumes, 
I grew so charmed with them, that I used to come back every day 
and study them. I declare there are bills of fare in those books 
over which I have cried ; and the reading of them, especially about 
an hour before dinner, has made me so ferociously hungry, that, in 
the first place, the sultan (a kind-hearted generous man, as every 
man is who loves his meals) could not help inviting me to take 
potluck with him ; and, secondly, I could eat twice as much as 
upon common occasions, though my appetite is always good. 

Lying awake, then, of nights, or wandering solitary abroad on 
wide commons, or by the side of silent rivers, or at church when 
Doctor Snufflem was preaching his favourite sermon, or stretched 
on the flat of my back smoking a cigar at the club when X was 
talking of the corn -laws, or Y was describing that famous nm they 
had with the Z hounds — at all periods, I say, favourable to self- 
examination, those bills of fare have come into my mind, and often 
and often I have thought them over. " Titmarsh," I have said to 
myself, " if ever you travel again, do as the sultan has done, and 
keep your dinner-hills. They are always pleasant to look over; 
they always will recall happy hours and actions, be you ever so 
hard pushed for a dinner, and fain to put up with an onion and a 
crust : of the past fate cannot deprive you. Yesterday is the 
philosopher's property; and by thinking of it, and using it to 
advantage, he may gaily go through to-morrow, doubtful and dismal 
though it be. Try this lamb stuffed with pistachio-nuts ; another 
handful of this pillau. Ho, you rascals ! bring round the sherbet 
there, and never spare the jars of wine — 'tis true Persian, on the 
honour of a Barmecide ! " Is not that dinner in the ** Arabian 
Nights " a right good dinner ? Would you have had Bedreddin to 
refuse and turn sulky at the windy repast, or to sit down grinning 
in the fac^ of his grave entertainer, and gaily take what came? 
Remember what came of the honest fellow's philosophy. He 
slapped the grim old prince in tlie face ; and the grim old prince, 
who had invited him but to laugh at him, did presently order a 
real and substantial repast to be set before him — great pyramids 
of smoking rice and pillau (a good pillau is one of the best dishes 
in the world), savoury kids, snow-cooled sherbets, luscious wine of 
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Schiraz; with an occompanimeiit of moon-faced beauties from the 
faaieiD, no doubt, dancing, ainging, and smiling in the most ravishing 
manner. Thus should we, my dear friends, laugh at Fate's beard, 
as we confront him — thus should we, if the old monster be insolent, 
&II to and box his ears. He has a spice of humour in his composi- 
tion ; and be sure he will be tickled by such conduct. 

Some months ago, when the expectation of war between Eng- 
land and France grew to be so strong, and there waa such a talk 
of mobilising national guards, and arming three or four hundred 
thousand more French soldiers^ when such ferocious yella of hatred 
against perfidious Albion were uttered by tlie liberal French press, 
that I did really believe the rupture between the two countries was 
about immediately to take place ; being seriously alarmed, I set off 
for Paris at once. My good sir, what could we do without our 
Farial I came here first m 1815 (when the Duke and I were a 
good deal remarked by the inhabitants) ; I proposed but to stay a 
week ; stopped three months, and have returned every year since. 
There is something fatal in the place — a charm about it— a wicked 
one very likely — but it acts on us all ; and perpetually the old 
Paris man comes hieing back to his quarters again, and is to be 
found, as usual, Bunning himself in the Rue de la Paix. Painters, 
princes, gourmands, officers on half-pay — serious old ladies even 
acknowledge the attraction of the place — are more at ease here than 
in any other place in Europe ; and back they come, and are to be 
found sooner or later occupying their old haunts. 

My darling city improves, too, with each visit, and has some 
new palace, or church, or statue, or other gimcrack, to greet your 
eyes withal. A few years since, and lo ! on the column of the 
PlacB Vendome, instead of the phabby tri-coloured rag, shone the 
bronze statue of Napoleon. Then came the famous triumphal 
arch ; a noble building indeed ! — how stately and white, and 
beautiful and strong, it seems to dominate over the whole city ! 
Next was the obelisk ; a huge bustle and festival being made to 
welcome it to the city. Then came the fair asphaltum terraces 
round about the obelisk ; then the fountains to decorate the terraces. 
I have scarcely been twelve montlis absent, and behold they have 
gilded all the Naiads and Tritons; the; have clapped a huge 
fountain In the very midst of the Champs Elys^es — a great, 
glittering, frothing fountain, that to the poetic eye looks like an 
enormous shaving-brush ; and all down the avenue they have placed 
hundreds of gilded flaring gas-lamps, that make this gayest walk in 
the world look gayer still than ever. But a truce to such descrip- 
tions, which might carry one fikr, very hr, from the object proposed 
in this paper. 
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I siinplf wish to iotroJuce to public notice a brief dinner-jounuL 
It has been written with the utmost honesty and simplicitjr of 
purpose ; and exhibits a picture or table of the development of the 
human mind under a series of gastronomic experimeots, diversified 
ia their nature, and diversified, consequently, in tfieir effects. A 
man in London has not, for the most part, the opportunitj to make 
these experiments. You are a family man, let us presume, and you 
live in that metropolis for half a century. Yon have on Sunday, 
s.ay, a leg of mutton and potat«e8 for dinner. On Monday you 
hare cold mutton and potatoes. On Tuesday, hashed mutton and 
potatoes ; the hashed mutton being flavoured with little damp 
triangular pieces of toast, which always surround that charming 
dish. Well, on Wednesday, the mutton ended, you hava beef: tite 
beef undergoes the same alternations of cookery, and ilisuppeara. 
Your life presents a succession of joints, varied every now and 
then by a bit of fish and some poultry. You drink three glasses of 
a brandyfied liquor called sherry at dinner ; your excellent lady 
imbibes one. When she has bad her glass of port after dinner, she 
goes upstairs with the children, and you fall asleep in your arm-chair. 
Some of tlie moat pure and precious enjoyments of life are unknown 
to you. You eat and drink, but you do not know the art of eating 
and drinking ; nay, most probably you despise those who do. " Give 
me a slice of meat," say you, very likely, "and a fig for your 
gourmands." You fancy it b very virtuous and manly all this. 
Nonsense, my good sir ; you are indifferent because you are ignorant, 
because your life is passed in a narrow circle of ideas, and because 
you are bigotedly blind and pompously callous to the beauties and 
excellences beyond you. 

Sir, RESPECT YOUR DINNER; idolise it, enjoy it properly. 
You wilt be by many hours in the week, many weeks in the year, 
and many years in your life the happier if you do. 

Don't tell us that it is not worthy of a man. All a man's 
senses are wortiiy of employment, and should be cultivate<l as a 
duty. The senses are the arts. What glorious feasts does Nature 
prepare for your eye in animal form, in landscape, and painting ! 
Are yo»i to put out your eyes and not see 1 What royal dishes of 
melody does her bounty provide for you in the shape of poetry, 
music, whether windy or wiry, notes of the human voice, or ravish' 
ing song of birds ! Are you to stuff your ears with cotton, and 
vow that the sense of hearing is uinnanly T — yon obstinate dolt you ! 
No, surely ; nor must you be so absurd as to fancy that the art 
of eating is in any way less wnrtiiy than the other two. You like 
your dinner, man ; never be ashamed to say so. If you don't like 
your victuals, pass on to the next article ; but remember that ever; 
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man wlio has been worth a fig in this world, as poet, painter, or 
musician, has had a good appetite and a good ta«te. All, what a 
poet Byron would have been had he taken his meals properly, and 
allowed himself to grow fat— if nature intended him to grow fat — 
ftnd not have physicked his intellect with wretohed opium pilU and 
acrid vinegar, that sent his principles to sleep, and turned hia feel- 
inga sour ! If that man had respected his dinner, he never would 
have written " Don Jiian." 

Allan* done ! enou^i sermonising ; let us sit down and fall to 
at once. 

I dined soon after my arrival at a very pleasant Paris club, 
where daily w provided a dinner for ten persons, that is univereally 
reported to be excellent. Five men in England would have con- 
sumed the same amount of victuals, as you will see by the billa 
of fare: — 



A beet, with carrotB 
and regetablee, very 
good; 




Pooleta h la Uarengo ; 



Cardona ^ la Hoelle. 



This dinner was very nicely served. A venerable maltre 
d^hStel in b]a<:k cutting up neatly tlie diehea on a trencher 
at the side-table, and several waiters attending in green coats, 
red plush tights, and their hair curled. Tliere was a great 
quantity of light in the room ; some handsome pieces of plated 
ware ; the pheasants came in with their tails to tlieir backs ; 
and the smart waiters, with their hair dressed and parted down 
the middle, gave a pleasant, lively, stylish appearance to the 
whole affair. 

Now, I certainly dined (by the way, I must not forget to 
mention that we had with the beef Home boiled kidney potatoes, 
very neatly dished up in a napkin) — I certainly dined, I say : and 
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half-an-hour afterwards felt, perhaps, more at my ease than I 
should have done had I consulted my own inclinations, and de- 
voured twice the quantity that on this occasion came to my share. 
But I would rather, as a man not caring for appearances, dine, as 
a general rule, off a beef-steak for two at the Cafd Foy, than sit 
down to take a tenth part of such a meal every day. There was 
only one man at the table besides your humble servant who did 
not put water into his wine; and he — I mean the other — was 
observed by his friends, who exclaimed, " Comment ! vous buvez 
sec," as if to do so was a wonder. The consequence was, that half- 
a-dozen bottles of wine served for the whole ten of us ; and the 
guests, having despatched their dinner in an hour, skipped lightly 
away from it, did not stay to ruminate, and to feel uneasy, and to 
fiddle about the last and penultimate waistcoat button, as we do 
after a house-dinner at an English club. What was it that made 
the charm of this dinner 1 — for pleasant it was. It was the neat 
and comfortable manner in which it was served ; the pheasant-tails 
had a considerable effect ; that snowy napkin coquettishly arranged 
round the kidneys gave them a distingv/ air ; the light and glitter- 
ing service gave an appearance of plenty and hospitality that sent 
everybody away contented. 

I put down this dinner just to show English and Scotch house- 
keepers what may be done, and for what price. Say, 

Soup and fresh bread, ) . . o /• 

T» r 1 i. f pnme cost . .26 

Beef and carrots j *^ 

Fowls and sauce 3 6 

Pheasants (hens) 5 

Grapes, pears, cheese, vegetables • .30 

14 

For fifteenpence par tete a company of ten persons may have a 
dinner set before them, — nay, and be made to fancy that they dine 
well, provided the service is handsomely arranged, that you have 
a good stock of side-dishes, &c., in your plate-chest, and don't spare 
the spermaceti. 

As for the wine, that depends on yourself. Always be crying 
out to your friends, " Mr. So-and-so, I don't drink myself, but pray 
pass the bottle. Tom kins, my boy, help your neighbour, and 
never mind me. What ! Hopkins, are there two of us on the 
doctor's list? Pass the wine; Sniith I'm sure won't refuse it;" 
and so on. A very good plan is to have the butler (or the fellow 
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in the white waistccnt who " behaves aa sich ") pour out the wiue 
wbea wanted (io half-glassca, of course), and to make a cleiiced 
great noise and shouting, "John, John, why the devil, sir, don't 
you help Mr. Sinikins to another glass of wine ? " If you point 
out Bimkins onue or twice in tliis way, depend upon it, he won't 
drink a great quantity of your liquor. You may thus keep your 
friends from being dangerous, by a thousand innocent maniKUTres ; 
and, as I liave said before, you may very probably make them 
believe that they have had a famous dinner. There was only 
one man in our company of ten the other day who ever thought 
he had not dined ; and what was he I a foreigner,— a man of a 
discontented inquiring spirit, always carping at things, and never 
satisAed. 

Well, neit day I dined av, dnquihne with a family (of Irish 
extraction, by the way), and what do you think was our dinner 
for six persons 1 Why, simply, 

Nine dozen Ostcnd oysters ; 
Soup k la luulli^'atawuy ; 
Boiled turkey, with celery sauce ; 
Sa^ldle of mutton roti. 

Bemoves. Plompuuding ; crodtc de macaroni. 
Vin Beaiine ordinaire, volnay, bordeaux, cham- 
pagne, eau cbaude, cognac. 

I forget the dessert. Alas ! in moments of prosperity and 
plenty, one is often forgetful : I remember the dessert at the Cercle 
well enough. 

A person whom they call in tliis country an illustration 
litUraire — the editor of a newspaper, in fact — with a very pretty 
wife, were of the party, and looked at the dinner witli a great deal 
of good-humoured superiority. I declare, upon my honour, that I 
helped both tlie illustration and his lady twice to saddle of mutton ; 
and as for tlie turkey and celery sauce, you slioulil liave seen how 
our host dispensed it to them ! They ate the oysters, they ate the 
soup (" Diable ! mais il est poivr^ ! " said the illustration, with 
tean in his eyes), tNey ate the turkey, they ate the mutton, tiiry 
ate the pudding; and what did our hostess sayt Why, casting 
down her eyes gently, and with the raodestest air in the world, she 
said — "There is such a beautiful piece of cold beef in tlie larder; 
do Bomebo<ly ask for a little slice of it." 

Heaven bless her for that speech ! I loved and respected lier 
for it ; it brougiit the tears to my eyes. A man who could sneer 
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at such a sentiment could have neither heart nor good-breeding 
Don't you see that it shows 

Simplicity, 
Modesty, 
Hospitality ? 
Put these against 

Waiters with their hair curled. 
Pheasants roasted with their tails oiiy 
A dozen spermaceti candles. 

Add them up, I say, oh candid reader, and answer in the sum of 
human happiness, which of the two accounts makes the better figure! 

I declare, I know few things more affecting than that little 
question about the cold beef; and considering calmly our national 
characteristics, balancing in the scale of quiet thought our de- 
fects and our merits, am daily more inclined to believe tliat there 
is something in the race of Britons which renders them usually 
superior to the French family. This is but one of the traits of 
English character that has been occasioned by the use of roast beef. 

It is an immense question, that of diet. Look at the tw^o bills 
of fare just set down ; the relative consumption of ten animals and 
six. What a profound physical and moral difference may we trace 
here ! How distinct, from the cradle upwards, must have been 
the thoughts, feelings, e<lucation of the parties who ordered those 
two dinners ! It is a fact which does not admit of a question, that 
the French are l)egiuniug, since so many English have come among 
tliem, to use l>eef much more profusely. Everybody at the restaura- 
teur's orders beef-steak and pommes. Will tiie national character 
slowly midergo a change under the influence of this dish ? Will 
the French be more simple ? broader in the shouhlers ? less inclined 
to brag alx)ut military glory and such humbug I All this in the 
dark vista of futurity tlie spectator may fancy is visible to him, and 
the philanthropist cannot but applaud the change. This brings me 
naturally to the consideration of the manner of dressing beef-steaks 
in this country, and of tlie merit of tiiat manner. 

I dined on a Saturday at the Cafe Foy, on the Boulevard| in a 
private room, with a friend. We had 

Potage julienne, with a little pur^e in it; 

Two entrecOtes aux ^pinards ; 

One perdreau trufi'^ : 

One fromage roijuefoi-t ; 

A bottle of nuits with the beef; 

A bottle of Sauterne with the partridge. 
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And perhnps a ghss of punch, with a dgar, afterwards : but that is 
neither here nor there. Tlie inRcrtion of tlie ptir^e into the Julienne 
waa not of my recommending; and if this junction ia effected at 
all, the operation should be jierfornieil with the greatest care. If 
you put too much pur^e, both soups are infallibly sjioilal. A much 
better plan it in to hai'e your julienne by itself, though I will not 
enlarge on tliis point, as the excellent friend with wlioni I <lineil 
may chance to see this notice, ontl may Iw hurt at the renewal in 
print of a dispute which caiige<l a gix>d <leal of pain to both of ua. 
By the way, we hail half-a-dozen sardines while the dinner waa 
getting ready, eating tbem with delicious bread and butter, for 
which this place is tamoiis. Then followed the soup. Why the 

deuce would lie have the p« but never mind. After the soup, 

we had what I do not hesitate to call the very best beef-steak I ever 
ate in my life. By the shade of Heliogabalus ! as I write about it 
now, a week after I have eaten it, the old, rich, sweet, piquant, juicy 
taste comes smacking on my lii>s again ; and I feel something of 
that exquisite sensation I then had. I am ashamed of the dcli;iht 

which the eating of that piece of meat caused me. G and I hatl 

quarrelled about the soup (I said so, and don't wish to retnm to 
the subject) ; but when we begun on the steak, wc looked at each 
other, and loved each other. We ilid not speak, — our hearts were 
too full for that ; but we took a bit, and laid down our forks, and 
lookett at one another, and understood each otlier. There were no 
two individuals on this wide earth, — no two lovers billing in the 
shade, — no mother clasping baby to lier heart, more supremely 
hapjiy than we. Every now niid then we had a glass of honest, 
firm, generous Burgii[idy, that nobly supi>orte<l the meat. As yoa 
may fancy, we did not leave a single morsel of the steak ; but 
when it waa done, we put bits of breail into the silver dish, and 
wistfully Bopi>e<l up the gmvy. I supjKise I shall never in tliis 
world taste anjilunx so go.Kl again. But what then I What if I 
did like it excessively 1 Was my liking unjust or unmanly? la 
my regret now puUng nr unworthy 1 No. " Laudo manentem ' " 
as Titmouse says. When it is eaten, I resign myself, and can 
eat a two-franc dinner at Richard's without ill-humonr and without 
a pang. 

Any dispute about the rehitive excellence of the beefsteak cut 
from the lillet, as is usual in France, and of the entrfrdte, must 
henceforth be idle aiid absurd. Whenever, my dear young fnend, 
you go to Paris, call at once for the entrecoU ; the fillet in com- 
parison to it is a poor fade lady's meat. What folly, by the way, 
b that in England which induces us to attach an estitnation to the 
part of the sirloin that is called the Sunday side, — poor, tender. 
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stringy stuff, not comparable to the manly meat on the other side, 
handsomely garniBhed with crisp fat, and with a layer of horn ! 
Give the Sunday side to misses and ladies'-maids, for men be the 
Monday's side, or, better still, a thousand times more succulent and 
full of flavour — the ribs of beef. This is the meat I would eat 
were I going to do battle with any mortal foe. Fancy a hundred 
thousand Englishmen, after a meal of stalwart beef ribs, encounter- 
ing a hundred thousand Frenchmen who had partaken of a trifling 
collation of soup, turnips, carrots, onions, and Gruy^re cheese. 
Would it be manly to engage at such odds *? I say, no. 

Passing by Vary's one day, I saw a cadaverous cook with a 
spatula, thumping a poor beef-steak with all his might. This is 
not only a horrible cruelty, but an error. They not only beat the 
beef, moreover, but they soak it in oil. Absurd, disgusting bar- 
barity ! Beef so beaten loses its natural spirit ; it is too noble 
for corporal punishment. You may by these tortures and artifices 
make it soft and greasy, but tender and juicy never. 

The landlord of the Caf^ Foy (I have received no sort of con- 
sitleration from him) knows this tnith full well, and follows the 
simple honest plan ; first, to have good meat, and next to hang it a 
long time. I have instructed him how to do the steaks to a turn, 
not raw, horribly livid and blue in the midst, as I have seen great 
flaps of meat (what a shame to think of our fine meat being so 
treated !), but cooked all the way through. Go to the Caf(^ Foy 
then, ask for a beef-steak a la Titmarsh, and you will see what 
a dish will be set before you. I have dwelt upon this point at 
too much length, perhaps, for some of my readers ; but it can't be 
helx)e(l. The truth is, beef is my weakness ; and I do declare that 
I derive more positive enjoyment from the simple viand than from 
any concoction whatever in the whole cook's cyclopaedia. 

Always drink red wine with l)eef-steaks ; port, if possible ; if 
not. Burgundy, of not too high a flavour, — good Beaune, say. 
This fact, whicli is very likely not known to many persons who, 
forsooth, are too magnificent to care about their meat and drink, — 
this simple fact I take to be worth the whole price I shall get for 
this article. 

But to return to dinner. We were left, I think, G and I, 

sopping up tlic gravy with bits of bread, and declaring that no 
])ower on earth could induce us to eat a morsel more that day. 
At one time, we thought of countermanding the perdreau aux 
truffes, that to my certain knowledge had been betruffed five days 
before. 

Poor blind mortals that we were ; ungrateful to our appetites, 
needlessly mistrustful and cowardly. A man may do what he 
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d&res ; nor does he know, until he tries, what the honest appetite 
will bear. We were kept wniting bctveen the steak and the 
partri<lge soroe ten minutes or so. For the first two or three 
minutes we lay back in our chairs quite exhausted indeed. Then 
we began to fiddle with a diali of toothpicks, for want of anytliing 

more savoury ; then we looked out of the window ; then Q 

got in a rage, rang the bell violently, and asked, " Pourquoi diable 
nous iait-on attendre si loiigtempBl" The waiter grinned. He is 
a nice good-humoured fellow, Auguste ; and I heartily trust that 
some r«uler of this may give him a five-iranc piece for my sake. 
Augustc grinned and disappeared. 

Presently, we were aware of an odour gradually coming towards 
us, something musky, fiery, savoury, mysterious, — a hot drowsy 
smell, that lulls the senses, and yet enflames them,— the trafftt 
were coming ! Yonder tliey lie, caverned uniler the full bosom of 
the red-legged bird. My hand trembled as, after a little pause, I 

cut the animal in two. G said I did not give him his share 

of the tnifles ; I don't believe I did. I spilled some salt into my 
plate, and a little cayenne pepper — very little ; we began, as far as 
I can remember, tlie following conversation : — 

Qu*tavat. Chop, chop, chop. 

Michael Angdo. Globlobloblob. 

G. Gobble. 

M.A. Obble. 

G. Here's a big one. 

M. A. Hobgob. What wine shall we haveT I should like 
some champagne. 

Q. It's bad here. Have some Sauteme. 

M. A, Very well. Hobgobglobglob, &c. 

Avffutte (opening the Sauteme). Cloo-XMxvoop I The cork 
is out ; he pours it into the glas?, glock, glock, gtock. 

Nothing more took place in the way of talk. The poor little 
partridge was soon a heap of bones — a very little heap. A 
tnifHeeque odour was left in the room, but only an odour. Pre- 
sently, the cheese was brought : the amber Sauteme flask has 
turned of a sickly green hue ; notliing, save half a glass of setiiment 
at the bottom, remained to t«lf of the light and social spirit that 
had but one half-hour before inhabited the flask. Darkness fell 
upon our little chamber; the men in the street began crying, 
" Metiager ! Journal dii Soir ! " The bright moon rose glitter- 
ing over the tiles of the Rue Louis le Grand, opposite, illuminating 
two glasses of piincli that two gentlemen in a small room of the 
Caf^ Foy did ever and anon raise to their lips. Both were silent ; 
both happy J both were smoking cigars, — for both knew that the 
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soothing plant of Cuba is sweeter to the philosopher after dinner 
than the prattle of all the women in the world. Women — pshaw ! 
The man who, after dinner — after a good dinner — can think about 
driving home, and shaving himself by candlelight, and enduing a 
damp shirt, and a pair of tight glazed pumps to show his cobweb 
stockings and set his feet in a flame ; and, having undergone all 
this, can get into a cold cab, and drive off to No. 222 Harley 
Street, where Mrs. Mortimer Smith is at home ; where you take 
off your cloak in a damp dark back parlour, called Mr. Smithes 
study, and containing, when you arrive, twenty-four ladies' cloaks 
and tippets, fourteen hats, two pairs of clogs (belonging to two 
gentlemen of the Middle Temple, who walk for economy, and think 
dancing at Mrs. Mortimer Smith's the height of enjoyment) ; — the 
man who can do all this, and walk, gracefully smiling, into Mrs. 
Smith's drawing-rooms, where the brown holland bags have been 
removed from the chandeliers ; a man from Kirkman's is thumping 
on the piano, and Mrs. Smith is standing simpering in the middle 
of the room, dressed in red, with a binl of paradise in her turban, 
a tremulous fan in one hand, and the other clutching hold of her 
little fat gold watch and seals ; — the man who, after making his 
bow to Mrs, Smith, can advance to Miss Jones, in blue crape, and 
lead her to a place among six other pairs of solemn-looking persons, 
and whisper fadaises to her (at which she cries, "Oh fie, you 
naughty man ! how can you ? "), and look at Miss Smith's red 
shoulders struggling out of her gown, and her mottled elbows that 
a pair of crumj)led kid gloves leave in a state of delicious nature ; 
and, after having gone through certain mysterious quadrille figures 
with her, lead her back to her mamma, who has just seized a third 
glass of muddy negus from the black footman ; — the man who can 
do all this may do it, and go hang, for me ! And many such men 
there be, my Gustavus, in yonder dusky London city. Be it ours, 
my dear friend, when the day's labour and repast are done, to lie 
and ruminate calmly ; to watch the bland cigar smoke as it rises 
gently ceiling-wards ; to be idle in body as well as mind ; not to 
kick our heels madly in quadrilles, and puff and pant in senseless 
gallopades : let us appreciate tiie joys of idleness ; let us give a 
loose to silence ; and having enjoyed this, the best dessert after a 
goodly dinner, at close of eve, saunter slowly home. 



As the dinner above described drew no less than three franc 
pieces out of my purse, I determined to economise for the next few 
days, and either to be invited out to dinner, or else to partake of 
some repast at a small charge, such as one may have here. 1 
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bad on the day succeeding the tniffled partridge a dinner for a 
shilling viz. ; — 

Bifsteck aus pommes (heu quantum mutatus ab illo [) 

Galantine de volaille, 

Frorauge ile Gruy&re, 

Demi-bouteillc du vin trfes-vieux de UAcon ou Chablia, 

Fain Ji diacrdtion. 

This dinner, my young friend, iras takea about half-paat two 
o'clock in the day, aod was, in fact, a breaktast, — a breakfast taken 
at a two-franc house, in the Rue Haute Vivieune ; it was certainly a 
sufficient dinner : I certainly was not hungry for all the rest of the 
day. Nay, the wine was decently good, as almost all wine is in 
the morning, if one ha<l the courage or the power to drink it. 
You sec many honest English families marching into these two-franc 
eating-houses, at five o'clock, and fancy they dine in greot luxury. 
Returning to England, however, they inform their friends that the 
meat in France is not good ; that the fowls are very small, and 
black ; the kidneys very tough ; the partridges and fruit have no 
taste in them, and the soup is execrably thin. A dinner at 
Williams's, in the Old Bailey, is better than the best of these ; and 
therefore had the English Cockney better remain at Williams's 
than judge the great nation so falsely. 

The worst of these twofranc establishments is a horrid air of 
shabby elegance which distinguishes them. At some of them, they 
will go the length of changing your knife and fork with every dish ; 
they have grand chimney-glasses, and a tine lady at the counter, 
and Ane arabesque paintings on the walls ; they give you your 
8oup in a battered dish of plated ware, which hiia served its best 
time, most likely, in a first-rate establishment, anil comes here to 
Staler its second-hand splendour amongst amateurs of a lower grade. 
I fancy the very meat that is served to you has undergone the 
flame degradation, and that some of the mouldy cutlete that are 
offered to the two-franc epicures lay once plmnp and juicy in V^rj''s 
larder. Much better is the sanded floor and the iron fork I Homely 
neatness is the charm of poverty : elegance should belong to wealth 
alone. There is a very decent place where you dine for thirty-two 
sous in the Passage Choiseul. You get your soup in china bowls ; 
they don't change your knife and fork, hut they give you very fit 
portions of meat and potatoes, and mayhap a herring with mustant 
sauce, a dish of apple fritters, a dessert of stewed prunes, and a 
pint of drinkable wine, as I have proved only yesterday. 

After two such banyan days, I allowed myself a little feasting ; 
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and 08 nobody persisteil in asking me to dinner, I went off to 
the " TtoIb Frires " by myself, and dined in that excellent 
company. 

I wonid recommend a man who ia going to dine by himself here, 
to reflect well before he orders soup for dinner. 

My notion is, tliat you eat as iaw\i ofWr soup as without it, 
but you don't eat with the lame apjtettle. 

Especially if you are a healthy man, na I am— deuced hungry 
at five o'clock. My oppetite runs away with me ; and if I order 
Bonp (whicli is always enough for two), I invariably swallow the 
whole of it ; and the greater portion of my petit pain, too, before 
my second diali arrivea. 

The beat part of a pint of julienne, or purA; k la Cond^, is very 
well for a man wlio has only one dish besides to devour ; but not 
fur you and me, who like our fish and our rSti of game or meat 

Oysters you may ent. They do, for a fact, prepare one to go 
tlirougli the rest of a dinner profterly. Lemon and cayenne pepper 
is the word, depend on it, and a glass of white wine braces you up 
fur what ia to follow. 

French restaurateur dinners are intended, however, for two 
people, at least ; still better for three ; and require a good deal of 
thought before you can arrange them for one. 

Here, for instance, is a recent wm^m : — 

Troit Frera Provengaux. 

t. a. 

Pain 25 

Beaune premiere . . , , ,30 

Purfe k la Crfei 75 

Turbot aux capres 1 75 

Quart poulet aux truffes . . . . 2 25 

Champignons k la Proven^ale . . . 1 25 

Gei^ aux pommes , . . . , 1 25 



10 80 

A heavy bill for a single man ; and a heavy dinner, too ; for I 
hare said before I have a great appetite, and when a thing ia put 
licfore me I eat it. At Brussels I oni% ate fourteen diabes : 
and have seen a lady, with wliom I was in love, at the table of 
a German grand-diike, eat seventeen dishes. This is a positive, 
though disgusting fact. Up to the first twelve dishes die bad a 
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Terr good chance of becoming Mrs. Titmarah, but I have lost sight 
of her since. 

Well, then, I nay to you, if you have eelf-cominand enough to 
Bend away half your soup, order some ; hut you are a poor creature 
if you do, after all. If yoii are a man, and have not that self- 
command, don't have any. The Frenclimen cannot live without it, 
but I say to you that you are better than a Frcncliinan. I would 
lay even money that you who are reading thia are more than five 
feet seven in heij[ht, and weigh eleven stone ; while a Frenchman is 
five feet four, and does not weigli nine. Tlie Frenchman has after 
his soup a dish of vegetables, where you have one of meat. You 
are a different and auperior animal — a French-lieating animal (the 
history of hundreds of years has shown you to be bo) ; you must 
have, to keep up that Bwperior weight and sinew, which ia the 
secret of your superiority — as for public institutions, bah !— you 
must Iiave, I say, simpler, stronger, more succulent food. 

Eschew the soup, then, and have tlie fiah up at once. It is the 
best to begin with iisli, if you like it, as every epicure and honest 
man should, simply boiled or fried in the English fashion, and not 
tortured and bullied with oil, onions, wine, and herbs, as in Paris 
it is frequently done. 

Turbot with lobster-sauce is too much ; turbot K Li HoUandaise 
vulgar; sliced potatoes swimming in melted butter are a mean 
concomitant for a noble, simple, liberal fish ; turbot with capera is 
the thing. The brisk little capers relieve the dulness of the turbot ; 
the melted butter is rich, bland, and calm — it should be, that is to 
say ; not that vapid watery mixture that I see in London ; not 
oiled butter, as the Hnllanilera have it, but melted, with plenty of 
thickening matter : I don't know how to do it, but I know it when 
it is good. . 

They melt butter well at the " Rocher de Cancale," and at the 
*' Frferes." 

Well, this turbot was very good ; not so well, of course, as one 
geta it in London, and dried rather in the boiling ; which can't be 
helped, unless you are a Lncullns or a Cambac^rb of a man, and 
can afford to order one for yourself. This grandeur d'dme is very 
rare ; my friend Tom Willows is almost the only man I know who 
possessed it. Yes, * * * one of the wittiest men in London, I once 
knew to take the whole iiMrienr of a diligence (six places), because 
he was a little unwell. Ever since I have a<lmire<i that 
understands true economy ; a mean extravagant man would have 
contented himself with a single place, and been iiii' 
quence. How I am rambling from my subject, hi 
fish was good, and I ate up every single scrap of it, sucking thi 
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bones and fins curiously. That is the deuce of an appetite, it must 
be satisfied ; and if you were to put a roast donkey before me, with 
the promise of a haunch of venison afterwards, I believe I should 
eat the greater part of the long-eared animal. 

A pint of pur^e k la Cr^ci, a pain de gruau, a slice of turbot — 
a man should think about ordering his bill, for he has had enough 
dinner ; but no, we are creatures of superstition and habit, and 
must have one regular course of meat. Here comes the poulet k 
la Marengo : I hope they've given me the wing. 

No such thing. Tlie poulet k la Marengo aux truffes is bad — 
too oily by far ; the truffles are not of this year, as they should he, 
for there are cartloads in town : they are poor in flavour, and have 
only been ciust into the dish a minute before it was brought to 
table, and what is the consequence? They do not flavour the 
meat in the least ; some faint trufflesque savour you may get as 
you are crunching each individual root, but that is all, and that all 
not worth the having ; for as nothing is finer thau a good truffle, 
in like manner nothing is meaner than a bad one. It is merely 
pompous, windy, and pretentious, like those scraps of philosophy 
with which a certain eminent novelist decks out his meat. 

A mushroom, thought I, is better a thousand times than these 
tough flavourless roots. I finished every one of them, however, 
and the fine fat capon's thigh which they surrounded. It vras a 
disappointment not to get a wing, to be sure. They always give 
me legs ; but, after all, with a little good-humour and philosophy, 
a leg of a fine Mans capon may be found very acceptable. How 
plump and tender the rogue's thigh is ! his very drumstick is as 
fat as the ailf of a Loudon footman; and the sinews, which 
puzz^a one so over the lean black hen-legs in London, are 
irrlniculously whisked away from the limb before me. Look at 
it now ! Half-a-dozcn cuts with the knife, and yonder lies the 
bone — white, large, stark naked, without a morsel of flesh left 
uix)n it, solitary in the midst of a pool of melted butter. 

How good the Burgumly smacks after it ! I always drink 
Burgundy at this house, and that not of the best. It is my firm 
opinion that a third-nite Burgundy, and a third-rate claret — 
Beaune and Larose, for instance, are better than the best. The 
Bordeaux enlivens, the Burgundy invigorates ; stronger drink only 
inflames ; and where a bottle of good Beaune only causes a man 
to feel a certain manly warmth of benevolence — a glow something 
like that produced by sunshine and gentle exercise — a bottle of 
Chambertin will set all your frame in a fever, swell the extremities, 
and cause the pulses to throb. Chambertin should netfer be 
handed round more than twice ; and I recollect to this moment 
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the heaiJnclie I lind after drinking a bottle and a half of Roman^ 
G^Ue, fur which thia liouee ia fkmoua. Somchody elue paid for 
the^(no otlier tlian you, Gustavue ! with whom I hope to have 
man}' a tall dinner on the aame charges) — but 'twas in our hot 
youth, ere e:(pcrioD('e had taught ub that moderatioD waa happi- 
neaa, and had shown us that it is absurd to be giizzltng wiae at 
fifteen francs a bottle. 

By the way, I may here mention a stflrj' relating to aome of 
Blackwood's men, who dined at this very house. Fancy the fellowa 
trying claret, which they voted sour; then Burgundy, at which 
they made wry faces, and finished tlie evening with brandy and 
lanel ! This is what men call eating a Freiicli dinner. 'Willows 
and I dined at the " Rochor," and on Enjjlish family there feeding 
ordered — mutton chops and potatoes. Why not, in these cases, 
etay at hoDic 1 Chops are better chops in England (the best chops 
in the world arc t« be had at the Reform Club) than in France. 
What could literary men mean by ordering lunel ? I always 
rather liked the descriptions of eatbg in the Aortes. They were 
gross in all cases, absurdly erroneous in niany ; but there waa 
manliness about them, and strong evidence of a great, though mis- 
directed and uneducated, genius for victuals. 

Mushrooms, thought I, are better than those tasteless truffles, 
and BO ordered a dish to try. You know what a Proven^ale sauce 
is, I have no doubt 1 — a rich savoury mixture of garlic and oil; 
which, with a little cjiyenne pepper and salt, impart a pleasant 
taste to the plump little mushrooms, that can't be described but 
tnay be thought of with pleasure. 

The only point waa, how will they agree with me to-morrow 
morning T for the fact ia, I had eiten an immense quantity of 
tliem, and began to be afraid < Suppose we go an<] have a glasa 
of punch and a cigar ! Oh, glonoui garden of the Palais Royal ! 
your trees are leafless now, but whdt maiterB^ Your alleys are 
damp, but what of thati All the wimiows are blazing with light 
and merriment ; at leust two thouiand hay py people are pacing 
up and down the colonnades cheerful sounds of money chinking 
are heard as you pass the changers bhops ; bustling shouts of 
" Gar^on ! " and " V'lk, Monsieur ! " come from the swinging doore 
of the restaurateurs. Look at that group of soldiers gaping at 
V^four's window, where lie lobsters, pineapples, fet truffle-stuffed 
partridges, which make me almost hungry agoin, I wonder 
whether those three fellows n-ith mustachios and a toothpick 
apiece have had a dinner, or only a toothpick. When the 
" Trots Fr^ree " used to be on the firat-floor, and had a door 
leading into the Eue de Valoia, as well aa one into the gaideo« 
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I recollect seeing three men with toothpicks mount the stair 
from the street, descend the stair into the garden, and give them- 
selves as great airs as if they had dined for a napoleon a head. 
The rogues are lucky if they have had a sixteen-sous dinner ; and 
the next time I dine abroad, I am resolved to have one myself. 
I never understood why Gil Bias grew so mighty squeamish in the 
affair of the cat and the hare. Hare is best, but why should not 
cat be good ] 

Being on the subject of bad dinners, I may as well ease my 
mind of one that occurred to mc some few days back. When 
walking in the Boulevard, I met my friend, Captain Hopkinson, 
of the half-pay, looking very hungry, and indeed going to dine. 
In most cases one respects the dictum of a half-pay officer regard- 
ing a dining-house. He knows as a general rule where the fat of 
the land lies, and how to take his share of that fat in the most 
economical manner. 

"I tell you what I do," says Hopkinson; "I allow myself 
fifteen francs a week for dinner (I count upon being asked out 
twice a week), and so have a three-franc dinner at Richard's, where, 
for the extra francs, they give me an excellent bottle of wine, and 
make me comfortable." 

"Why shouldn't they?" I thought. "Here is a man who 
has served his country, and no doubt knows a thing when he sees 
it." We made a party of four, therefore, and went to the Captain's 
place to dine. 

We had a private room au second; a very damp and dirty 
private room, with a faint odour of stale punch, and dingy glasses 
round the walls. 

We had a soup of pur^e aux croAtons ; a very dingy dubious 
soup, indeed, thickened, I fancy, with brown paper, and flavoured 
with the same. 

At the end of the soup. Monsieur Landlord came upstairs very 
kindly, and gave us each a pinch of snuff out of a gold snuff-box. 

We ha<l four portions of anguille k la Tartare, very good and 
fresh (it is best in these places to eat freshwater fish). Each portion 
was half the length of a man's finger. Dish one wa.s despatched in 
no time, and we began drinking the famous wine that our guide 
recommended. I have cut him ever since. It was four-sous wine, — 
weak, vapid, watery stuff, of the most unsatisfactory nature. 

We had four portions of gigot aux haricots — four flaps of 
bleeding tough meat, cut unnaturally (that is, with the grain : the 
French gash the meat in parallel lines with the bone). We ate 
these up as we might, and the landlord was so good as to come up 
again and favour us with a pinch from his gold box. 
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With wonderful unanimity, as we were told the place was 
famous for civet de lifevre, we oniered ciTet de lifevre for four. 

It came up, but we coulJn't — really we couldn't. We were 
obliged to have extra dishes, and pay extra. GiistavuB had a 
mayuimaise of crayfisli, and half a fowl ; I fell to work upon my 
cheeae, as usual, and availed myself of the discretionary bread. 
We went away disgusted, wretched, unhappy. We had had for 
our three franca bad bread, bad meat, ba<l wine. And there stood 
the landlord at the door (and be hanged to him !) grinning and 
offering his box. 

We don't speak to Hopkinson any more now when we meet 
him. How can you trust or be friendly with a man who deceives 
you in tliis miserable wayT 

What is the moral to be drawn from this dinner 1 It ia 
evident Avoid pretence; miatniHt shabby elegance; cut your 
coat according to jour cloth ; if you have but a few shillings in 
your pocket, aim only at those humble and honest meats which 
your small store will purchase. At the Caf^ Foy, for the samo 
money, I might have had 

f. I. 
A delicious entreciite and potatoes . . .15 
A pint of excellent wine . . , . . 10 
A little bread (meaning a great deal) . . .05 
A dish of st«wed kidneys 10 



Or at Paolo's : 

A bread (as before) . , . . . .05 
A heap of macaroni, or raviuoli . . . . 15 

A Milanese cutlet 10 

A pint of wine 10 

And ten sous for any other hixury your imagination could suggest. 
The raviuoli and the cutlets are admirably dressed at Paolo'a Doea 
any healthy man neeil morel 

These dinners, I am perfectly aware, arc by no means splendid ; 
and I might, with the most perfect ease, write you out a dozen bills 
of fere, each more splendid and piquant tlian the other, in which all 
the luxuries of the season should figure. But the remarks here set 
down are the result of experience, not fancy, and intended oidy for 
persons in the middling classps of life. Very few men can afford to 
pay more than five francs daily for dinner. Let us calndy, then, con- 
sider what enjoyment may be bad for those five francs ; how, by 
economy on one day, we may venture upon luxury the next j how, 1^ 
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a little foretlioiight and rare, we may be happy on all days. Wa 
knew and stuilied tbia cheap philosophy of life better than old Horace 
before quoted. Sometimes (when id luck) he chcrapped over cupa 
that were fit for an archbishop's supper ; sometimes he philosophbed 
oyer hi* own ordinaire at his own farm. How affecting is the last 
ode of the first book : — 



To his Kerving-hoy. 

Peraicos odl, 

Fuer, Bpparatua; 
Diiplicoat luiB 
Pliilyrft coroiue : 



Simptici mfrto 
Nihil aUabores 
Sedulua cum ; 
Noqua te ministru 
Dedecet myrtua, 
Noque ma Bub are 
ViM biboDteni. 



Ad mintstram. 
Dear Lucy, you know what my tr 



Neod dangle behind my ano-cbur ; 
And neror mind seeking for truffles, 
Although they bo ever so r»™. 

But a plain leg of mutton, raj Lucy, 

T pr'ythee get ready at throe : 
Have it smoking, and tender, and jnicy, 

And what better meat can there bat 
And when it has feoaled the master, 

'Twill amply suffice for the maid ; 
Ue.inwhile I will smoke my canaster. 

And Uppte my ale in the ahada. 



Not that this is the truth entirely and for ever. Horatius Flaccin 
was too wise to dislike a good thing ; but it is possible that the 
Persiaa apparatus was on that day beyond his means, and so he con- 
tented himself with humble fare. 

A gentleman, by-tlie-bye, has just come to Paris to whom I am 
very kind ; and w)io will, in all human probability, between this and 
next month, ask me to a dinner at the " Rocher de Cancale." If so, 
something may occur worth writing about ; or if you are anxious to 
hear more on the subject, send me over a sum to my address, to be 
laid out for you esclusively in eating. I give you my honour I will 
do you justice, and account for every farthing of it. 

One of the most absunl customs at present in use is that of giving 
your friend — when some piece of good-luck happens to him, such ns 
an appointment as Chief Jud<;e of Owhyhee, or King's advocate to 
Timbuctoo — of giving your friend, because, forsooth, he may have 
been suddenly elevated from £200 a year to £2000, an enormous 
dinner of congrat illation. 

Last year, for instance, when our friend, Fred JowlJng, got hia 
place of Commissioner at Qunshumaboo, it was considered absolutely 
necessary to give the man a dinner, and some score of us had to pay 
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about fifty shillings apiece fur the purpose. I had, bo help me, 
Moaes I but three guineas in the world at thnt period ; and out 
of this sum the biemeance» compelled me to sacrifice flve-sijttbs, to 
feast myself in company of a man gorged with wealth, rattling 
sovereigns in bis pocket as if they had been so much dross, and 
capable of treating us all without missing the sum he might expend 

Jow himself allowed, as I represented the case to him, that 
the arrangement jvas very hard ; hut represented fairly enoiigh, 
that this was one of the sacrifices that a man of the world, from 
time to time, is called to make. " Yoii, my dear Titmarsh," said 
he, " know very well that I don't care for these grand entertain- 
ments " (the rogue, he is a live-bottle man, and just the most 
finished gourraet of my acquaintance!); "you know that I am 
perfectly convinced of your friendship for me, though you join in 
the dinner or not, but— it would look rather queer if yon backed 
out, — 1( would look rather queer." Jow said this in such an 
emphatic way, that I saw I must lay down my money ; and ac- 
cordingly Mr, Lovegrove of Blackwall, for a certain quantity of 
iced punch, champagne, cider cup, fish, flesh, and fowl, received 
the last of my sovereigns. 

At the beginning of the year Bolter got a place too — Judge 
Advocate in the Topinambo ItlandB, of £3000 a year, which, he 
sajd, was iV poor remuneration in consideration of the practice which 
he gave up in town. He may have practiced on his laundress, but 
for anything else I believe the man never Lad a client in his life. 

However, on his way to Tnpinambo^by Marseilles, Egj-pt, 
the Desert, the Persian Gulf, and so on — Bolter arrived in Paris ; 
and I saw from his appearance, and his manner of shaking hands 
with me, and the peculiar way in which he talked about the 
"Kocher de Cancale," that he expected we were to give him a 
dinner, as we had to Jowling. 

There were four friends of Bolter's in the capital besides 
myself, and among us the dinner question was mooted : we agreed 
that it should be a simple dinner of ten franca a bead, and this 
waa tha bill of fare : — 



1. Oysters (common), nice. 

2. Oysters, green of Marennes (very good)h 

3. Potage, pur^e de gibier (very fair). 

Aa we were English, they instantly then served u^~ 

4. Sole en matelotto Normande (comme ca), 

5. Turbot i, la cr^me au gratin (escellent). 
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6. Janliaiire cutlets (particularly seedy). 

7. Poulet k la Maretigo (very i^r, but why the deuce is ooa 
■Iways to be pestered by it T). 

g' I (Entrfea of some kind, but a blank in my memory.) 

10. A rot of chevreuiL 

11. Ditto of ^perlang (very hot, crisp, and nice). 
13. Bitto of partridges (quite good and plump). 

1 3. Pointes d'asperges. 

14. Champignons Ji la Proven^ale (the moet delicious mu^ 
rooms I ever tasted). 

15. Pineapple jelly. 

16. Blanc, or red mange. 

17. Pcncacka, Let everybody who goes to the "Rocher" 
order these pancakes ; they are arrangeil with jelly inside, rolled up 
between various coueAes of vermicelli, flavoured with a leelU wine; 
and, by everything sacred, the most delightful meat posBibl& 

IS. Timbale of macaroni. 

The jellies and sncrcries should have been mentioned in the 
dessert, and there were numberless plates of trifles, which made 
the table look very pretty, but need not be mentioned here. 

The dinner was not a fine one, as you see. No rarities, no 
truffles even, no mets de primeur, though there were peas and 
aspamguB in the market at a pretty iair price. But with rarities 
no man has any business except he have a colossal fortune. Hot- 
house strawberries, asparagus, &c., are, as far as my experience 
goes, moet fade, mean, and tasteless meats. Much better to have 
a simple dinner of twenty dishes, and content therewith, than to 
look for impossible splendours and Apiciau morsels. 

In respect of wine. Let those who go t« the " Rocher" take 
my advice and onlcr Madeira. They have here some pale old Eaet 
India very good. How they got it is a secret, for the Parisians do 
not know good Madeira when they see it. Some very &ir strong 
young wine may be had at tlte Hotel des Am^ricaina, in the 
Rue Saint Honoi^ ; as, indeed, all West India produce — pineapple 
rum, for instance. I may say, with confidence, that I never knew 
what rum was until I tasted this at Paris. 

But to the " Rocher." The Madeira was the best wine served ; 
though some Burgundy, handed round in the course of dinner, and 
a bottle of Montraclicf, similarly poured out to us, were very fair. 
The champagne was decidedly not gowl — poor, inflated, thin stuK 
They say the drink we swallow in England is not genuine wine, 
but brandy loaded and otherwise doctored for tlie English market ; 
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but, ah, wliat superior widc ! An reite, tlie French will not 
generally pay the money for the wine ; ami it therefore is carrieil 
from an ungmteful country to more generous climes, where it is 
better appreciated. We had claret and speeches after ditmer ; and 
very posgibly some of the persons present made free with a jug of 
hot water, a few lumps of sugar, and the horrid addition of a glasa 
of cognac. There can be no worse practice than this. After a 
dinner of eighteen dishes, in which you have drunk at leiist thirty- 
six glasses of wine — when the stomacli is full, the brain heavy, the 
hands and feet inflamed — when the cloret begins to pall — you, 
forsooth, must gorge yourself with brandy nnd water, and puff 
filthy cigars. For shame ! Who ever does it ? Does a gentleman 
drink brandy nnd water! Dues a man who mixes in the society 
of the loveliest half of humanity befoul himself by tobacco-smoke 1 
Fie, fie ! avoid the practice. I indulge in it always myself; hut 
that is no reason why you, a young man entering into the worli], 
should degrade yourself in any such way. No, no, my dear lad, 
never refuse an evening party, and avoid tobacco as you would tho 
upas plant. 

By the way, not having my purse about me when the above 
dinner was given, I was constrained to borrow from Bolter, whom 
I knew more intimately than the rest ; and nothing grieved me 
more than to &nd, on calling at his hotel four days afterwards, that 
he had set off by the mail post for Marseilles. FrientI of my youth, 
dear dear Bolter 1 if haply this trifling page should come before 
thine eyes, weary of perusing the sacred rolls of Themis in thy 
far-off island in the Indian Sea, thou wilt recall our little dinner 
in the little room of the Cuncahan Coffee-house, and think for a 
while of thy friend ! 

Let us now mention one or two places that the Briton, on his 
arrival here, should frequent or avoid. As a quiet dear house, 
where there are some of the best rooms in Paris — always the best 
meat, fowls, vegetables, &c. — we may specially recommend Monsieur 
Voisin's eaf^, opposite the Church of the Assumption. A very 
decent and lively house of restauration is that at the comer of 
the Rue t\u Faubourg Montmartre, on the Boiilevanl. I never yet 
had a good dinner at V^four's ; lomtthinif is always ntatu/ui at 
the place. The grand Vatel is worthy of note, as cheap, pretty, 
and quiet. All the English houses gentlemen may frequent who 
are so inclined ; but though the writer of this has many times dineii 
for sixteen sous at Catcomb's, cheek by jowl with a French chasseur 
or a labourer, be has, he confesses, an antipathy to enter into the 
confidence of a footman or groom of his own country. 

A gentleman who purchases pictures in tliis town was lately 
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waited upon by ,i lad}', who said elie hail in her possession one of 
the greatest rarities in the world, — a, picture ailmirable, too, as a 
work of art, — no lesa than an original portrait of Shakspeare, by 
his comrade, the famous John Davie. The i^entleman rushed off 
immediately to behold the wonder, and saw a head, rudely but 
vigorously painted on panel, about twice the aize of life, with a 
couple of hooks drawn through tlie top part of the board, under 
which was written — 



*' Voyez-voiis, Monsieur," said the lady; "11 n'y a plus de 
doute. Le ))ortnut do Shakspeare, du c^l^bre Davis, et eigai 

I remember it used to hang up in a silent tittle street in the 
Latin quarter, near an old convent, before a (|ii:iint old quiet tavern 
that I loved. It was pleasant tu see the old name written up in 
a strange land, an<l tlic well-known friendly face greeting one. 
There was a quiet little garden at the Itack of the tavern, and 
famous gooil roaat beef, clean rooms, and English beer. Where 
are you now, Jolin Davis 1 Could not the image of thy angnat 
patron preserve thy house from niin, or rally the faithful around 
iti Are you unfortunate, Davis T Are you a bankniptT Let us 
hope not. I swear to tliee, that when, one eunny afternoon, I saw 
the ensign of thy tavern, I loved thee for thy choice, and doused 
my cap on entering the porch, and looked around, and thought all 
friends were here. 

In tlie queer old pleasant novel of the "Spiritual Quixote" 
honest Tugwell, the Sancho of the story, relates a Warwickshire 
legend, which at tlio time Graves wrote was not much more than 
a hundred years old : and by whicli it appears that the owner of 
New Place was a famous jesting gentleman, and used to sit at his 
gate of summer evenings, cutting the queerest merriest jokes with 
all the piissers-by. I have heard from a Warwickshire elergymoo 
that the le-^vud still exists in the country ; and Want's "Diary" 
says that Miwter Sliak8i>care died of a surfeit, brought on by 
carousing with a literary friend who hail come to visit him from 
London. And wherefore not? Better to die of good wine and 
good company than of slow disease and doctors' doses. Some 
geniuses live on earn niisjiuthropy, and some on meek milk and 
water. Let us not deal too liardly with those that are of a jovial 
sort, and indulge in the dei^nt practii^ of the cup and the platter. 

A word or two, by way of conehision, may be said about the 
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numerous pleasant Tillages in the neighbourhood of Paris, or rather 
of the eating ami drinking to be found in the tavems of those 
Buburban spots. At Versailles, Monsieur Duboux, nt the Hotel 
des Reservoirs, has a good cook and cellars, and will gratify you 
with a heavier bill than is paid at Vary's and the " Rocher." On 
the beautiful terrace of Saint Germain, looking over Diiles of river 
and vineyard, of fair villages basking in the meadows, and great 
tall trees stretching wide round about, you may ait in the open air 
of summer evenings, and see the white spires of Saint Denis rising 
in the distance, and the grey arches of Marly to the right, and 
before you the city of Paris with iu)uimerable domen and towers. 

Watching these objects, and tlie setting sun gorgeously illumin- 
ing the heavens and tliem, you may have an excellent dinner served 
to you by the ekef of Mcssire Gallois, who at present owns the 
pavilion where Louis XIV. was bom. The maitre d^hotd is from 
the " Roclier," and told us that he came out to Saint Germain for 
the sake of the air. The only drawback to the entertainment is, 
that the charges are as atrociously high in price as the dishes pro- 
vided are small in quantity ; and dining at this pavilion on the 
15th of April, at a pcrioil wlien a hotle of asparagus at Paris 
cost only three francs, the writer of this and a chosen associate 
had to pay seven francs for about the third part of a lotte of 
asparagus, served up to them by Messire Gallois. 

Facts like these ought not to go unnoticed. Therefore let the 
readers of Fraser'i Matjaziite who propose a visit to Paris, take 
warning by the unhappy fate of the \*non now aridressing them, 
and avoid the place or not, as they think fit. A bad dinner does 
no harm to any human soul, and the philosopher partakes of such 
with easy resignation ; but a bad and dear dinner is enough to 
raise the anger of any man, however naturally sweet-tempered, and 
be is bo<md to M-am his acquaintance of it. 

With one parting syllable in praise of the " Marroniera " at 
Bcrey, where you get capital eels, fried gudgeons fresh from the 
Seine, and excellent wine of the ordinary kind, this discourse is 
here closed. " En telle ou meilleure pena^e, Beuueura tr&s illuBtres 
(car i, vouB non ^ aultres sont d^i^s ces escriptz), rcconfortcz vostre 
malheuT, et beuuei fraiz si fiiire se peult" 




MEN AND COATS 



THERE is some peculiar influence, which no doubt the readei 
has remarked in his own case, for it has been sung by ten 
thousand poets, or versifying persons, w^hose ideas you adopt, 
if percliance, as is barely possible, you have none of your own — 
there is, I say, a certain balmy influence in the spring-time, which 
brings a rush of fresh dancing blood into the veins of all nature, 
and causes it to wear a peculiarly festive and sporting look. Look 
at the old Sun, — how pale he was all the winter through ! Some 
days he was so cold and wretched he woidd not come out at all, — 
he would not leave his bed till eight o'clock, and retired to rest, 
the old sluggard ! at four ; but lo ! comes May, and he is up at 
five, — he feels, like the rest of us, the delicious vernal influence; he 
is always walking abroad in the fresh air, and his jolly face lights 
up anew ! Remark the trees ; they have dragged through the 
shivering winter-time without so much as a rag to cover them, 
but about May they feel obligated to follow the mode, and come 
out in a new suit of green. The meadows, in like manner, appear 
invested with a variety of pretty spring fashions, not only covering 
their backs with a bran-new glossy suit, but sporting a world of 
little coquettish ornamentiU gimcracks that are suited to the season. 
This one covers his robe with the most delicate twinkling white 
daisies; that tricks himself out with numberless golden cowslips, 
or decorates his bosom with a bunch of dusky violets. Birds sing 
and make love ; bees wake and make honey ; horses and men leave 
off" their shaggy winter clothhig and turn out in fresh coats. The 
only animal that does not feel the power of spring is that selfish, 
silent, and cold-blooded beast, the oyster, who shuts himself up for 
the best months of the year, and with whom the climate disagrees. 

Some people have wondered how it is that what is called " the 
season " in London should not begin until spring. What an absurd 
subject for wondering at ! How coidd the London season begin at 
any other time? How could the great, black, bilious, overgrown 
city, stifled by gas, and fogs, and politics, ever hope to have a 
season at all, unless nature with a violent effort came to its aid 
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about Eaater-time, anil infused iuto it a. little spring bloodt The 
town of London feels then the influences of tlie spring, and salutes 
it aft«r its iitsliion. The purks are green for about a couple of 
months. Lady Smigsmag, and other leaders of the ton, give their 
seriea of grand parties; Gunter and Orange come forward vith 
iced-creama and champagnes ; ducks and green-peas burst out ; 
the river Thames blossoms with whitebait ; and Alderman Birch 
announces the arrival of fresh lively turtle. If there are do birds 
to sing and make love, as in country places, at least there are 
coveys of opera-girls that frisk and hop about airily, and Rubini 
and Lablache to act as a couple of nightingales. " A lady of 
fashion remarked," says Dyson, in tlie Morning Pott, " that for all 
persons pretending to liold a position in genteel society," — I forget 
the exact words, but the sense of them remaius indelibly engraven 
upon my mind,—" for anyone pretending to take a place in genteel 
society two things are indispemalAe. And wliat are thesel — a 

BOUQUET AND AN EMBKOIDEKED POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF," ThlS 

is a self-evident truth, Dyson does not furnish the bouquets — he 
is not a market -gardener — he is not the goddess Flora ; but, a 
townman, he knows what the season requires, and fluDishes bia 
contribution to it. The lilies of the field are not more white and 
graceful than his embroidered nose ornaments, and with a little 
eau de» cent milleajkurs, not more fragrant. Dyson knows that 
pocket-hand kerchiefe are necessary, and has "an express from 
Longchamps" to bring them over. 

Whether they are picked from ladies' pockets by Dyson's 
couriers, who then hurry breathless across the Channel with them, 
no one need ask. But the gist of Dyson's advertisement, and of all 
the preceding remarks, is this great truth, which need not be carried 
out further by any illustrations from geography or natural history, — 
that in the spring-time all nature renews itself. There is not a 
country newspaper published in England that does not proclaim 
the same fact, Madame Hoggin informs the nobility and gentry 
of Penzance that her new and gigantic stock of Parisian fashions 
has just arrived from London. Mademoiselle M'Whirter begs to 
announce to the haut-t^m in the environs of John-o'-Groat's that 
she has this instant returned from Paris, with her dazzling and 
beautiful collection of spring fashions. 

In common with the birds, the trees, the meadows, — in common 
with the Sun, with Dyson, with all nature, in fact, I yielded to 
the irresistible spring impulse — homo turn, nihil humani a me 
alienum, &c. — I acknowledged the influence of the season, and 

ordered a new coat, waistcoat, and tr in short, a new suit. 

Now, having worn it for a few days, aad studied the effect which 
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it has upon the wearer, I thought that perhaps an essay upon new 
clothes and their influence might be attended with some profit both 
to the public and the writer. 

One thing is certain. A man does not have a new suit of 
clothes every day; and another general proposition may be advanced, 
that a man in sporting a coat for the first time is either 

agreeably affected, or 
disagreeably affected, or 
not affected at all, — 

which latter case I don't believe. There is no man, howcYcr 
accustomed to new clothes, but must feel some sentiment of pride 
in assuming them, — no philosopher, however calm, but must 
remark the change of raiment. Men consent to wear old clothes 
for ever, — nay, feel a pang at parting with them for new; but 
the first appearance of a new garment is always attended with 
exultation. 

Even the feeling of shyness, which makes a man ashamed of 
his splendour, is a proof of his high sense of it. What causes an 
individual to sneak about in comers and shady places, to avoid 
going out in new clothes of a Sunday, lest he be mistaken for a 
snob? Sometimes even to go the length of ordering his servant 
to powder his new coat with sand, or to wear it for a couple of 
days, and remove the gloss thereof? Are not these manoeuvres 
proofs of the effects of new coats upon mankind in general ? 

As this notice will occupy at least ten pages (for a reason that 
may be afterwards mentioned) I intend, like the great philosophers 
who have always sacrificed themselves for the public good, imbibing 
diseases, poisons, and medicines, submitting to operations, inhaling 
asphyxiations, &c., in order that they might note in themselves the 
particular phenomena of the case, — in like manner, I say, I intend 
to write this essay in five several coats, viz. : — 

1. My old single-breasted black frock-coat, with patches at the 
elbows, made to go into mourning for William IV. 

2. My double-breasted green ditto, made last year but one, and 
still very good, but rather queer about the lining, and snowy in 
the seams. 

3. My grand black dress-coat, made by Messrs. Sparding and 
Spohrer, of Conduit Street, in 1836. A little scouring and reno- 
vating have given it a stylish look even now ; and it was always 
a splendid cut. 

4. My worsted-net jacket that my uncle Harry gave me on 
his departure for Italy. This jacket is wadded inside with a 
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wool like that one makea Welsh wiga of ; and though not handsome, 
amazing comfortable, witli pockets all over. 

5. MT new FBOCK-tOAT, 

Now, will the rroder bo able to perceive any difference in the 
style of writing of each chapter^ I fancy 1 aee it myself clearly; 
and am convinced that the new frock-coat chapter will be infinitely 
more genteel, spnice, and glossy than the woollen-jacket chapter ; 
which, again, shall be more comfortable than the poor, seedy, 
patched William-thc-Fourth's black frock chapter. The double- 
breaated green one will be dnKhing, manly, frcc-and-eaey ; and 
though not fashionable, yet with a well-bred look. The grand 
black-dress chapter will be solemn and grave, derilish tight about 
the waiat, abounding in bows and alini^'i^, and small talk; it will 
have a great odour of bohea and pouiid-oake ; perhapa there will 
be a faint whift' of negus ; and the taila will whisk up in a quadrille 
at the end, or sink down, mayhap, on a supper-table bench before 
a quantity of trifles, lobster-salads, and cham])agnea ; and near a 
lovely blushing white aatin akirt, which is continually crying out, 
" O you ojous creature ! " or, " you naughty satirical man, you ! " 
"And do you really believe Miss Moffat dyes her hair I " "And 
have you read tiiat sweet thing in the 'Keepsake* by Lord Diddlel" 
" Well, only one leetle leetle drop, for Mamma will scold ; " and " 
you horrid Mr. Titmarsh, you have filled my glass, I declare ! " Dear 
white satin skirt, what pretty shoulders and eyes you have ! what 
a nice white neck, and bluish -mottled, round, innocent arms ! how 
fresh you are and candid ! and ah, my dear, what a fool you are ! 

I don't have so many coats nowadays as in the days of hot 
youth, when the figure was more elegant, and credit, mayhap, more 
plenty ; and, perhaps, this accounts for the feeling of unusual exulta- 
tion that comes over me as I assume this one. Look at the skirts 
how they are shining in the sim, with a delicate gloss upon them, — 
that evanescent gloss that passes away with the first freshness of the 
coat, aa the bloom does from the peach. A friend meets you, — he 
salutes you cordially, but looks puzzled for a moment at the change 
in your appearance. " I have it I " saya Jonos. " Hobson, my 
boy, I congratulate you, — a new coat, and very neat cut, — puce- 
coloured frock, brown ailk lining, brass buttons, and velvet collar, — 
quite novel, and quiet and genteel at the same time." You say, 
" Poob, Jones! do you think so, thought" and at the same time 
turn routid just to give hiui a view of the back, in which there is 
not a single wrinkle. You find auddenly that you must buy a new 
atock ; that your old Berlin gloves will never do ; and that a pair of 
tbree-and-sixpenny kids are absolutely necessary. You find your 
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boots are cruelly thick, and fancy that the attention of the world » 
accurately divided between the new frock-coat and the patch on 
your great toe. It is very odd that that patch did not annoy you 
yesterday in the least degree, ^tliat you looked with a good-natured 
grin at the old sauaage-fingered Berlin gloves, bulging out at the 
end and concaved like apoona. But there is a cliange in the man, 

without any doubt. Notice Sir M O'D ; those who know 

that celebrated military man by sight are aware of one peculiarity 
in his appearance — hia hat is never brushed. I met him one day 
with the beaver brushed quite priiuly ; and looking hard at the 
baronet to aacertain the cause of this phenomenon, saw that he had 
a new coat. Even his great spirit was obliged to yield to the power 
of the coat, — he made a genteel etfort, — he awoke up from his 
habitual Diogenic carelessness ; and I have no doubt, had Alexander, 
before he visited the cynic, ordered some one to fling a new robe into 
his barrel, but that he would have found the fellow prating and 
boasting with all the airs of a man of fashion, and talking of tilburies, 
opera-^iris, and the last ball at Devonshire House, as if the brute 
had been used alt hia life to no other company. Fie ufton the 
awaggering vulgar bully ! I have always wondered how tlie Prince 
of Macedon, a gentleman by birth, with an excellent tutor to educate 
him, could have been imposed upon by the grovelhng, obscene, 
envious tub-uian, and couM have uttered tlie speech we know of. 
It was a humbug, depend upon it, attributed to his Majesty by 
some maladroit bon-mol maker of the Court, and passed subse- 
quently for genuine Alexandrine. 

It is hanlly necessary for the moralist earnestly to point out to 
persons moving in a motiest station of life the necessity of not having 
coats of too fiishionable and rakish a cut. Coats have been, and 
will be in the course of this disquisition, frequently compared to the 
llowera of the field ; -like them they bloom for a season, like them 
they grow seedy and tliey fade. 

Can you afford always to renew your coat when this fittal hour 
arrives 1 Is your coat like the French monarchy, and does it never 
diet Have, then, clothes of the newest fashion, and pass on to the 
next article in the Magazine, *^uii less, always, you prefer the style 

But while a shabby coat, worn in a manly way, is a bearable, 
nay, sometimes a pleasing object, reminding one of "a good man 
struggling with the storms of fate," whom Mr. Joseph Addison has 
represented in his tragedy of " Cato," — while a man of a certain 
cliaracter may look august and gentlemanlike in a coat of a certain 

* Frater'i Uo'jaiiTtt, 
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cut, — it is quite impossible for a person who sports an ultra-fashion- 
able costume to wear it with decency beyond a half-year say. My 
coats always last me two years, and any man who knows nie knows 
how / look ; but I defy Count d'Orsay thus publicly to wear a suit 
for seven hundred and thirty days consecutively, and look respectable 
at the end of that time. In like manner, I would defy, without 

any disrespect, the Marchioness of X , or her Grace the Duchess 

of Z , to sport a wliite satin gown constantly fur six mouths 

and look decent. There is propriett/ in dress. Ah, my poor Noll 
Goldsmith, in your famous plum-coloured velvet ! I can see tliee 
strutting down Fleet Street, anil stout old Sam rolling behind as 
Maister Boswell pours sonje Caledonian jokes into his ear, and grins 
at the poor vain poet. In what a pretty condition will Goldy's 
puce-coloured velvet be about two months hence, when it is cmvered 
with dust and grease, and he comes in his slatternly finery to borrow 
a guinea of his friend j 

A friend of the writer's once made him a present of two very 
handsome gold pins ; and what did the author of this notice dol 
Why, with his usual sagacity, lie instantly sold the pins for five- 
and-twenty shillings, the cost of the gold, knowing full well tliat 
he could not afford to live up to such fancy articles. If you sport 
handsome gold pins, you must have everything about yoii to match. 
Nor do I in the least agree with my friend Bosk, who has a large 
amethyst brooch, and Gincjes that, because he sticks it in his shirt, 
bis atrocious shabby stock and surtout may pass muster. No, no ! 
let us be all peacock, if you please ; but one peacock's feather in 
your tail is a very absurd ornament, and of course all moderate 
men will avoid it. I remember, when I travelled with Captain 
Cook in the South Sea Islands, to have seen Quashamaboo with 
nothing on him but a remarkably fine cocked-hut, his queen sported 
a red coat, and one of the princesses went frisking about in a pair 
of leather breeches, much to our astonishment. 

This costume was not much more absurd than poor Goldsmith's, 
who might be very Ukely seen drawing forth from the gold- 
embroidered pocket of his plum-coloured velvet a [lat of butter 
wrapped in a cabbage-leaf, a pair of farthing rushlights, au onion 
or two, anil a bit of bacon. 

I recollect meeting a great, clever, ruffianly boor of a man, 
who liad made acquaintance with a certain set of very questionable 
aristocracy, and gave himself the air of a man of fashion. He had 
a coat made of the very pattern of Lord Toggery's, — a green frock, 
a green velvet collar, a green lining : a plate of spring cabbage is 
not of a brisker, brighter hue. This mon, who had been a shop. 
keeper's apprentice originally, now declujed that every man who 
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waB a gentleman wore white kid gloves, and for a certain period 
sported a fresh pair every day. 

One hot, clear, sunshiny July day, walking down the Hay- 
market at two o'clock, I heard a great yelling and shouting of 
blackguard boys, and saw that they were hunting some object 
in their front. 

The object approached us, — it was a green object, — a green 
coat, collar, and lining, and a pair of pseudo-white kid gloves. The 
gloves were dabbled with mud and blood, the man was bleeding 
at the nose, and slavering at the mouth, and yelling some unin- 
telligible verses of a song, and swaying to and fro across the sun- 
shiny street, with the blackguard boys in chase. 

I turned round the corner of Vigo Lane with the velocity of 
a cannon-ball, and sprang panting into a baker's shop. It was 
Mr. Bludyer, our London Diogenes. Have a care, ye gay dashing 
Alexanders ! how ye influence such men by too much praise, or 
debauch them by too much intimacy. How much of that man's 
extravagance, and absurd aristocratic itirs, and subsequent rouerieSy 
and cutting of old acquaintance, is to be attributed to his imitation 
of Lord Toggery's coat ! 

Actors of the lower sort affect very much braiding and fur 
collars to their frock-coats ; and a very curious and instructive 
sight it is to behold these personages with pale lean faces, and hats 
cocked on one side, in a sort of pseudo-military trim. One sees 
many such sauntering under Drury Lane Colonnade, or about Bow 
Street, with sickly smiles on their faces. Poor fellows, poor 
fellows ! how much of their character is embroidered in that seedy 
braiding of their coats ! Near five o'clock, in the neighbourhoo<l 
of Rupert Street and the Haymarket, you may still occasionally 
see the old, shabby, manly, gentlemanly, half-pay frock : but the 
braid is now growing scarce in London; and your military man, 
with reason perhaps, dresses more like a civilian ; and understand- 
ing life better, and the means of making his half-crown go as far 
as five shillings in former days, has usually a club to dine at, and 
leaves Rupert Street eating-houses to persons of a different grade, 
— to some of those dubious dandies whom one sees swaggering 
in Regent Street in the afternoon, or to those gay spruce gentle- 
men whom you encounter in St. Paul's Churchyard at ten minutes 
after five, on their way westward from the City. Look at the 
same hour at the Temple, and issuing thence and from Essex 
Street, you behold many scores of neat barristers, who are walking 
to the joint and half a ])int of Marsala at the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club. They are generally tall, slim, proper, well-dressed men, but 
their coats are too prim and professionally cut. Indeed, I have 
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generally remarked that their clerliB, who leave diambera about the 
same time, have a far more rakish and fashionable air ; and if, my 
dear madam, you will condescend to take a beef-eteak at the " Cock," 
or at flome of the house* around Covent Garden, you will at onca 
' allow that this statement ia perfectly correct 

I have always had rather a contempt for a man who, on arriving 
at home, deliberately takes \va best coat from his back and adopts 
an old and shabby one. It is a mean precaution. Unless very low 
in the world indeed, one should be above a proceetling so petty. 
Once I knew a French lady very smartly dressed in a black velvet 
pelisse, a pereon whom I admired very much, — and indeed for the 
matter of that she woa very fond of me, but that is neither here nor 
there, — I say I knew a French lady of some repute who used to wear 
a velvet pelisse, and how do you think the butk of it was arranged 1 

Why, peliBsea are worn, as you know, very full behind; and ' 
Madame de Toiimuronvid had actually a strip of black satin let into 
the hinder part of her dress, over which the velvet used to eloRO 
with a spring when she walked or stood, so that the satin waa 
invisible. But when she sat on a chair, especially one of the cane- 
bottomed species, Eupliemia gave a loose to her spring, the velvet 
divided on each side, niid she eat down on the satin. 

Was it an authorised stratagem of millinery 1 Is a woman 
under any eircnniatanccB [lennitted to indulfje in ench a manoeuvred 
I say. No. A woman with such a i^own is of a mean deceitful 
character. Of a woman who has a black satin patch behind her 
velvet gown, it is right that one should speak ill behind the back ; 
and when I saw Euphemia Toumuronvnl aprewi o»t- her wings 
(iwn iititatm penius, but what else to call themi) — spread out her 
akirta and ensure them from injury by means of this dastardly ruse, 
I quitted the room in disgust, and never was intimate with her as 
before. A widow I know she was ; I am certain she looked sweet 
upon me ; and she said she had a fortune, but I don't believe it. 
Away with parsimonious ostentation ! That woman, had I married 
her, would either have turned oat a swindler, or wc should have 
bail bouilli five times a week for ilinner, — IxmilH off silver, and 
hungry lacqueys in lace looking on at the windy meal ! 

The old coat jilan is not so base as the above female arrange- 
ment ; but say what you will, it is not high-minded and honourable 
to go out in a goo<l coat, to flaunt the streets in it with an easy 
d^ijngi air, as if you always wore siich, and returning heme assume 
another under pretext of dressing for dinner. There fa no barm in 
putting on your old coat of a morning, or in wearing one always. 
Common reason points out the former precaution, which is at once 
modest and manly. If your coat pinches you, there is no harm iu 
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changing it ; if you are going out to dinner, there is no harm in 
changing it for a better. But I say the plan of habitual changing 
is a base one, and only fit for a man at last extremities ; or for a 
clerk in the City, who hangs up his best garment on a peg, both 
at the office and at home ; or for a man who smokes, and has to 
keep his coat for tea-parties, — a paltry precaution, however, this. 
If you like smoking, why shouldn't you ? If you do smell a little 
of tobacco, Where's the liarm? The smell is not pleasant, but it 
does not kill anybody. If the lady of the house do not like it, she 
is quite at liberty not to invite you again. Ft puts ? Bah ! Of 
what age are you and I ? Have we lived ? Have we seen men 
and cities'? Have we their manners noted, and understood their 
idiosyncrasy ? Without a doubt ! And what is the truth at which 
we have arrived ? This, — that a pipe of tobacco is many an hour 
in the day, and many a week in the month, a thousand times better 
and more agreeable society than the best Miss, the loveliest Mrs., 
the most beautiful Baroness, Countess, or what not. Go to tea- 
parties, those who will ; talk fiddle-faddle, such as like ; many men 
there are who do so, and are a little partial to music, and know 
how to twist the leaf of the song that Miss Jemima is singing 
exactly at the right moment. Very good. These are the enjoy- 
ments of dress-coats ; but merif — are they to be put off with such 
fare for ever ? No ! One goes out to dinner, because one likes 
eating and drinking ; because the very act of eating and drinking 
opens the heart, and causes the tongue to wag. But evening 
parties ! 0, milk and water, bread and butter ! No, no, the age 
is wiser ! The manly youth frequents his club for common society, 
has a small circle of amiable ladies for friendly intercourse, his book 
and his pipe always. 

Do not be angry, ladies, that one of your most ardent and 
sincere admirers should seem to speak disparagingly of your merits, 
or recommend his fellows to shun the society in which you ordinarily 
assemble. No, miss, I am the man who respects you truly, — the 
man who respects and loves you when you are most lovely and 
respectable, — in your families, my dears. A wife, a mother, a 
daughter, — has God made anything more beautiful? A friend, — 
can one find a truer, kinder, a more generous and enthusiastic one, 
than a woman often will be ? All that has to do with your hearts 
is beautiful, and in everything with which they meddle, a man 
must be a brute not to love and honour you. 

But Miss Rudge in blue crape, squeaking romances at a harp, 
or Miss Tobin dancing in a quadrille, or Miss Blogg twisting round 
the room in the arms of a lumbering Life-guardsman ; — what are 
these ? — so many vanities. With the operations here described the 
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heart has nothing to do. Has the intellect t O ye gods ! think of 
MisB Rudge's intellect whUe singing — 

" Away, awaj to tbe mountain's brow, 
Whsrs tbe trees are gently waring; 
Awaj, awaT to tbe fountain's flov, 

Where tbe streams lae ■oftl}' ta-a-vingl" 

These are the words of a real song that I have heard many times, 
and rapturously applauded too. Such a song, such a poem,— such 
a BongBter ! 

No, madam, if I want to hear a song sung, I will pay eight-and- 
siipcnce and listen to Tamburini and Persiani. I will not pay, 
gloves, three-and-sis ; cab, there and back, four shillings ; silk 
stockings every now and then, say A shilling a time : I will not pay 
to hear Miss Rvidge screech such disgusting twaddle as the above. 
If I want to see danring, there is Taglioni for my money ; or across 
the water, Mrs. Serie and her forty pupils ; or at Covent Garden, 
Madame Yedy, beautiful as a houri, dark-eyed and agile as a 
gazelle. I can see all these in comfort, and they dance a great 
deal better than Miss Blogg and Captaiii Haggerty, the great red- 
whiskered monster, who always wears nankeens because lie thinks 
bis legs are fine. If I want conversation, what lias Miss Plot^k to 
say to me, forsooth, between tbe figures of a cursed quadrille that 
we are all gravely dancing I By heavens, what an agony it is. 
Look at the he-dancers, they wem oppressed with dreadful care. 
Look at the cavalier sen! ! if the operation lasted long the man's 
hair would turn white, — he would go mad ! And is it for this that 
men and women assemble in multitudes, for this sorry pastime t 

No ! dance as you will, Miss Smith, and swim through the 
quadrille like a swan, or flutter through the gallop like a sylphide, 
and have the most elegant fresh toilettes, the most brilliantly 
polished white shoulders, the blandest eyes, the retldest, simper- 
ingest month, the whitest neck, the^in fact, I say, be as charming 
as you will, t/utt is not the place in which, if you are wortii 
anything, you are most charming. You are beautiful ; you are 
very much dicotletee ; your eyes ore always glancing down at a 
pretty pearl necklace, round a pearly neck, or on a fresh fragrant 
bouquet, stuck — fiddlestick j What is it that the men admire in 
youi — the animal, miss, — the white, plump, external Smith, which 
men with their eye-glasses, standing at various parts of the room, 
are scanning pertly and cnrionsly, and of which they are speaking 
brutally. A pretty admiration, tridy ! But is it possible that 
these men can admire anything else in you who have so much that 
is really admirable I Cracknell, in tbe course of the waltz, fasf 
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just time to pant into your ear, "Were you at Ascot Races?" 
Kidwinter, who dances two sets of quadrilles with you, whispers 
to you, "Do you pwefer thtwawbewy ithe aw wathbewy ithel" 
and asks the name of "that gweat enawmuth fat woman in wed 
tliatin and bird of pawadithe ] " to which you reply, " Law, sir, it's 
mamma ! " The rest of the evening passes away in conversation 
similarly edifying. What can any of the men admire in you, you 
little silly creature, but the animal ? There is your mother, now, 
in red and a bird of paradise, as Kidwinter says. She has a large 
fan which she flaps to and fro across a broad chest ; and has one eye 
directed to her Amelia, dancing with Kidwinter before mentioned ; 
another watching Jane, who is dancing vis-a-vis with Major Cutts ; 
and a third complacently cast upon Edward, who is figuring with 
Miss Binx in the other quadrille. How the dear fellow has grown, 
to be sure ; and how like his papa at his age — heigho ! There is 
mamma, the best woman breathing; but fat, and even enormous, 
as has been said of her. Does anybody gaze on her ? And yet she 
was once as slim and as fair as you, simple Amelia ! 

Doe3 anybody care for her ? Yes, one. Your father cares for 
her; Smith cares for her; and in his eyes she is still the finest 
woman of tlie room ; and he remembers when he danced down 
seven-and-forty couples of a country dance with her, two years 
before you were born or thought of. But it was all chance that 
Miss Hopkins turned out to be the excellent creature she was. 
Smith did not know any more than that she was gay, plump, good- 
looking, and had five thousand pounds. Hit or miss, he took her, 
and has had assuredly no cause to complain ; but she might have 
been a Borgia or Joan of Naples, and have had the same smiling 
looks and red cheeks, and five thousand pounds, which won his 
heart in the year 1814. 

The system of evening parties, then, is a false and absurd one. 
Ladies may frequent them professionally with an eye to a husband, 
but a man is an ass who takes a wife out of such assemblies, having 
no other means of judging of the object of his choice. You are 
not the same person in your white craj^e and satin slip as you are 
in your morning dress. A man is not the same in his tight coat 
and feverish glazed pumps, and stiff white waistcoat, as he is in 
his green double-breasted frock, his old black ditto, or his woollen 
jacket. And a man is doubly an ass who is in the habit of fre- 
quenting evening parties, unless he is forced thither in search of a 
lady to whom he is attached, or unless he is compelled to go by 
his wife. A man who loves dancing may be set down to be an 
ass ; and the fashion is greatly going out with the increasing good 
sense of the age. Do not say that he who lives at home, or 
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frequenta clubs in lieu of balls, is a brute, an<i has not a proper 
respect for the female sex ; on the cojitrary, he may respeet it most 
Binverely. Be feels that s woman appears to most advantage, nnt 
among those whom she cannot care about, but among those wliojn 
she bves. He tliinkg her beautiful when she ia at home making 
tea for her olii fiithpr. He believes lier to be charming when she 
is singing a simple song at iier piano, but nut when she is screech- 
ing at an evening purty. He thinks by far the most valuable part 
of her is her heart ; and a kind simple heart, my lieitr, shines in 
eonverBation better than the beat of wit. He admires lier best in 
her intercourse with her iiimily and her friends, and detestsatlie 
niisomble twaildling slipslop that he U obliged to hear from and 
utter to her in the course of a bail ; and avoids and despiseB eueh 
meetings. 

He keeps his evening coat, then, for dninert. And if this 
friendly address to all the mothers who reaii this miscellany may 
somewhat be acteil upon by them ; if iieails of families, instead 
of spending hundreds upon chalking floors, and Guiiter, and cold 
suppers, and Weippert's baixl, will detcniiine upon giving a series 
of plain, neat, nice dinner*, of not too many courses, but well 
cooked, of not too nnuiy winex, but good of their sort, and accord- 
ing to the giver's degree, they will see that the young men will 
coma to them fast enough ; that tlicy will nmrry tlieir danghters 
quite as fast, without injuring their health, and that they will make 
a saving at the year's end. I say that young men, young women, 
and heads of families stiouUl bless me for pointing ont this obvious 
plan to them, so natural, so hearty, so hospitable, so different to 
the present artificial moile 

A grand bell in a palace is splendid, generous, and noble, — a 
sort of procession in which people may figure pmi)erly. A thmily 
dance is a pretty and jileamiiit amusement ; ami (especially after 
dinner) it does the philosopher's heart good to look uiwn uierry 
young pco|>le who know each other, and are happy, natural, and 
familiar. But a Baker Street hop is a base invention, and as such 
let it be dcnouiiceil and avoiiled. 

A dressing-gown has great merits, certainly, but it is dangerous. 
A man who wears it of mornings generally takes the liberty of 
going without a neekirloth, or of not aliaving, and is no better than 
a driveller. Sometimes, to be sure, it is necessary, in self-defence, 
not to shave, as a, precaution against yourself that is to say ; and 
I know no Iwttcr means of ensuring a man's remaining at home 
than nej-'lectlng tlie use of the lather and razor for a week, and 
encouraging a crop of bristles. When I wrote my tragedy, I Bhave<l 
off for the lest two acta my left eyebrow, and never stirred out of 
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doors until it had grown to be a great deal thicker than its right- 
hand neighbour. But this was an extreme precaution, and unless 
a man has very strong reasons indeed for stopping at home, and a 
very violent propensity to gadding, his best plan is to shave every 
morning neatly, to put on his regular coat, and go regularly to 
work, and to avoid a dressing-gown as the father of all evil. 
Painters are the only persons who can decently appear in dressing- 
gowns ; but these are none of your easy morning-gowns ; they are 
commonly of splendid stuff, and put on by the artist in order to 
render himself remarkable and splendid in the eyes of his sitter. 
Your loose-wa<lde<l Grerman schlafrock, imported of late years into 
our country, is the laziest, filthiest invention ; and I always augur 
as ill of a man whom I see appearing at breakfast in one, as of a 
woman who comes downstairs in curl-papers. 

By the way, in the third act of " Macbeth," Mr. Macready 
makes his appearance in the courtyard of Glamis Castle in an 
affair of brocade that has always struck me as absurd and un- 
Macbethlike. Mac in a dressing-gown (I mean 'Beth, not 'Ready), 
— Mac in list slippers, — Mac in a cotton nightcap, with a tassel 
bobbing up and down, — I say the thought is unworthy, and am 
sure the worthy thane would have come out, if suddenly called 
from bed, by any circumstance, however painful, in a good stout 
jacket. It is a more manly, simple, and majestic wear than the 
lazy dressing-gown ; it more becomes a man of Macbeth's moun- 
tainous habits ; it leaves his legs quite free, to run whithersoever 
he pleases, — whether to the stables, to look at the animals, — to the 
farm, to see the pig that has been slaughtered that morning, — to 
the garden, to examine whether that scoundrel of a John Hoskins 
has dug up the potato-bed, — to the nursery, to have a romp with 
the little Macbeths that are spluttering and quarrelling over their 
porridge, — or whither you will. A man in a jacket is fit company 
for anybody; there is no shame about it as about being seen in 
a changed coat; it is simple, steady, and straightforward. It is 
as I have stated, all over pockets, which contain everything you 
want ; in one, your buttons, hammer, small nails, thread, twine, 
and cloth -strips for the trees on the south wall ; in another, your 
dog-whip and whistle, your knife, cigjir-case, gingerbread for the 
children, paper of Epsom salts for John Hoskins's mother, who is 
mortal bad, — and so on : there is no end to the pockets, and to the 
things you put in them. AValk about in your jacket, and meet 
what person you will, you assume at once an independent air ; and, 
thrusting your hands into the receptacle that flaps over each hip, 
look the visitor in the face, and talk to the ladies on a footing of 
perfect equality. Whereas, look at the sneaking way in which a 
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man rauglit in a drcssiDg-gown, in loose bagging trousera most likely 
(for the man who hue a dressing-gown, hue, two to one, no braces), 
and in ahuffiing alippera, — see how he whisks his dressing-gown over 
hia legs, and looks ashamed and uneasy. Hia lanky hair hange 
over hia blowey, fat, shining, unhealthy face ; hia bristly dumpling- 
shaped double-chin peers over a flaccid shirt-collar j the sleeves of 
his gowD are in rags, and you sec underneath a pair of black wrist- 
bands, an<l the rim of a dingy flannel waistcoat. 

A man who is not strictly neat iu his person is not an honest 
man. I shall not enter into this very ticklish subject of personal 
purification and neatness, because this essay will be read by 
hundreds of thonsands of ladies as well as men ; and for the former 
I would wish to provide nothing but pleasure. Men may listen 
to stem truths ; but for ladies one should only speak verities that 
are sparkling, rosy, brisk, and agreeable. A man who wears a 
dressing-gown is not neat in his person ; his inonil character takes 
invariably some of the slatternliness and looseness of his costume ; 
he becomes enervated, lazy, incapable of great actions ; A man in 
A JACKET is a man. All great men wore jackets. Waiter Scott 
wore a jacket, as everybody knows ; Byrou wore a jacket (not that 
I count a man who turns down his collars for much); I have a 
picture of Na}x>leon in a jacket at Saint Helena ; Tliomaa Carlyle 
wears a jacket ; Lord John EuBsell always mounts a jacket on 
arriving at the Colonial Ofiiee ; and if I have a single fault to find 

with that popular writer, the author of never mind what, you 

know his name as well aa I, — it is that he is iu the habit of com- 
posing hia works in a large flowered damask dressing-gown, and 
morocco slippers; whereas, in a jacket he would write you off 
something, not so flowery, if you please, but of honest testure, — 
something, not ao long, but terse, modest, and comfortable, — no 
great, long, strealing tails of periods, — no staring peonies and holly- 
hocks of illustralionsj^no flaring conls and tassels of epi8odes,^no 
great, dirty, wadded sleeves of sentiment, ragged at the elbows and 
cuffs, and mopping up everything that comes in their way,^cigar- 
ashes, ink, candle-wax, cold brandy and water, coffee, or whatever 
aids to the brain he may employ aa a literary man ; not to mention 
the quantity of tooth -powder, whisker-dye, soapsuds, and pomatum 
that the same garment receives in the course of the toilets at which 
it assists. Let all literary men, then, get jackets. I prefer them 
without tails; but do not let tliis interfere with another man's 
pleasure : he may have tails if he likes, and I for one will never 
say him nay. 

Like all things, however, jackets are subject to abuse ; and the 
pertoess and conceit of those jackets cannot be sufficiently repie- 
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hended wljich one sees on the back« of men at watering-places, 
with a telescope poking out of one pocket, and a yellow bandanna 
flaunting irom the other. Nothing is more contemptible tiian Tinut 
in a jacket, with a blue birdVeye neck- handkerchief tied saibr- 
fasliion, puffing amoke like a steamer, with his great broad orbicular 
stem shining in the sun. I always long to give the wretch a smart 
smack upon that part where his coat-tails ought to be, anrl advise 
him to get into a more decent costume. There is an age and a 
figure for jackets; those who are of a certain build should not 
wear them in public. Witness fet officers of the dragoon-guards 
that one has seen bumping up and down the Steyne, at Brighton, 
on their great chargers, with a laced and embroidered coat, a 
cartridge-box, or whatever you call it, of the size of a twopenny 
loaf, placed on the small of their backs, — if their backs may be 
said to have a small, — and two little t^iinkling abortions of tails 
pointing downwards to the enormity jolting in the saddle. Officers 
should be occasionally mciisured, and after passing a certain width, 
should be drafted into other regiments, or allowed, — nay, ordered, 
to wear frock-coats. 

The French tailors make frock-coats very well, but the people 
who wear them have the disgusting habit of wearing stays, than 
which nothing can be more unlujcoming the dignity of man. Look 
what a waist the Apollo has, not above four inches less in the girth 
than the chest is. Look, ladies, at the waist of the Venus, and 
pray, — pray do not pinch hi your dear little ribs in that odious and 
unseemly way. In a young man a slim waist is very well ; and if 
he looks like the E<Mystone liglithom^e, it is as nature inteniled him 
to look. A man of certain age may be built like a tower, stalwart 
and straight. Then a man's middle may expand from the pure 
cylindrical to the barrel shape ; well, let him be content. Nothing 
is so horrid ub a fat man with a band ; an hour-glass is a most 
mean and ungracious figure. Daniel Lambert is ungracious, but 
not mean. One meets witli some men who look in their frock-coats 
perfectly sordid, sneaking, and ungentlemanlike, who if you see 
them dressed for an evening have a slim, easy, almost fashionable, 
appearance. Bet these persons down as fellows of poor spirit and 
milksops. Stiff white ties and waistcoats, prim straight tails, and 
a gold chain will give any man of moderate lankiness an air of fac- 
titious gentility ; but if you want to understand the individual, look 
at him in the daytime ; see him walking with his hat on. There 
is a great deal in the build and wearing of hats, a great deal more 
than at first meets the eye. I know a man who in a particular hat 
looked so extraordinarily like a man of property, that no tradesman 
on earth could refuse to give him credit. It wa^ one of Andre's, 
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and coat a guinea and a lialf ready money ; but the person in 
question was frigliteiied at tlie enormous charge, and afterwanis 
purciia£cd beavcre iti tlie City at the ccmt of BcventGcu-and-eixpence. 
And what was the consequence J He fell oft' in public estimation, 
and very soon after he came out in his City hat it began to be 
whispered abroad that he was a ruined man. 

A bhic coat is, after all, tlie beat ; but a gentleman of my 
acquaintance bos moite Ilia fortune by an Oxford mixture, of all 
colours in tlio vorld, witli a pair of white buckskin gloves. He 
looks as if he had jnst got oft' his horse, and as if he had three 
thoiwand a year in the country. There is a kind of proui! humility 
in an Oxford mixture. Velvet collars, and all such gjincracks, had 
best be avoided by sober peii|jic. This paper is n^t written for 
drivelling dandies, but fur linnest men. There is a great deal of 
philoaophy and forethought in Sir Kobert Peel's dress ; he docs not 
wear those white waisti^mts for nothing. I say that O'Connell'a 
costnme ii likewise that of a profound rhetorician, slouching and 
otrelesa as it seetns. Lord Melbourne's air of reckless, good- 
humoured, tIon't-care-a-(lamn-ativencK8 is not obtainei! withont an 
effort. Look at the Duke as he passee along in that stern little 
straight frock and plaid breeches ; look at him, and off with your 
hat ! How much Is there in that little grey coat of Napoleon's ! 
A spice of claptrap and dandyism, no doubt ; but we must re- 
memler the country which he hail to govern. I never see a picture 
of George HI. in his old stout Windsor uniform without feeling a 
respect ; or of George IV., breeches and silk stockings, a wig, a 
sham smile, a frogged frock-coat and a fnr collar, witliout that 
proper degree of reverence which such a costume should inspire. 
The coat is the expression of the man,— oiijn-tp <^i'A.X(ui', &c. ; 
and OB the pmch-trce throws out pcach-lcaves, the pear-tree pear 
ditto, as oM George appeared invested in the sober old garment of 
blue and red, so did young George in oiled wigs, fur collars, stays, 
and braide<l surtouts, according to his nature. 

Enough,— enough ; and may these thoughts, arising in the 
writer's mind from the possession of a new coiit, whicli circumstance 
caused him to think not only of new coats hut of old ones, ond of 
coats neither okl nor new,^and not of coats merely, but of men, — 
may these thoughts so inspireil answer the purpose for which they 
have been set down on paper, anti which is not a silly wish to 
instruct mankind, — no, no ; hut an honest desire to pay a deserving 
tradesman whose confidence supplied the garment in question, 
Fbhtonville : April 25,IH1. 
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I WAS recently talking in a very touching and poetical strain 
about the above delicate fish to my friend Foozle and some 
others at. the Club, and expatiating upon the excellence of the 
dinner which our little friend Guttlebury had given us : when Foozle, 
looking round about him with an air of triumph and immense 
wisdom, said — 

" I'll tell you what, Wagstaff, I'm a plain man, and despise 
all your gormandising and kickshaws. I don't know the difference 
between one of your absurd made dishes and another — ^give me a 
plain cut of mutton or beef. I'm a plain Englishman, I am, and 
no glutton." 

Foozle, I say, thought this speech a terrible set-down for me — 
and indeed acted up to his principles — you may see him any day 
at six sitting down before a great reeking joint of meat ; his eyes 
quivering, his face red, and he cutting great smoking red coUops 
out of the beef before him, which he devours with corresponding 
quantities of cabbage and potatoes, and the other gratis luxuries 
of the club- table. 

What I complain of is, not that the man should enjoy his 
great meal of steaming beef; let him be happy over that as much 
as the beef he is devouring was in life happy over oil-cak« or 
mangel-wurzel : but I hate the fellow's brutal self-complacency, and 
his scorn of other people who have different tastes from his. A 
man Avho brags regarding himself, that whatever he swallows is the 
same to him, and that his coarse palate recognises no difference be- 
tween venison and turtle, pudding, or mutton-broth, as his indifferent 
jaws close over them, brags about a personal defect — the wretch — 
and not about a virtue. It is like a man boasting that he has no 
ear for music, or no eye for colour, or that his nose cannot scent 
the difference between a rose and a cubbage — I say, as a general 
rule, set that. man down as a conceited fellow who swaggers about 
not caring for his dinner. 

Why shouldn't we care about iti Was eating not made to 
be a pleasure to us ? Yes, I say, a daily pleasure : a sweet sol^ 
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men : a pleasure familiar, yet ever new, the same and yet how 
different ! It ia one of the causes of domesticity : the neat dinner 
makes the husband pleased, the housewife happy, the children 
cunseqiiently are well brought up and love their papa and mamma. 
A good dinner is the centre of the circle of the eooiul xympathies 
— it warms acquaintanceship into friendship — it maintains that 
friendship comfortably unimpaired : enemies meet over it and are 
reconciled. How many of you, dear frieiids, has that late bottle 
of claret wamicd into affectionate forgivene^ tender recollections 
of old times, an<l anient glowing anticipations of new ! The brain 
is a tremendous secret. I believe some chemist will arise anon, 
who will know how to doctor the brain as they do the body now, 
as Liebig doctors the ground. They will ap]ily certain medicines, 
and produce crops of certain qualities that are lyi'ig dormant now 
for want of intellectual guano. But this is a subject for future 
speculation — a parenthesis growing out of another parenthesis. 
What I would urge especially here is a point which must be 
familiar with every person accustomed to eat good dinners — viz. 
the noble and friendly qualities that they elicit. How is it we 
cut such jokee over them 1 How is it we become so remarkably 
friendly ? How is it that some of us, inspired by a good dinner, 
have sudden gusts of genius unknown in the quiet unfestive state 1 
Some men make speeches, some shake their neighbour by the hand, 
and invite him or themselves to dine — some sing pro<Iigiously — 
my friend, Suladin, for instance, goes home, he says, with the most 
b«iutiftd harmonies ringing in his ears ; and I, for my part, will 
take any given tune, and make variations npon it for any given 
■ period of lionrs, greatly, no doubt, to the ilelight of all hearers. 
These are only temporary inspirations given us by the jolly genius, 
but are they to be despised on that account! No. Good dinners 
have been the greatest vehicles of benevolence since man begun 
to eat. 

A taste for good living, then, is praiseworthy in moderation — 
like all the other ijualities ami endowments of man. If a man 
were to neglect his fiiniily or his business on account of his love 
for the fiddle or the fine arts^he would commit just the crime 
that the dinner-sensualist is guilty of: hut to enjoy wisely is a 
maxim of which no man need be ashameil. But if you cannot 
eat a dinner of herbs as well as a stalleil ox, then you arc an 
unfortunate man — your love for good dinners has j>asscd the 
wholesome hounrlary, and degenerated into gluttony. 

Oh, shall I ever forget the sight of tlie only City dinner I 
ever attended in my life ! ot the hall of the Eight Worshipful 
Company of Chimney-sweepers — it was in May, and a remarkably 
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late p^a-scason. The hall was decorated witii banners and 
esciitcheoiiB of deceased chunimies — martial music resounded from 
the bflh^onies as the Master of the Company and the great ones 
marched in. We sat down, grace was said, the tureen-covers 
removed, and instantly a silence in the hall — a breathless silence 
— and then a great gurgle ! — grwlwlwlw it sounded like. The 
woreliipftd Company were sucking in the turtle ! Then came tlie 
venison, and witli it were two hundretl quarts of peas, at five-and- 
twetity shillings a quart — oh, my heart sank within me, as we 
devoured tlie green ones ! as the old waddling, trembling, winking 
citizens held out tljeir plates quivering with anxiety, and, Bsdd Mr. 
Jones, " A little bit of the f-f-fat, another spoonful of the p-p-pe-as " 
— and they swallowed them down, the prematurely bom children 
of the spring — and there were thousands in London that day 
without bread. 

This is growing serious — and is a long grace before whitebait 
to be sure — but at a whitebait dinner, haven't you remarked that 
you take a number of dishes first 1 In the first place, water- 
souchyj sortchy, or soojy — flounder-souchy is incomparably, ex- 
quisitely the best — perch is muddy, bony, and tough, compared 
to it, sli])S are coarse : and salmon — perhaps salmon is next to 
the flounder. You hear many people exclaim against flounder- 
soUchy — 1 dined with Jorrocks, SaUgaue, the Professor, and otie 
or two more, only the other day, and they all vote<l it tasteless. 
Tasteless ! It has an almost angelic delicacy of flavour : it is as 
fresh as the recollections of childhood — it wantu a Correggio's 
pencil to describe it with sufficient tenderness. 

" l/a /founder* had two backs,** Saladin said at the "Star and 
Garter " the other day, " it would be divine ! " 

Foolish man, whither will your wild desires carry you? As 
he is, a flounder is a perfect being. And the best reply to those 
I)cople who talk alxiut its tastelessness, is to say " Yes," and draw 
over the tureen to yourself, and never leave it while a single slice 
of brown bread remains beside it, or a single silver-breaated fishlet 
floats in the yellow parsley-flavoured wave. 

About eels, salmon, lobsters, either an gratin or in cutlets, and 
about the Variety of sauces — Genevese saUce, Indian saUce (a strong 
but agreeable compound), &c., I don't think it is necessary to 
speak. The slimy eel is found elsewhere thftn In the stream of 
Thames (I have tasted him charmingly matclotted with mush- 
rooms and onions, at the ** Marmniers" at Passy), the lusty sahuon 
flaps in other waters — by the ftiir tree-clad banks of Lismore — by 
the hos))itHble margin of Ballynahinch — by the beauteoua shorei 
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of Wye, and on the sanily flnM of Scheveningen, I hare eaten and 
loTPd him. I do not generally cut liim at flreenwich. Not that 
he is not good. But he is not good in aiich a place. It is like 
Mrs. Siddons dancing a homiiipe, or a cliapter of Burke In a novel 
— tlie salmon is too i-ait for Greenwich. 

I would sjiy the same, and more, regarding turtle. It has no 
business in snch a fciiRt or that fresh and siiiiplc one firovlde<l at 
the " Tratiiljpir " or the "Old Sliiii." It is indeeoroiis somehow 
to nerve it in that ciini|>any. A fine largo lively turtle, ami a poor 
little whitebait by liia side! Ah, it is wrong to place theui by 
each other. 

At last we come to the bait— the twelve dishes of preparatory 
fish are removed, the Indian saure*! salmon has been attacked in 
■pite of our prohibition, the stewcil eels have been maiilal, and the 
flounder sonp-tureen is empty, All those receptacles of pleasure 
are removc<l — eyes turned eagerly to the door, and enter 

Mr. Derbyahiro (with a silver disli of whitebait). 

John (brown bread and butter). 

Samuel (lemons and cayenne). 

Frwleriek (a difth of whitebait). 

Olistavuk (brown bread and butter). 

Adolphus (whitebait). 

A waiter with a napkin, which he flaps about the room in 
an easy (Ugnge manner. 
"There's plenty more to follow, sir," wijs Mr. D., whishlni:; 
off the cover. Freilerick and Adolphus pass rapidly round With 
their dishes; John and OiibIbvus place their refreshmcntA on the 
table, and Samuel obsequioiisly insinuates the coudimenta under 
his charge. 

Ah ! he must have had a fine mind who first invented brown 
bread and batter with whitelmit ! That man was a kind, modest, 
gentle benefactor to his kind. We don't recugnise siifllciently 
the merit« of those men who leave its such quiet benefactions. A 
statue onglit to lie put np to the philosopher who Joined toi^ether 
this charming couple. Who was iti Perhaps it nas <lone by the 
astronomer nt Greenwich, who observe*! it when seeking for some 
other discovery. If it were the astronomer — why the next time 
we go to Greenwicli we will j^o into the Park and ascend the hill, 
and pay our respects to the Olaervatory, 

That, by tlie way. Is another peculiarity about Greenwich. 
People leave town, and my they will walk in the Park before 
dinner. But we never do. We miiy suppose there ia a Park 
from seeing trees ; but we have never entered it. We walk 
wistfully up and down on the terroce before tlie Hospital, looking 
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at the clock a great many times ; at the brown old seamen basking 
in the sun ; at the craft on the river ; at the nursery-maids mayhap, 
and the gambols of the shrill-voiced Jacks-ashore on the beach. 
But the truth is, one's thinking of something else all the time. Of 
the bait. Remark how silent fellows are on steamboats going 
down to Greenwich. They won't acknowledge it, but they are 
thinking of what I tell you. 

Well, when the whitebait does come, what is it after all? 
Come now. Tell us, my dear sir, your real sentiments about this 
fish, this little little fish about which we all make such a noise ! 
There it lies. Lemon it, pepper it : pop it into your mouth — and 
what then ? — a crisp crunch, and it is gone. Does it realise your 
expectations — is it better than anything you ever tasted ] Is it 
as good as raspberry open tarts use<l to be at school ] Come, upon 
your honour and conscience now, is it better than a fresh dish of 
tittlebacks or gudgeons ] 

fool, to pry with too curious eye into these secrets ! 
blunderer, to wish to dash down a fair image because it may be 
of plaster! dull philosopher, not to know that pursuit is 
pleasure, and possession worthless without it ! I, for my part, 
never will, as long as I live, put to myself that question about 
wliitebait. Whitebait is a butterfly of the waters — and as the 
animal mentioned by Lord Byron invites the young pursuer near, 
and leads him through thy fields Caslimere — as it carries him in 
his chase through a thousand agreeable paths 8cente<l i^dth violets, 
sparkling with sunshine, with beauty to feast his eyes, and health 
in the air — let the right-thinking man be content with the pursuit, 
nor inquire too curiously about the object. How many hunters 
get the brush of the fox, and what, when gotten, is the worth of 
that tawny wisp of hair ? 

Whitebait, then, is only a little means for acquiring a great 
deal of pleasure. Somehow it is always allied with sunshine : it 
is always accompanied by jolly friends and good-humour. You 
rush after that little fish, and leave the cares of London behind 
you — the row and struggle, the foggy darkness, the slippery pave- 
ment where every man jostles you, striding on his way, pre- 
occupied with care written on his brow. Look out of the window, 
the sky is tinted with a thousand glorious hues — the ships pass 
silent over the blue glittering waters — there is no object within 
sight that is not calm, and happy, and beautiful. Yes ! turn your 
head a little, and there lie the towers of London in tlie dim smoky 
sunset. There lies Care, Liibour, To-morrow. Friends, let us 
have another glass of claret, and thank our luck that we have 
still to-<lay. 
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On tbiDlcing over the various whiteb^t dinners wliicb liave 
fallen to our lot in the last month— aoineliow you are sure to find 
the remembrance of them all pleasant. I have seen some wretches 
taking whitebait and lea, which hiia always inspired me witli a sort 
of terror, and a yearning to go up to the miserable objects eo em- 
ployed, and say, " My good friend, here is a crown-piece ; have a 
bottle of iced punch, or a tankard of delicious eider-cup — but not 
tea, dear sir ; no, no, not tea ; you can get that at home — there's 
no exhilaration in Congo. It was not made to be drunk on holidays. 
Those people are unworthy of the " Ship " — I don't wish to quarrel 
with the enjoyments of any man ; but fellows who take tea and 
white1>ait should not be allowed to damp the festive feelings of 
persons better engaged. They should be couKigned to the smiling 
damsels whom one meets on the walk to Mr. Derbyshire's, who 
issue from dingy tenements no bigger than bouses in a pantomime, 
and who, whatever may be the rank of the individual, persist in 
saying, " Tea, sir — I can accommodate your party — tea, sir, — 
srimps 1 " 

About the frequenters of Greenwich and the various classes 
of ichthyophagi, many volumes might be written. All classes of 
English Christians, with the exception of her Majesty and Prince 
Albert (and the more b the pity that their exalteil rank deprives 
them of an amusement so charming!) frequent the hospitable taverns 
— the most celebrateil gormandiser and tlie very humble. There 
are the annual Ministerial Saturnalia, which, whenever I am called 
in by her Majesty, I shall have great pleasure in ilescribing in these 
pages, and in which the lowest becomes the highest for the occasion, 
and Taper and Tadpole take just as high a rank as Lord Eskdale or 
Lord Monmouth. There are the private banquets in which Loril 
Monmouth diverts himself with his friends from the little French — 
but this subject has been already touched upon at mnch length. 
There aje the lawyers' dinners, when Sir Frederick or Sir William 
is advanced to the honour of the bench or the attorney-generalship, 
and where much legal ptea.<iantry is elicited. The last time I dined 
at the " Ship," hearing a dreadful Bacchanalian noise issuing from a 
private apartment, I was informed, " It's the gentlemen of 'Punch,' 
air." What woidd I not have given to be i)reaent at such an 
assembly of choice spirits ! Even missionary societies and converters 
of the Quasbimdoo Indians come hither for a tittle easy hannle!<s 
pleasuring after their labours, anil no doubt the whitebait slips 
down their revereiid throats, and is relished by them as well as by 
the profane crowd. 

Then in the coffee-room, let a men be by himself, and be is 
never lonely. Every table tells its little history. Yonder sit 
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three City bucks, with all the elegant graces of the Cu8tom-hoiis« 
and the Stock Exchange. 

" That's a good glass of wine," says Wiggins. 

" Ropy," says Figgins ; *' I'll put you in a pipe of that to 
stand you in three-and- twenty a dozen." 

Ouce, in toy presence, I heard a City " gent " speak so slight- 
ingly of a glass of very excellent brown sherry, that the lalidlord 
was moved almost to tears, aUd made a speech, of which the sorrow 
waa only ecjualled by the indignation. 

Sporting young fellows come down in great numbers, with cut- 
away coats and riding-whips, which must be vety useful on the 
water. They discourse learhedly about Leaiider and Running 
Rein, and say, " 111 bet you three to two of that." 

Likewise pink-faced lads from Oxford and Cambridge. Those 
from the former University wear lavender-coloured gloves, and 
drink much less wine tlian their jolly comrades from the banks of 
Cam. It woidd be a breach of confidence to rcjjort their converse^ 
tion : but I lately lieard some very interesting anecdotes about the 
Master of Trinity, and one fiumpkins, a gyp there. 

Of course there are foreigners. I have t^marked tnanv " Mosaic 
Arabs " who dress and drink remarkably sU)artly ; honest pudding- 
faced (JerUians, who sit sentimentidly over their punch ; and chatter- 
ing little Frenchrnen with stays, and whiskers, tind canetJ, and little 
lacquered boots. The«e Worthies drink alCj for the most part, 
saying, " Je Ue bois que Tale moi," or " Que la bi^re est bonne en 
Angletorre.** " Et que le vin est mauvai^," shriek* out the pigmy 
addressed, and so tney club their six))ence, and remain faithful to 
the malt-and-hoppish liquor. It may be remarked that la<lies and 
Frenchmen are not faVoUrites with inn-Waiters, coach-guanls, cabmen, 
and such officials, diiubtless for reasons entirely mercenary. 

I could continue for many more pages, but th6 evening grey is 
tinging the river; the packrt-lx)at bells are ringing; the sails of 
the siiips look greyer and more ghostlike as they sweep silently by. 
It is time to be thinking of returning, and so let u& call for the 
bill, an«l finish with a moral. My dear sir, it is this. The weather 
is Ijeautiful. The whitebait singularly fine this season. You are 
sure to be happy if you go to Greenwich. Go then; and, above 
all. Take your amiable lady with you. 

Ah ! if but ten readers will but follow this advice, Lancelot 
Wagstaff has not written in vain, and haa made ten charming 
women happy ! 



A.N EASTERN ADVENTURE OF THE FAT 
CONTRIBUTOR 



WHEN our friend, the Fat Contributor, arrived from the 
East, ha was the object of a good deid of curiosity, 
especially among the younger artists and writera con- 
nectal with the faeetbiw little periodical called Punch ; and his 
collection of Oriental curiosities, Ids bcurd (which, though originally 
red, he wore dyeil of a rich purjde), hie pipea, narghiHH, yiita^lians, 
and papooshes, inaile hiin a peraoiiagc of no small im|)ortBiice. The 
crimson satin dressing-gown and red tarboosh, arrayed in which he 
used to lie on a sofa and smoke a long pipe all day, caused the greatest 
Benaation in the neighbourhood of the New Cut, Lambeth, where 
the Contributor lived ; nor can a finer sight be imagined than our 
&t friend in this magnificent costume, ogling and smiling, and 
kissing his hand, to the six young ladies at Miss Runt's, the straw- 
bonnet makers over the way. Frank Delaniere, the actor at the 
Victoria Theatre (hia real name is Snoggin, by the way), got an 
old cotton nibe covered with tilled spangles, and used to attempt 
the same nianceuvres ont of his window ; but he was voted an 
impostor, and our friend Bluebeanl, as we used to call him, from 
the peculiar dye of liis whiskers, was the Lion of Lambeth 
for 1845. 

His stories about the East and his personal adventures were 
BO outrageous that we all knglieil at the fellow's giisconuiling, 
with the excption of young Si>cck, the artist, a credulous little 
creature, who swallowed all these legends with the most extra- 
ordinary gijoil faith, enioketl his long pipes, although tobacco 
disagreed wofully with liis jiour little ehest, and absolutely began 
to grow hit beard and muustachios foisDoth ; just as if he had 
a beard to grow. Such are the foolish vanities indulged in by 
weak minds. 

Over the Contributor's niantelpi ce \ as a i nmcnsc silver- 
mounteil yataghan, of Dumascns steel i ai ei Ir dered fllligree- 
caae, with teits from the Koran engn ve I ipon tl e 1 It. Of this 
weapon. the owner waa excessively proud 1 e read off the sentences 
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of the handle with perfect ease (though he might have been reading 
gibberish for anything we knew to the contrary), and Speck came 
back from supping with him one night in a state of great con- 
sternation. " What do you think he told me 1 " Mr. Speck said. 
" We had a ham for supj^er {we ad an am for supper, S. 
pronounces it), and the knife being blunt, the Contributor took 
down his yataghan, and carved with it. He sliced off the meat as 
if heM been bred to Woxall," Speck continued ; "and as I took my 
last slice, * Speck, my boy,' says he, * what do you think I used 
that knife for last ? * — * Well, mayhap to cut beef with,' Speck said. 
* Beef] ha ! ha ! when I drew that knife last it was to cut off the 
head of Soliman Effendi ! ' 

" I 'card this," Speck said, ** I laid down my knife and fork, 
and thought I should have fainted. I pressed him for further 
particulars ; which he not only refused, but his countenance assumed 
an expression of intense agony, and he said circumstances had passed 
connected with that tragedy which he never, never could relate ; 
and he made me solemnly promise never to reveal a single word 
even of that half-confidence which he had made." 

Speck of course called upon every one of the Contributors to 
Punch the next day, and told them this terrific storj', on which we 
rallied our fat friend remorselessly the next time we met. 

Some fifteen days afterwards Messrs. Bradbury and Evans were 
greatly surprised by receiving a letter with the Alexancbia post- 
mark, and containing the following extraordinary document : — 

"Cairo, the fourth dap of the month yithan, year 1234 
of the Heyira. Sept. 25, 1844. 

"Three months after sight, please to pay the sum of one 
thousand tomauns on account of your obedient servant, 

" The Fat Contributor. 

** Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, 
•* Whitefriars, London." 

This extraordinary draft was crossed to the house of Ossum 
Hooseiu and Company, Alexandria ; and a note scrawled in pencil 
at the back of it, said, ^^ For Heaven^ s sake ^wry it: my life 
depends on it, F. C" 

As the Contributor was back among us — as the draft came by 
the post, and was presented by nobody — of course Messrs. B. and E. 
did not pay the thousand tomanns, but sent over a printer's devil 
to the New Cut, requesting the Contributor to call in Whitefiriars, 
and explain the meaning of this strange transaction. 
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He called. And now indeed we did begin to stare, "Gentle- 
men," said he, blushing and seeming very much agitated, " that 
pai>er was extracted from me by aa Egj'ptian Bey, at the risk of 
my life. An mifortiinate affair, which I can't particularise, put me 
into hia power, and I only escaped hy^by killing kim. Don't 
ask me any more," Every one of our genta was amazed at this 
mystery, aud our Contributor rose so much in importance that he 
instantly demanded an increase of his salary. He gave the law 
to our Society about all matters of &shion, about duelling, horse- 
flesh, &c. " That's a nice nag," be would say, while swaggering 
in the Park with us ; "but you should see what horses I rode at 
the Etmeidan at Constantinople." "What do yoa know about the 
EastT" he would exclaim, if any of us talked about our Eastern 
Tictories ; and in tact became a perfect bully and nuisance to the 
Society, 

One day, in Rotten Row, two very smart, though rather yellow- 
faced gentlemen, nioustacIie<l and with a militiiry look, came riding 
up, and seeing our fat friend, bailed him with loud voices and the 
utmost cordiality. 

" Tlie Contributor sprang over the railings to salute them, and 
shaking bands with the pair turned round with a beaming face tO' 
vanls U8, as much as to say, "There, my boys, do you know any 
etich swells as these, mounted on thoroughbred liorses, who will shake 
hands with you in the full Park 1 " 

"My friends. Bob Farcy and Frank Glanders, of the Bengal 
Cavalry," said he afterwards, tapping his boot with an easy air ; 
" devilish good fellow, Bob ; made that brilliant charge at FeroEC- 
shah ; met him in the East ; " — and he swelled and swaggered about 
more pompously than ever. 

That very day, some of us bad made a little conspiracy to dine 
at Greenwich, and we were just sitting down to dinner at the 
" Trafalgar," when who should enter the coffee-room but the Con- 
tributor's Park friends? They Eingle<l him out in a moment. His 
countenance fell. " Can you and these gentlemen make room for ua, 
Poddy, my boy I" they said. The tables were everywhere quite 
full; and, besides, these militarj' gentlemen very likely were anxiouB 
to make the acquaintance of persons, I may say, not altogether 
disagreeable or unknown. 

We congratulated these officers upon their achievements in the 
East, and they received our compliments with a great deal of manli- 
ness and modesty. Tlie whole party speedily became very talkative 
and intimate. All the room was enlivened by our sallies, until, to 
tell the truth, we ordered in so many cool cups and tankards and 
bottles of claret, that at last we had the apartment to ourselves, and 
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sat in great contentment looking out at the river and the shipping, 
and the moon rising as the sun sank away. 

And now a history was revealed about our Fat Contributor, 
which was so terrible and instructive that we cannot do better than 
record it here. 

It must be premised that the individual in question had in the 
early stage of tho dinner been particularly loud and brilliant ; that 
his loudness increased with the courses of the banquet ; that some- 
how during the dessert he insisted upon making a speech, remarkable 
for its energetic incoherency ; that then he proposed, without the 
least desire upon anybody else's part, to sing a song — a very senti- 
mental one— which finished abmptly in a most melancholy falsetto ; 
that he sate down attected to tears by something unknown, and 
was now sound asleep in his chair. 

"Has he told you his adventures in the East?" Captain 
Glanders said, ** and his famous night in the Harem 1 " 

" La ! " exclaimed Speck. 

" In the Harem of Osman Effendi. We used to call him the 
Harem Scarum : a joke which, though old, we thought was pretty 
fair for a professional man." 

** Do tell it us," we all exclaimed, and a snore from the poor 
Contributor seemed to encourage the Captain to go on. 

** Gentlemen," he said, <* Farcy here, and I, had the ple^isure 
of making your friend's acquaintance on board the BurrutnfHX)(er 
steamer, which we found at Gibraltar on our way to our regiment 
in India. Your fat little friend got the name of Poddy, I don't 
know how ; we found him christened when we came on board, 
and he was at that time in a great state of despondency, having 
just parted with a lady at Cadiz with whom he was violently 
smitten." 

" Dolores ! " we all exclaimed in chorus. 

" The verv same. Well, I am inclined to think that Poddv's 
heart wjis as fickle as it was intiammable ; for during the course 
of our voyage to Alexandria he wius in love with more than one 
person. He proposed to Miss Nokes, who was going to Bombay 
to be married to Livennore, of the Civil Service ; hail grown uu- 
r^mraonly sweet upon Colonel Hustler's daughter before we left 
Malta, and was rea<ly to throw himself into the river when she 
revised him on the Nile. Tom Hustler, a young lad fresh from 
Addiscombe, was always the chief of the jokes against him, in 
which, indeed, every one of the passengers joine<l. 

"When we arrived at Cairo I had the pleasure of accompanying 
your friend to the Pyramids, and saw him stick up the placani of 
Punch there, which I have no doubt may still be seen there ; but 
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all the way on the journey he was particularly anxious and reserved. 
At last he broke out to me in confiilcnce : 

"'Captain Glandera,' said lie, 'do you knov the language of 
floweral' and of course, from my long residence in the East, I am 
acquainted with that elegant mode of orthography. 

" ' Look here,' says he, ttiking a bunch ont of hia bosom and 
thrusting it int« my luind ; ' what do you think of tluil ? ' 

" ' Hallo ! this it a deolaration indeed. A polyanthus, eternal 
constancy ; a rhododendron, my heart pines for you ; a magnolia, I 
am imprisoned by a wall ; a withered rose, I pine for my hnlbut ; 
two tulips — upon my word you're a lucky fellow ! ' 

" ' The finest eyes you ever saw in the vxtrld ! ' Poddy exclaimed. 
' The mo8t extraonlinary circumstance I I was riding yestenlay 
through tlie Frank Bazaar witi) young Hustler, when Soliman 
EffenJi's harem passed — fourteen of them, mounted on donkeys, 
all covered over with hooiis, like cab-hends, and blatk masks con- 
ceaHug everything but their eyes — but oh, such eyes ! Four 
hideous black sluves accompanied tlic procession, wliich was going 
to the Bath opposite the Mosque of Sultan Hassan; and, seeing 
nie gazing rather too eagerly, one brute nwie up and actually 
handled his whip, wiien my servant Paolo dragged me away. The 
dear disguise'l creature rode on in the procession, throwing me back 
a glance — oiu glance of those delicious orbs. 

" ' Last night Paolo came to me with an air of mystery, and 
thrust that bouquet into my hand. " One old woman," he said, 
"bring me this— you see Egyptian lady — Slie love you— Soliman 
Effendi's daughter. Don't you go; he cut you head off." I was 
at a loss for the mystery. I showed the flowers to Farcy, and he 
read them eractl)/ at you do.' 

'"But, my dear fellow, recollect it's a dangerous matter enter- 
ing a Turkish Harem — death threatens you.' 

'" Death 1 ' said Poddy: 'Ha, ha! Prn armed, Glanders ;' and 
he showed me a pair of pistols and a knife that he hail got. ' ni 
nm away with her, and take her to the Cousui's and marry her, 
I'm tolil she has jewels to the amount of millions. I'm going to 
meet her to-night, I tell you, and (whispers) disguised as a 

" You know what a figure your friend is ; an<l sure enough, on 
our return from the Pyramids, he dressed liimself in a woman's 
dress and troiisers, put a veil over his fiice, and one of those 
enormous hoo<ls which the Egyptian ladies wear ; and though we 
could not help laughing at the absurdity of his apiiearancc, yet, 
knowing the danger he was about to incur, we entreated him ta 
give up his attempt Go, however, he would. 
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"A black slave with a lantern, an old woman veiled, another 
slave holding a pair of donkeys, were in waiting at the door of the 
hotel, and on one of these beasts the undaunted Contributor 
mounted, taking rather a mournful farewell of half-a-dozen of us 
who were there to wish him good-bye. The streets of Cairo are 
quite dark at niglit. He and his people threaded through the 
lonely alleys environed by enormous masses of black houses, and 
were presently lost in the labyrinths of the city. But this is what, 
as we heard from him, afterwards took place. 

" After winding and winding through the city for half-an-hour, 
the party came to a garden gate; and the guide knocking and 
uttering some words, the gate was cautiously unbarred. Poddy 
must have had good pluck, it must be owned, to pass that barrier 
alone. 

"He was carried into a court, where he descended from 
his animal ; then into another court, where there was a garden 
and a fountain; then into a gallery, where everything was 
dark; and at last — at last into the room, the harem itself, 
an ancient chamber ornamented with carved arabesques, and on 
a divan at the end of which, with a single faint lamp near her, 
sat — a lady. 

" * Bring tlie lady to the divan,' said the veiled one, in the 
Egyptian language, * and bring pipes and coffee.* 

"Poddy shuffled up in his double yellow slippers and sate 
down opposite his charmer. 

" Gudge mudge gurry bang hubaloot " says he, after the slaves 
who had brought the refreshment had retired. It is the Tiu'kish 
for * What is your elegant name, darling of my heart ? ' 

" The fair replied — * Emina.' 

" * Chow row, wacky boss, coctaloo ! * continued Poddy, re- 
peating his lesson of the morning — meaning, * angel of my soul, let 
me kiss your lily finger.* She gave him her hand, glittering with 
rings, and tinged with hennah. 

"*I can speak English well,' said she, with ever so little 
foreign accent. * I was born there. My poor mother was drowned 
in the Regent's Canal by my father, who was chief secretary to 
the Ottoman Embassy. I love your country, Christian. Emina 
pines here,' 

" * Let us fly thither ! ' exclaimed the enraptured Contributor. 
* My boat is on the sea, and my bark is on the shore. Pack up 
your jewels, and hasten with me to the Consul's. My palace at 
home awaits thee ; thou shalt be the ornament of London Society ; 
thou shalt share my heart and my fame.' And who knows how 
much farther the enraptured Contributor might have carried his 
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eloquence, when the black slave came rushing id, crying — ' The 
Effendi ! the Effen.lt ! ' 

" ' Gosh guroo ! ' crie<l Emina, ' my father ! ' Poddy let down his 
veil in a twinkling, crpasecl his legs, and piiReil away at his pipe in 
the utmost trepidation, and a most ferocious Turk entered the 

" ' The English lady, my fether,' Emina said, recovering from 
her perturbation. ' She came by the BurmmpooUr. We^we met 
in the bazaar. Speak to her in her northern language, father of 
my heart ! ' 

" ' The English lady is welcome — the light of the sun is welcome 
— the Northern rose is beautiful in the Eastern garden. What a 
figure she has ! en round as the full moon ; and what eyes ! as 
brilliant a^ carbuncles. Mashallah, the Bngliah lady is welcome. 
Will she not unveil V 

" ' Before a stranger, my father ! ' 

" ' I have seen English ladies at Almack's unveiled before strangers 
— and shall not this one?' Soliman Effendi saidj and, approaching 
the disguised lady, with a sudden jerk he tore off her veil, and the 
Contributor stood before him aghast 

"'Ha! by Mahomet,' roared the Effendi, 'have English ladies 
beards? Dog of an unbeliever! Disgrace of my house! Ho! 
Hassan, Muley, Hokey, Ibrahim, eunuchs of my guanis ! ' and 
clapping his hands, a body of slaves ran in, just as, nishing upon 
Emina, be dashed a dagger into the poor girl's side, and she fell 
to the ground with a horrible hysteric scream ! 

" At the sight of this. Poddy, who had some courage, fell roaring 
on hifl knees, and cried out^ — -'Amaun! amaun ! Mercy! mercy! 
Ill write to the Consul. I'm enormonsly rich, I'll pay any 
ransom.' 

" ' Give roe an oriler for a thousand tomauns ! ' said the Effendi 
gloomily ; and, pointing to his daughter's body, ' Fling that piece 
of carrion into the Nile.' Poddy wrote a note for a thousand 
tomauns, which was prepared by the Effenili in the regular 
Oriental manner. ' And now,' said he, putting it into his waist- 
coat pocket,—' now. Christian, prepare to die ! Bring the sack, 
mutes I ' And they brought in a large one, in which they invited 
him to enter. 

" ' I'll turn Turk — I'll do anything,' screamed frantically the 
Fat Contributor." 



Here Captain dander's story was interrupted by the subject of 
it, the Fat Contributor, boimcing up from bis chair, and screaming 
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out, " It is an infernal lie ! I did not say I would turn Turk." 
And he rushed out of the room like a madman. 

Captain Glanders then explained to us the whole circumstances 
of the hoax. Young Tom Hustler acted Emina, Glanders himself 
was Soliman Effendi ; all that had been done was to lead the 
Contributor up and down the street for half-an-hour, and bring 
him in at the back part of the hotel, which was still a Turkish 
house 



THE DIGNITY OF LITERATURE 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE " MORNINR CHRONICLE " 

SIR, — In a leading article of your journal of Thursday, the 3rd 
instant, you oommentcU upon litemry pensions and the status 
of literary men in this country, mid iilustmted your arguments 
by extnu^ta from the etory of " Peniieniiia," at present in course of 
publication. You have received my writings with so much kindness, 
that, if you have occasion to disapprove of them or the author, I can't 
question your right to blame mc, or dmibt for a moment the friendli- 
ties9,anil honesty of my critic ; and however I might dispute the 
justice of your verdict in my case, I had proposed to submit to it in 
Bitence, being in<Ieed very quiet in my conscieMce with regard to the 
charge made against me. 

But another newspaper of high ciiaracter and repute takes on-a- 
aion to question the priiiciples advocatai in your article of Thureday, 
arguing in favour of pensions for literary personB aa you argued 
against them ; and tlie oidy point u]x>n which the Examiner and 
the Chrtmicle appear to agree, unluckily regards myself, who am 
offered up to general reprehension in two leading artieles by the two 
writers: by the latter for "fostering a baneful pr^udice" against 
literary men ; by the former for " stfioping to flatttir " this prejudice 
in the public mind, and " condescending to caricature (as is too often 
my habit) my literary fellow-labourers, in onicr to pay court to the 
noil-literaty class." 

The charges of the Eiaminer against a man who has never, to 
his knowledge, been ashamed of hia profeBsion, or (excejit for ita 
dulness) of any single line from his pen, grave as they are, are, I 
hope, not proven, "To stoop to flatter" any class is a novel accu- 
sation brought against my writings ; and as for my Bcheme " to pay 
court to the non-litetary class by disparaging my literary fellow- 
labourers," it is a design which would exhibit a degree not only of 
baseness but of folly uimn my part of which, I trust, I am not cap- 
able. The editor of the Ej-aminer may perhaps occasionally write, 
like other authors, in a liurry, and not be aware of the conclusions 
to which some of his sentences may lead. If I stoop to flatter any- 
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body's prejudices for some interested motives of my own, I am no 
more nor less than a rogue and a cheat ; which deductions from the 
Examiner's premisses I will not stoop to contradict, because the 
premisses themselves are simply absurd. 

I deny that the considerable body of our countrymen described 
by the Examiner as ** the non-literary class " has the least gratifica- 
tion in witnessing the degradation or disparagement of literary men. 
Why accuse " the non-literary class " of being so ungrateful ? If the 
writings of an author give the reader pleasure or profit, surely the 
latter will have a favourable opinion of the person who benefits him. 
What intelligent man, of whatsoever political views, would not receive 
with respect and welcome that writer of the Examiner of whom your 
paper once said that " he made all England laugh and think " 1 Who 
would deny to that brilliant wit, that polished satirist, his just 
tribute of respect and admiration ? Does any man who has written 
a book worth reading — any poet, historian, novelist, man of science 
— lose reputation by his character for genius or for learning ] Does 
he not, on the contrary, get friends, sympathy, applause — money, 
perhaps ? — all good and pleasant things in themselves, and not un- 
generously awarded as they are honestly won. That generous faith 
in men of letters, that kindly regard in which the whole reading 
nation holds them, appear to me to be so clearly shown in our coun- 
try every day, that to question them would be absurd, as, permit 
me to say for my part, it would be ungrateful. What is it that 
fills mechanics* institutes in the great provincial towns when literar}'^ 
men are invited to attend their festivals ? Has not every literary 
man of mark his friends and his circle, his hundreds or his tens of 
thousands of readers 1 And has not every one had from these constant 
and aflecting testimonials of the esteem in which they hold him f 
It is of course one writer's lot, from the nature of his subject or of 
his genius, to command the sympathies or awaken the curiosity of 
many more readers than shall choose to listen to another author ; 
but surely all get their hearing. The literary profession is not held 
in disrepute ; nobody wants to disparage it, no man loses his social 
rank, whatever it may be, by practising it. On the contrary; the 
pen gives a place in the world to men who had none before, a fair 
place, fairly achieved by their genius, as any other degree of eminence 
is by any other kind of merit. Literary men need not, as it seems 
to me, be in the least querulous about their position any more, or want 
the pity of anybody. The money-prizes which the chief among them 
get are not so high as those which fall to men of other callings — to 
bishops, or to judges, or to opera-singers and actors, nor have they 
received stars and garters as yet, or peerages and governorships of 
islands, such as fall to the lot of military officers. The rewards of 
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the profession are not to be measured by the money standard, for ono 
man may RpenrI a life of learning and labour on a book which does 
not pay the printer's bill ; and another gets a little fortune by 
a few light volumes. But putting the money out of the question, 
I believe that the social estimation of the man of letters is as goo(l 
as it deserves to be, and as good aa that of any other profeBsioual 
man. 

With respect to the question in <iebate between yoii and the 
Examiner, as to the propriety of public rewards and honours to 
literary men, I don't see why men of letters shoidil not cheerfully 
coincide with Mr, Examiner, in accepting all the honours, planes, 
and prizes which tliey can get. The amount of such as will be 
awar<led to them will not, we may be pretty sure, impoverish the 
country much ; and if it is tlie custom of tlie Stat« to reward by 
money, or titles of honour, or stars and garters of any sort, in- 
dividuals who do the country service ; and if individuals are grati- 
fied by having Sir, or my Lord, appendeil to their names, or stars 
and ribbons hooked on to their coats and waistcoats, as men most 
undoubtedly are, and as their wives, families, and relations are — 
there can be no reason why men of letters sliould not have the 
chiince, as well as men of the robe or the sword ; or why, if honour 
and money are good for one profession, they should not be good 
for anotiier. Ko man in other callings thinks himself degraded by 
receiving a reward from his Government ; nor surely need the 
literary man be more squeamish about peiisions, and ribbons, and 
titles, than tiie ambassador, or general, or judge. Every European 
State but ours rewards its men of letters ; the American Govern- 
ment gives them tlieir full share of its small patronage; and if 
Americans, why not Englislimen t If Pitt Crawley is disappftinted 
at not getting a ribbon on retiring from his diplomatic post at 
Pumpernickel ; if General O'Dowd is pleased to be called Sir 
Hector O'Dowd, K.C.B., anil his wife at being denominated my 
I^ly O'Dowd — are litemry men to be the only persons exempt 
from vanity, and is it to be a sin in them to covet honour} 

And now with regard to the charge against myself of fostering 
baneful prejudices against our calling— to which I no more plead 
guilty than I should tliink Fielding would have done, if he had 
been accused of a design to bring the Church into contempt by 
describing Parson Trulliber — permit me to say, that before you 
deliver sentence it would be as well to have waited to hear the 
whole of the argument. Who knows wliat is coming in the future 
numbers of the work which has incurred your displeasure and the 
E-ratniaa^t, and whether y<ni, in aci;using me of prt'Judice, and the 
£xaminer (alas !} of swindling and fluttering the public, have not 
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been premature ? Time and the hour may solve this mystery, for 
which the candid reader is referred to " our next." 

That I have a prejudice against running into debt, and drunken- 
ness, and disorderly life, and against quackery and falseliood in my 
profession, I own ; and that I like to have a laUgh at those pre- 
tenders in it who write cxjiifidential news about fashion aiid politics 
for provincial (johtmoucJies ; but I am not aware of feeling any 
niulice in describing this weakness, or of doing anything wrong in 
ex|»o8ing the former vices. Have they never existed amongst 
literary men 1 Have their talents never been Urged as a plea for 
improvidence, and their very faults adduced as a consequence of 
their genius ? Tlie only moral that I, as a writer, wished to hint 
in the descriptions against which you protest Was, that it WflA the 
duty of a literary man, as well as any other, to practise regularity 
and sobriety, to love Jiis family, and to pay his tradesmen. Nor 
is the picture I have drawn " a caricature wliicli I condescend to," 
any more than it is a wilful and insidious design on my part to 
flatter "the non-literary class." If it be a c«aricature, it is the 
result of a natural perversity of vision, not of an artful desire to 
mislead ; but my attempt was to tell the truth, and I meant to 
tell it not unkindly. I have seen the bookseller whom Bludyer 
robbed of his books; I have carried money, and from a noble 
brother man-of-letters, to some one not unlike Shandon in prison, 
and have watched the beautiful devotion of his wife in that place. 
Why arc these things not to be described, if they illustrate, as they 
api)e:ir to me to do, that strange and awful struggle of good and 
wrong which tiikes place in our hearts and in the world 1 It may 
be that I work out my moral ill, or it may possibly be that the 
critic of the Examiner fails in apprehension. My effort as an 
artist came perfectly within his province as a censor; but when 
Mr. Examiner says of a gentleman that he is "stooping to flatter 
the public prejudice," which public prejudice does not exist, I 
submit that he makes a charge which is as absurd as it is unjust, 
and am thankful that it repels itself. 

And instead of accusing the public of persecuting and disparaging 
us as a class, it seems to me that men of letters had best silently 
assume that they are as good as any other gentlemen ; nor raise 
piteous controversies upon a question which all people of sense 
must take as settle<l. If I sit at your table, I suppose that I am 
my neighbour's equals and that he is mine. If I begin straightway 
with a protest of " Sir, I am a literary man, but I would have you 
to know that I am as good as you," which of us is it that questions 
the dignity of tiie literary profession — my neighbour who would 
like to eat his soup in quiet, or the man of letters who commences 
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the argument 1 And I hope that a, comic writer, because he 
describes one author as improvident, and another as a parasite, 
may not only be guiltless of a desire to vilify his jirofeesion, but 
may really have its honour at heart. If there are no speudtlirifts 
or pamsitex among us, tlie satire becomes unjust ; but if such exist, 
or have existed, they arc as gooil eubjectB for comedy as men of 
other callings. I never heard that the bar felt itself aggrieved 
because Punch i'ho»o to describe Mi". Dumji's notorious stat* of 
insolvency, or that the picture of Stiggins, in "Pickwick," vas 
intende*! us an Insult to all Dissentera ; or that nil the attorneys 
in the empire were indignant at the famous history of tiie firm of 
" Quirk, Oamlnon, and Snap." Are we to be passed over because 
we are &idtless, or becnnse we cannot offonl to be laughed att 
And if every charactCT in a story is to represent « class, not an 
indlTidual^if every bad figure is to have its obliged contrast a 
good one, and a balance of vice and virtue is to be struck^ novels, 
I think, would become irnpnssible, as they would lie intolerably 
stupid and unnatural ; and there would be n lamentable end of 
writers and readers of such compositions. Believe me. Sir, to be 
your very feithful servant, W. M. Thackekay. 
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MR. THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES 

TO THE EDITOR OF " FRASER's MAGAZINE " 

YOU may remember, my dear Sir, how I prognosticated a wann 
reception for your Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh in New 
York — how I advised that he should come by a Collins rather 
than a Cunard liner — how that he must land at New York rather 
than at Boston — or, at any rate, that he mustn't dare to begin 
lectiuing at the latter city, and bring " cold joints " to the former 
one. In the last particular he has happily followed my suggestion, 
and has opened with a warm success in the chief city. The journals 
have been full of him. On the 19th of November, he commenced 
his lectures before the Mercantile Library Association (ypung ardent 
commercialists), in the spacious New York Church belonging to the 
flock presided over by the Reverend Mr. Chapin ; a strong row of 
ladies — the cream of the capital — and an " unusual number of the 
distinguished literary and professional celebrities." The critic of 
the New York Tribune is forward to commend his style of delivery 
as " that of a well-bred gentleman, reading with marked force and 
propriety to a large circle in the dniwing-room." So far, excellent 
This witness is a gentleman of the press, and is a credit to his 
order. But there are some others who have whetted the ordinary 
American appetite of inquisitiveness with astounding intelligence. 
Sydney Smith excused the national curiosity as not only venial, 
but laudable. In 1824, he wrote — "Where men live in woods and 
forests, as is the case, of course, in remote American settlements, 
it is the duty of every man to gratify the inhabitants by telling 
them his name, pla(!e, age, office, virtues, crimes, children, fortune, 
and remarks." It is not a matter of surjirise, therefore, that this 
perconta tonal foible has grown with the national growth. 

You cannot help perceiving that the lion in America is public pro- 
perty and confiscate to the common weal. They trim the creature's 
nails, they cut tlie hair off his mane and tail (which is distributed or 
sold to his admirers), and they draw his teeth, which are frequently 
preserved with much the same care as you keep any memorable 
grinder whose presence has been a^ony and departure deli^hU 
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Bear-leading is not bo much in vogue across the Atlantic as at yoiir 
home in England ; but the lion-leatling it) infinitely more in fashion. 

Some learned man is appointed Androcles to the new arrival. 
One of the familiars of the press is despatched to attend the latest 
attraction, and by this reflecting medium the lion is perpetually 
presented to the popular gaze. The guest's most secret self is 
exposed by liis host. Every action— every word — every gesture 
is preserved and proclaimed — a sigh — a nod — a groan — -a sneeze — 
a cough — or a wink — is each written down by this recording 
minister, who biota out nothing. No tabida rata with him. The 
portrait is limned with the fidelity of Parrhasius, and filled up with 
the minuteness of the Daguerre process itself. No bloodhound 
or Bow-Street officer can be keener or more exact on the trail than 
this irresistible and unavoidable spy. 'Tis in Austria they calotype 
criminals ; in the for West the public press prints the identity of 
each notorious visitor to its shores. 

In turn, Mr. Dickens, Lord Carlisle, Jenny Lind, and now Mr. 
Thackeray, have been lionised in America. 

" They go to see, tlieniBSlves a greater sigbt than nil." 

In providing for a gaping andiencc, narrators are disposed rathei 
to go beyond reality. Your fiimoua Oriental lecturer at the British 
and Foreign Institute had a wallet of personal experience, from 
which Lemuel Gnlliver oiight have helped himself. With such 
hyperbole one or two of " our own corresfwndents " of American 
journals tell Mr. Thackeray more about his habits than he himself 
■was cognisant of. Specially I have selected from the Sachem and 
Brvadwai/ Delineator (the latter-named newspaper has quite a 
fabulous circidation) a pleasant history of certain of the peculiarities 
^f your great humorist at which I believe he himself must smile. 

Mr. Thackeray's person, height, breadth, hair, complexion, 
voice, gesticulation, and manner are, with a fair enough accuracy, 
describeil. 

Anon, these recorders, upon which we play, softly whisper— 

"One of his most singular habits is that of making rough 
sketches for caricatures on his finger-nails. The phosphoretic ink 
he originally used has destroyed the entire nails, so his fingers are 
now tipped with bom, on which he draws his portraits. The Duke 
of Marlboro' (under Queen Anne), General O'Oahagan (under Lord 
Lake), together with Ibrahim Pasha (at the Turkish Ambassaiior's), 
were thus taken. The celebrated engravings in the ' Paris Sketch 
Book,' ' Esmond,' &c., were made from these sketches. He has an 
insatiable passion for snuff, which he carries loose in his pockett;. 
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At a ball at the Duke of Northumberland's, he set a whole party 
gneezing, in a polka, in so convulsive a manner that they were 
obliged to break up in confusion. His pockets are all lined with 
tea-lead, after a fhshion introduced by the late Lord Dartmouth. 

** Mr. T. lias a passion for daguerreotyjies, of which he has a 
collection of many thousands. Most of these he took unobserved 
from the outer gallery of Saint PauFs. He generally carries his 
apparatus in one of Sangster's alpaca umbrellas, surmounted with 
a head of Doctor Syntax. (This umbrella, we believe, remained 
with the publishers of Fraser's Magazin^^ after the article on the 
London Exhibitions, in which it was alluded to.) He has been 
known to collar a beggar boy in the streets, drag him off to the 
nearest pastrycook's, and exercise his photographic art without 
ceremony. In London he had a tame laughing hyaena presented 
to him, on the breaking up of the Tower menagerie, which followed 
him like a dog, and was much attached to his master, though 
totally blind from confinement, deaf, and going on three legs and a 
woollen one. He was always surrounded by pets and domestic 
animals in his house ; two owls live in the ivy-tod of the summer- 
house in the garden. His back sitting-room has an aviary. 
Monkeys, dogs, parrots, cats, and guinea-i)igs swarm Ju tlie 
chambers. The correspondent of the Buffalo Revoh^fTy who staye<l 
three weeks with Mr. Thackeray during the Great Exhibition, gave 
us these particulars. 

" His papers on the * Greater Petty Chaps ' or * Garden Warbler 
{Sylva hortensls),^ *the Fauvette,' created an immense sensation 
when Madame Otto Goldschmidt was last in London. The study 
is at the end of the garden. The outside is richly covered witli 
honeysuckle, jasmine, and Virginian creepers. Here Mr. T. sits 
in perfect solitude, * chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.' 
Being an early riser, he is generally to be found there in the morn- 
ing, whence he can watch the birds. His daily costume is a 
hanging chlamys, or frock-coat, which he closely buttons, to avoid 
the encumbrance of a waistcoat. Hence the multiplicity of his 
coat-pockets, whose extreme utility to him during his lecture has 
been remarked elsewhere. He wears no braces, but his nether 
garments are sustained by a suspensory belt or bandjige of hemp 
round his loins. Socks or stockings he despises as effeminate, and 
has been heard to sigh for the days of the Solea or a-av^Xiot^, A 
hair-shirt close to the skin, as Dejanira's robe, with a changeable 
linen front of tlie finest texture ; a mortification, or penance, 
according to his cynical contempt and yet respect for human vanity, 
is a part of his ordinary apparel. A gibus hat and a pair of 
bluchers complete his attire. By a contrivance borrowed from the 
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disguises of pantomimists, he undresses himself in the twinkling of 
a bedpost ; and can slip into bed while an ordinary man is pulling 
off his coat. He is awaked from his sleep (lying always on his 
back in a sort of mesmeric trance) by a black servant (Joe's 
domestic in * Vanity Fair '), who enters the bedroom at four o'clock 
precisely every morning, winter or summer, tears down the bed- 
clothes, and literally saturates his master with a can of cold water 
drawn from the nearest spring. As he has no whiskers, he never 
needs to shave, and he is used to clean his teeth with the feather 
end of the quill with which he writes in bed. (In this free and 
enlightened country he will find he need not waste his time in 
cleaning his teeth at all.) With all his excessive simplicity, he is 
as elaborate in the arrangement of his dress as Count d'Orsay or 
Mr. Brummel. His toilet occupies him after matin studies till 
midday. He then sits down to a substantial * bever,' or luncheon 
of *tea, coffee, bread, butter, salmon-shad, liver, black puddings, 
and sausages.' At the top of this he deposits two glasses of ratafia 
and three-fourths of a glass of rum-shrub. Immediately after the 
meal his horses are brought to the door; he starts at once in a 
mad gallop, or coolly commences a gentle amble, according to the 
character of the work, fast or slow, that he is engaged upon. 

"He pays no visits, and being a solitudinarian, frequents not 
even a single club in London. He dresses punctiliously for dinner 
every day. He is but a sorry eater, and avoids all vegetable diet, 
as he thinks it dims the animal spirits. Only when engaged 
on pathetic subjects does he make a hearty meal ; for the body 
macerated by long fasting, he says, cannot unaided contribute the 
tears he would shed over what he writes. Wine he abhors, as a 
true Mussulman. Mr. T.'s favourite drink is gin and toast and 
water, or cider and bitters, cream and cayenne. 



" In religion a Parsee (he was born in Calcutta), in morals a 
Stagyrite, in philosophy an Epicurean ; though nothing in his con- 
versation or manners would lead one to surmise that he belonged to 
either or any of these sects. In politics an unflinching Tory ; fond 
of the Throne, admiring the Court, attached to the peerage, proud 
of the army and navy ; a thick and thin upholder of Church and 
State, he is for tithes and taxes as in Pitt's time. He wears hair 
powdered to this day, from his entire reliance on the wisdom of his 
forefathers. Besides his novels, he is the author of the * Vestiges of 
Creation,' the 'Errors of Numismatics,' *Junius's Letters,' and 
'Ivanhoe.' The sequel to this last he published three or four years 
ago. He wrote all Louis NaiK)lcon's works, and Madame H.'s 
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exquisite love letters ; and whilst secretary to that prince in con- 
finement at Ham, assisted him in his escape, by knocking down 
the sentry witli a ruler with which he had been ruling accounts. 
Mr. T. is very fond of boxing, and used to have an occasional set-to 
with Ben Caunt, the Tipton Slasher, and young Sambo. He fences 
admirably, and ran the celebrated Bertrand through the lungs twice, 
at an assaut (Tarmes in Paris. He is an exquisite dancer, he 
founded Laurent's Casino (was a pupil of Old Grimaldi, sumamed 
Iron Legs), and played Harlequin in * Mother Goose ' pantomime 
once, when Ella, the regular performer, was taken ill and unable 
to appear. 

" He has no voice, ear, or fancy even, for music, and the only 
instruments he cares to listen to are the Jew's-harp, the bsigpipes, 
and the * Indian drum.' 

**He is disputatious and loquacious to a degree in company; 
and at a dinner at the Bishop of Oxford's, the discussion with Mr. 
Macaulay respecting the death of Mausolus, the husband of Zenobia, 
occupied the disputants for thirteen hours ere eitJier rose to retire. 
Mr. Macaulay was found exhausted under the table. He has no 
acquaintance with modern languages, and his French, which he 
freely uses throughout his writings, is furnished by the Parisian 
governess in the Baron de B.'s establishment. In the classics 
he is superior to either Professor Sedgwick or Blackie (vide his 
* Colloquies on Strabo,' and the * Curtian Earthquake *). He was 
twice senior opt. at Magdalen College, and three times running 
carried oflf Barnes's prize for Greek Theses and Cantate," #c. t. X. 



Happily these delicate attentions have not ruffled Mr. Thackeray's 
good temper and genial appreciation of the high position occupied 
by literary men in the United States. Let me avow that this 
position not only reflects credit on the country which awards it, but 
helps to shed its lustre on the men of letters who become the guests 
of its hospitality. Mr. Thackeray's last lecture of the series, on the 
7 th ult., gracefully conceded this in the following tribute : — 

"In England it was my custom, after the delivery of these 
lectures, to point such a moral as seemed to befit the country I lival 
in, and to protest against an outcry, which some brother authors 
of mine most imprudently and unjustly raise, when they say that 
our profession is neglected and its professors held in light esteem. 
Speaking in this country, I would say that such a complaint could 
not only not be atlvanced, but could not be even understood here, 
where your men of letters take their manly share in public life ; 
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trhence Everett goes as Minister to Wushington, and Irving and 
Bancroft to represent the republic in the old country. And if to 
English authors the English public ie, a») I believe, kind and just in 
the tuain, can any of us say, will any who visit your country not 
proudly and gratefully own, with what a cordial and generous greet- 
ing you receive us J I look round on this great company. I think 
of my gallant young patrons of the Mercantile Library Association, 
as whose servant I n]>pear before you, un<l of the kind hands 
stretched out to welcome me by men famous in letters, and honoured 
in our country as in their own, and I thank you and them for a 
most kindly greeting and a most generous hospitality. At home, 
and amongst his own people, it scarce becomes an English writer to 
speak of himself; his public estimation must depend upon his works ; 
his private esteem on his character and his life. But here, among 
friends newly found, I ask leave to say that I am thunkful ; ami I 
think with a grateful heart of those I leave behind me at home, who 
will be proud of the welcome yon hold ont to me, and will benefit, 
please God, when my ilays of work are over, by the kindness which 
you ahow to their father." 

John Small. 



GOETHE IN HIS OLD AGE^ 



London : April 28, 1855. 

DEAR LEWES, — I wish I had more to tell you regarding 
Weimar and Goetlie. Five-and-twenty years ago, at least 
a score of young English lads used to live at Weimar for 
study, or sport, or society : all of which were to be had in the 
friendly little Saxon capital. The Grand Duke and Duchess re- 
ceived us with tlie kindliest hospitality. The Court was splendid, 
but yet most pleasant and homely. We were invited in our turns 
to dinners, balls, and assemblies there. Such young men as had 
a right appeared in uniforms, diplomatic and military. Some, I 
remember, invented gorgeous clothing : the kind old Hof-Marschall 
of those days, Monsieur de Spiegel (who had two of the most 
lovely daughters eyes ever looked on), being in nowise difficult 
as to the admission of tiicse young Englanders. Of the winter 
nights we used to charter sedan-chairs, in which we were carried 
through the snow to those pleasant Court entertainments. I for 
my part had the good luck to purchase Schiller's sword, which 
formed a part of my Court costume, and still hangs in my study, 
and puts me in mind of days of youth the most kindly and 
delightful. 

We knew the whole society of the little city, and but that the 
young ladies, one and all, spoke admirable English, we surely might 
have learned the very best German. The society met constantly. 
The ladies of the Court had their evenings. The theatre was open 
twice or tiirice in the week, where we assembled, a large family 
party. Goethe had retired from the direction, but the great tradi- 
tions remained still. The theatre was admirably conducted ; and 
besides tlie excellent Wennar company, famous actors and singers 
from various parts of Germany performed " Gastrolle " t through 
the winter. In that winter I remember we had Ludwig Devrient in 

* This letter was written by Mr. Thackeray in answer to a request from 
(t. H. I^ewes fur some account of his recollections of Goethe. It is printed in 
Lewes's **Life of Gootho," p. 500. 

f What in England are called " starring engagements.' 



n 
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Shylfwk, " Hamlet," Falstaff, and the " Eobbers " ; and the beautiful 
Schroder in " Fidelio." 

After three-and-twenty years' absence I passed a couple of 
summer days in the well-remembered place, and was fortunate 
enough to find some of the friends of my youth. Madame de 
Goethe was there, and received me and my daughters with the 
kindness of old days. We drunk tea in the open air at the famous 
cottage in the Park,* which still belongs to tlie family, and has 
been so often inhabited by her illustrious father. 

Id 1831, though he hod retired from the world, Goethe would 
nevertheless very kindly receive stiangeni. Hie daughter-in-law's tea- 
table was always spread for us. We passed hours after hours there, 
and night after night, with the pleasantest talk and music. We 
read over endless novels and poems in French, English, and German. 
My delight in those days was to make caricatures for children. I 
was touched to find tliat they were remembered, and some even 
kept until the present time ; and very proud to be told, as a lad, 
that the great Goethe had looked at some of them. 

He remained in his private apartments, where only a very few 
privileged persons were admitted ; but he liked to know all that 
was happening, and interested himself about all strangers. When- 
ever a countenance struck bis fancy, there was an artist settled in 
Weimar who made a portrait of it. Goethe had quit* a gallery of 
heads, in black and white, taken by this painter. Hia house was 
all over pictures, drawings, casts, statues, and medals. 

Of course I remember very well the perturbation of spirit with 
which, as a lad of nineteen, I received the long-expected intimation 
that the Herr Geheimrath would see me on such a morning. This 
notable audience took place in a little ant«-chamber of his private 
apartments, covered all round with antique casts and bas-reliefs. 
He was habited in a long grey or drab redingote, with a white 
neckcloth and a red ribbon in his button-hole. He kept hia hands 
behind bis back, just as in Rauch's statuette. His complesion 
was very bright, clear, atiil rosy. His eyes extraordinarily dark,'!' 
piercing and brilliant. I felt quite afraid before them, and recollect 
comparing them to the eyes of the hero of a certain romance called 
" Uelmoth the Wanderer," which used to alarm us boys thirty 
years ago ; eyes of an individual who hod made a bargain with a 
Certain Person, and at an extreme old age retained tliese eyes in 
all their awful splendour. I fancy Goctlie must have been still 
more handsome as an old man than even in the days of his youth. 

* Tha Oarlmkaut. 

\ Thia molt baia been tbe effect of the poaition in which hesatvith ragard 
to the tight, QoettM'* •;» vwe dark browa, but not vtiy dark. 
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His voice was very rich and sweet. He asked me questions about 
myself, which I answered as best I could. I recollect I was at 
first astonished, and then somewhat relieved, when I found he 
spoke French with not a good accent. 

Vidi tantum, I saw him but three times. Once walking in 
the garden of his house in the Frauenplan ; once going to step 
into his chariot on a sunshiny day, wearing a cap and a cloak with 
a red collar. He was caressing at the time a beautiful little golden- 
aired granddaughter, over whose sweet fair face the earth has long 
since closed too. 

Any of us who had books or maga^nes from England sent them 
to him, and he examined them eagerly. Fi-aser^s Magazine had 
lately come out, and I remember he was interested in those admir- 
able outline portraits which appeared for awhile in its pages.- But 
there was one, a very ghastly caricature of Mr. Rogers, which, as 
Madame de Goethe told me, he shut up and put away from him 
angrily. " They would make me look like that," he said : though 
in truth I can fancy nothing more serene, majestic, and healthy- 
looking than the grand old Groethe. 

Though his sun was setting, the sky round about was calm 
and bright, and that little Weimar illumined by it. In every one 
of those kind salons the talk was still of Art and Letters. The 
theatre, though possessing no very extraordinary actors, was still 
connected with a noble intelligence and order. The actors read 
books, and were men of letters and gentlemen, holding a not 
unkindly relationship with the Adel, At Court the conversation 
was exceedingly friendly, simple, and polished. The Grand Duchess 
(the present Grand Duchess Dowager), a lady of very remarkable 
endowments, would kindly borrow our books from us, lend us her 
own, and graciously talk to us young men about our literary taste 
and pursuits. In the respect paid by this Court to the Patriarch 
of letters, there was something ennobling, I think, alike to the 
subject and sovereign. With a five-and-twenty years' experience 
since those happy days of which I write, and an acquaintance with 
an immense variety of human kind, I think I have never seen a 
society more simple, charitable, courteous, gentleman-like, than that 
of the dear little Saxon city where the good Schiller and the great 
Goethe lived and lie buried. — Very sincerely yours, 

W. M« THACXE&A.T. 



A LEAF OUT OF A SKETCH-BOOK 



IF you will take a leaf out of my sketch-book, you are welcome. 
It is only a scrap, but I have nothing better to give. When 
the fishing-boats come in at a watering-place, haven't you re- 
marked that though these may be choking with great fish, you 
can only get a few herrings or a whiting or twol The big fish 
are all bespoken in London. As it is with fish, so it is with 
authors, let us liope. Some Mr. Charles of Paternoster Row, some 
Mr. Grove of Comhill (or elsewhere), has agreed for your turbots 
and your salmon, your soles and your lobsters. Take one of my 
little fish — any leaf you like out of the little book — a battered 
little book : thro igh what a number of countries, to be sure, it has 
tnwelled in this pocket ! 

The sketches are but poor performances, say you. I don't say 
no ; and value them no higher than you do, except as recollections 
of the past. The little scrawl helps to fetch back the scene which 
was present and alive once, and is gone away now, and dead. The 
past resurges out of its grave : comes up — a sad-eyed ghost some- 
times — and gives a wan ghost-like look of recognition, ere it pops 
down under cover again. Here's the Thames, an old graveyard, 
an old church, and some old chestnuts standing behind it. Ah ! 
it was a very cheery place, that old graveyard; but what a 
dismal, cut-throat, cracked- windowed, disrepuvable residence was 
that " charming villa on the banks of the Thames," which led me 
on the day's excursion ! Why, the " capacious stabling " was a 
ruinous wooden old barn, the garden was a mangy potato patch, 
overlooked by the territories of a neighbouring washerwoman. The 
housekeeper owned that the water was constantly in the cellars and 
ground-floor rooms in winter. Had I gone to live in that place, 
I should have perished like a flower in spring, or a young gazelle, 
let us say, with dark blue eyes. I had spent a day and hired a 
fly at ever so much charges, misled by an unveracious auctioneer, 
against whom I have no remedy for publishing that abominable 
work of fiction which led me to make a journey, lose a day, and 
waste a guinea. 
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What is the next picture in the little show-book 1 It is a 
scene at Calais. The sketch is entitled "The Little Merchant" 
He was a dear pretty little rosy-cheeked merchant, four years old 
maybe. He had a little scarlet k^pi ; a little military frock-coat ; 
a little pair of military red trousers and boots, which did not near 
touch the ground from the chair on which he sat sentinel. He 
was a little crockery merchant, and the wares over which he was 
keeping guard, sitting surrounded by walls and piles of them as 

in a little castle, were well, I never saw such a queer little 

crockery merchant. 

Him and his little chair, boots, A:^t, crockery, you can see in 
the sketch — but I see, nay, hear, a great deal more. At the end 
of the quiet little old old street, which has retired out of the 
world's business as it were, being quite too aged, feeble, and musty 
to take any part in life — there is a great braying and. bellowing of 
serpents and bassoons, a nasal chant of clerical voices, and a patter- 
ing of multitudinous feet. We run towards the market. It is a 
Church fete day. Banners painted and gilt with images of saints 
are flaming in the sun. Candles are held aloft, feebly twinkling 
in the noontide shine. A great procession of children with white 
veils, white shoes, white roses, passes, and the whole town is 
standing with its hat oflf to see the religious show. When I look 
at my little merchant, then, I not only see him, but that procession 
passing over the place ; and as I see those people in their surplices, 
I can almost see Eustache de Saint Pierre and his comrades walldng 
in their shirts to present themselves to Edward and Philippa of 
blessed memory. And they stand before the wrathful monarch, — 
poor fellows, meekly shuddering in their chemises, with ropes round 
their necks ; and good Philippa kneels before the royal conqueror, 
and says, "My King, my Edward, my beau Sire/ Give these 
citizens their lives for our Lady's gramercy and the sake of thy 
Philippa ! " And the Plantagenet growls, and scowls, and softens, 
and he lets those burgesses go. This novel and remarkable historical 
incident passes through my mind as I see the clergymen and clergy- 
boys pass in their little short white surplices on a mid-August day. 
The balconies are full, the bells are all in a jangle, and the blue 
noonday sky quivers overhead. 

I suppose other pen and pencil sketchers have the same feeling. 
The sketch brings back, not only the scene, but the circumstances 
under which the scene was viewed. In taking up an old book, 
for instance, written in former days by your humble servant, he 
comes upon passages which are outwardly lively and facetious, 
but inspire their writer with the most dismal melancholy. I 
lose all cognisance of the text sometimes, which ia hustled ind 
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elboved out of nght bj the crowd of thoughts which throng 
forward, And which were alive and hctive at the time that text 
was bom. Ah, my good sir ! a man's books mayn't be interesting 
(and I could mention other authors' works besides this one's 
which set me to sleep), but if you knew ail a writer's thoughts, 
how interesting his book would be ! Why, a grocer's day-book 
might be a wonderful history, if alongside of the entries of cheese, 
pickles, and figs, you could read the circumstances of the writer's 
Ufe, and the grieb, hopes, joys, which caused the heart to beat, 
while the hand was writing and the ink flowing fresh. Ah 
memory ! ah the past ! ah the sail sod past I Look under this 
waistcoat, my dear madam. There. Over the liver. Don't be 
frightene<l. You can't see it. But there, at this moment, I assure 
you, there is an enormous vulture gnawing, gnawing. 

Turn o^er the page. You can't deny that this is a nice little 
sketch of a quaint old town, with city towere, and an embattled 
town gate, with a hundred peaked gables, and rickety balconies, 
and gardens sweeping down to the river wall, with its toppling 
ancient summer-houses under which the river rushes ; the rushing 
river, the talking river, that murmurs all day, and brawls all 
night over the stones. At early morning and evening under this 
terrace which you see in the sketch — it is the terrace of the 
Steinbock or Capricorn Hotel — the cows come; and there, under 
the walnut-trees, before the tannery, is a fountain and pump where 
the maiils come in tlie afternoon, and for some hours niake a clatter 
as noisy as the river. Mountains gird it around, clad in dark 
green firs, with purple shadows gushing over their sides, and 
glorious changes and gradations of HUnrise and setting. A more 
picturesque, quaint, kind, quiet little town than this of Coire, 
in the Orisons, I have seldom seen ; or a more comfortable little 
inn than this of the Steinbock or Capricorn, on the terrace of 
which we are standing. But quick, let lu turn the page. To 
look at it makes one horribly melancholy. As we are on the 
inn-terrace, one of our party lies ill in the hotel within. When 
will that doctor come? Can we trust to a Swiss doctor in a 
remote little town away at the confines of the railway world ? 
He is B good, sensible, complacent doctor, lau» Deo, — the people 
of the hotel as kind, as attentive, as gentle, as eager to oblige. 
But oh, the gloom of those sunshiny days ; the sickening languor 
and doubt which fill the heart as the band is making yonder sketch, 
and I think of the invalid suffering within ! 

Quick, turn the page. And what is herel This picture, 
ladies and gentlemen, represents a steamer on the Alabama river, 
plying (or tehieh plitd) between Montgomery and Mobile. See, 
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there is a black nurse with a cotton handkerchief round her head, 
dandling and tossing a white baby. Look in at the open door 
of that cabin, or " state-room " as they call the crib yonder. A 
mother is leaning by a bed-place ; and see, kicking up in the air, 
are a little pair of white fat legs, over which that happy young 
mother is bending in such happy tender contemplation. That gentle- 
man with a forked beard and a slouched hat, whose legs are sprawl- 
ing here and there, and who is stabbing his mouth and teeth with 
his penknife, is quite good-natured, though he looks so fierce. A 
little time ago, as I was reading in the cabin, having one book in 
my hand and another at my elbow, he afiably took the book 
at my elbow, read in it a little, and put it down by my side 
again. He meant no harm. I say he is quite good-natured 
and kind. His manners are not those of Mayfair, but is not 
Alabama a river as well as Thames? I wish that other little 
gentleman were in the cabin who asked me to liquor twice or 
thrice in the course of the morning, but whose hospitality I 
declined, preferring not to be made merry by wine or strong 
waters before dinner. After dinner, in return for his hospitality, 
I asked him if he would drink 1 "No, sir, I have dined," he 
answered, with very great dignity, and a tone of reproof. Very 
good. Manners diflfer. I have not a word to say. 

Well, my little Mentor is not in my sketch, but he is in my 
mind as I look at it: and this sketch, ladies and gentlemen, is 
especially interesting and valuable, because the steamer bleto vp 
on the very next journey: blew up, I give you my honour, — 
burst her boilers close by my state-room, so that I might, had I 
but waited for a week, have witnessed a celebrated institution of 
the country, and had the full benefit of the boiling. 

I turn a page, and who are these little men who appear on it 1 
Jim and Sady are two young friends of mine at Savannah in 
Georgia. I made Sady's acquaintance on a first visit to America, — 
a pretty little bro'v^n boy with beautiful bright eyes, — and it appears 
that I presented him with a quarter of a dollar, which princely gift 
he remembered years afterwards, for never were eyes more bright 
and kind than the little man's when he saw me, and I dined with 
his kind masters on my second visit. Jim at my first visit had 
been a little toddling tadpole of a creature, but during the interval 
of the two journeys had developed into a full-blown beauty. On 
the day after my arrival these young persons paid me a visit, and 
here is an accurate account of a conversation which took place 
between us, as taken down on the spot by the elder of the 
interlocutors. 

Jim is five years old : Sady is seben : only Jim is a great deal 
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fatter. Jim an<l Sa<ty have hail sausage tind hominy for breakfast. 
One sausage, Jim's, was tiie biggest. Jiin can sing, but decliDea on 
being pressed, and looks at Sady and grins. They both work in de 
garden. Jim haa been licked by Mast«r, but Sady never. These 
are their best clothes. They go to church in these clothes. Heard 
a fine sermon yesterday, but don't know what it was about. Never 
heard of England, never heard of AiDcrica. Like oiangees best. 
Don't know any old woman who sells orangecs. (A pecuniary 
tranaaction takes place.) Will give that quarter-dollar to Pa, 
That was Pa who waited at dinner. Are hungry, but dinner not 
cooked yet. Jim all the while is revolving on his axis, and when 
begged to stand still turns round in a fitful manner. 

Exeunt Jim <aid Sady with a cake apiece which the home- 
keeper gii<es them. Jim tuniWes dovmstairi. 

In his little red jacket, his little— his little 1 — his immense red 
trousera, such a queer little laughing blackamoorkin I have never 
seen. Seen? I see hitn now, and Sady, and a half-<lozen more 
of the good people, creeping ou silent bare feet to the drawing- 
room door when the music begins, and listening with all their ears, 
with all their eyes. Good-night, kind warmhearted little Sady and 
Jim ! May peace soon be within your doors, and plenty within 
your walls ! I have had so much kindness there, that I grieve to 
think of friends in arms, and brothers in anger. 



DR. JOHNSON AND GOLDSMITH 



THIS drawing was first published in the North British Retnetc 
of February 1864, in the admirable article on Thackeray by 
Doctor John Brown. It had been sent to a friend with the 
following letter : — 

" Behold a drawing instead of a letter. IVe been thinking of 
writing you a beautiful one ever so long, but, etc., etc. And instead 
of doing my duty this morning, I began this here drawing, and will 
pay your debt some other day — no, part of your debt. I intend to 
owe the rest, and like to owe it, and think Tm sincerely grateful to 
you always, my dear good friends. W. M. T." 

The letter is not dated, but may probably be placed about the 
time of the "English Humorists." A slight sketch of the two 
principal figures has been published in the lecture on Steme and 
Goldsmith, in which there are several allusions to the fine clothes 
which Filby the tailor made for Groldsmith, and often did not get 
paid for. 
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THE HISTORY 
DIONYSIUS DIDDLER 



THE HISTORY OF DI0N78IUS DIDDLER* 



LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— Many thousand years ago, in 
the reign of Chrononhotonthologos, King of Brentfonl, there 
■^ lived a young gentleman whose history is about to be laid 
before you. 

He was sixty years of age, and his name was Dionysius 
Diddler ; no reiation of any other Dionysius, nor, indeed, a Brent- 
fordian by birth ; for (though the Diddlcrs are very numerous in 
Brentford) this was a young fellow from Patland, which country he 
quitted at a very early age. 

He was by trade a philosopher, — an excellent profession in 
Brentford, where the people are more ignorant and more easily 
humbugged than any peoj)le on earth ; — and no doubt he would 
have made a pretty fortune by his philosophy, but the rogue longed 
to be a man of fashion, and spent all his money in buying clothes, 
and in giving treats to the ladies, of whom he was outrageously 
fond. Not that they were very partial to hinij for he was not 
particularly handsome — especially without his wig and false teeth, 
both of which, I am sorry to say, this poor Diddler wore. 

Well, the consequence of this extravagance was, that, although 
by his learning he had made himself famous (there was his Essay 
on the Tea-Kettle, his Remarks on Pumps, and his celcbniteil 
Closet Cyclopaedia, that every one has lieard of) — one day, after 
forty years of glory, Diddler found himself turned out of his 
lodging, without a penny, without his wig, which he had pa^siieii, 
without even his teeth, which he had pawned too, seeing he had 
no use for them. 

And now befell a series of adventures that you shall all hear ; 
and so take warning, ye dashing blades of the town, by the awfiil 
fate of Dionysius. 

* First published in the Aut<igraphie Mirror, 1864. The drawings were 
made about 183& 
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THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO 



NOTE 



MISS WIGGLESWORTH'S Moral Tale waa begun at Ken- 
sington one evening by lamplight Her specimen-pages 
were put together vaguely at first ; the Moral Preface was 
written afterwards, and the Title-page last of all. One page of 
the specimen is unfortunately missing, that upon which the Earl 
wrote the impassioned verses which Rigolette so basely gave up 
to the wicked Couleuvre. Perhaps the Countess destroyed them. 
Perhaps they were all the more impressive from the fact that they 
consisted of tags only. There was a picture of the unfortunate 
Earl in his dressing-gown, sitting at a desk in the agonies of com- 
position. Upstairs, in an elegantly furnished drawing-room, the 
sarcastic Mordant was paying his dea^y compliments to the frivolous 
Oountess. A. L R. 
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PIMLICO 

a Mor.ll Tale ot ^d^wvian Lije 
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LONDON. 1851 < . 



PROLOGUE TO THE "HEIRESS OF PIMUCO 
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THOSE who only view our nobility in their splendid equipage 
or gorgeous opera-boxes, who fancy that their life is a routine 
of pleasure, and that the rose-leaf of luxury has no thorns^ 
are, alas, wofully mistaken I 

Care oppresses the coronetted hrow^ and there is a skeleton in 
the most elegant houses of May Fair ! The authoress has visited 
many of them and been on terms of familiarity (she is humbly proud 
to say) with more than one patrician family 1 

The knowledge of the above truths, and the idea that to dis- 
seminate them amongst my countrymen might be productive of a 
deep and lasting benefit^ has determined me (with the advice of 
friends) to publish my tale of The Heiress of Pimlico. The 
present is the mere prologue to that absorbing and harrowing storj', 
wherein the consequences of crime and the beneficial effects of 
virtue, the manners of the nobility, the best Church principles, and 
the purest morality are pourtrayed. 

I have engag^ an artist at considerable expense to illustrate 
the first part of this momentous tale, and if I receive encouragement 
(which I do not doubt), shall hasten to deliver The Tale to the 
public 

The Rev. Mr. Oriel, the Rev. Mr. Thurifer, and other revered 
clergy of the district, have kindly consented to give the testimony of 
their high names to the character of the reader's obliged servant, 

Maria Theresa Wigglesworth. 

For many yeart Oovemet* in families of the highegt disUt^etiim, 

17 North Motcomb Strebt^ 
Belgravb Square. 



IN the year 18 — , a humble hut jnous governess of, as she trusts 
satisfactorgy Church of England principles (being the daughter 
of the Rev. Clement Wigglesworth of Clapham Chapel of Ease), 
instructed two young ladies, by name Arabella and Emmeline. 

The Lady Arabella Muggleton was daughter of the Earl of 
Trumpington ; and her cousin Emmeline was only child of Admiral 
the Hon. Hugh Fitzmarlinspike, brother of the Earl of that name. 
The Admiral commanded in the Mediterranean, whither his 
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channing but volatile daughter Emmeline went to join her 
Papa. 

It was at Malta, on board the Admiral's flagship, The Bum- 
Imstical, that Emmeline for the first time saw Henry, 25th Earl 
of Lancelot, to whom she was united only three days before the 
news arrived at Valetta of the death of the Admiral's elder brother, 
the 2nd Earl of Fitzmarlinspike. 

Our young couple passed several years abroad, and it was not 
until their daughter Emmeline was more than two years old that 
they returned to London, where his Lordship occupied a house, 
No. 76 Chesham Place, Belgrave Square. 

The cousins, my former pupils, hastened to each other's arms ; 
and Arabella, now an orphan, came to dwell with her relative the 
amiable Countess of Lancelot. 

Among the Earl's acquaintances, I grieve to state that there 
was a gentleman whom I shall call Mordant, and who speedily be- 
came an assiduous frequenter of the mansion in Chesham Place. 

In vain I pointed out, in my visits to my noble pupil, the 
danger likely to result from the society of this ill-regvlaied young 
man. It was not because, in his vulgar insolence and odious con- 
tempt of the poor, Mr. Mordant (as I heard through the open door) 
called me "a toothless old she-dragon," and "a twaddling old 
catamaran," that I disliked him, but from his general levity and 
daring licence of language. That my dislike was well founded^ 
this melancholy tale wUl too well show. 



Lady Arabella looked down at the little Lady Emmeline with a 
glance of unutterable affection. 

" Is she not like me 1 " asked the lively but frivolous Countess. 

Arabella thought with a sigh, " How like the cherub is to her 
father I " Poor Arabella ! — The Heiress of PtnUico, voL iL 

The good old Admiral, now Earl of Fitzmarlinspike, had " braTcd 
the battle and the breeze " for many years on every sea. He wore 
the collar and Grand Cross of our own and the French Orders, and 
came into the saloon shortly after ten o'clock. — The Heiress oj 
Pimlica, 



^ 
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Mordant looked after the Countess with a glance in which rage, 
love, hatred, contempt, demoniac talent, and withering scorn were 
blended. "She has refused nie," he said, "and she thinks she 
has escaped me ! She has insulted me, and she imagines I will not 
be revenged ! " 

The young Earl rushed into the balcony, unable to control his 
emotions in the salon. " Cruel stars I " said he (apostrophising thoj«e 
luminaries, whose mild effulgence twinkled in the serene azure and 
lit up Chesliam Place and Belgrave Square), " why, why did I marry 
the Countess so early, and know Lady Arabella so late 1 " 

" A letter for Miladi Arabelle ! " cried Rigolette, " and sealed 
with a couronne de Comte ? Ah, mon Dieu, what would I not give 
to have such a distinguished cx)rrespondence ! " 

" I will give you a dinner at Richemont, a box at the French 
comedy, and the Cachemire shawl you admired so much, for tliat 
letter, Miss Rigolette," said Couleuvre, Mr. Mordant's man, who 
was taking tea in the housekeeper's room. 



" Lancelot a model man ! haw, haw, haw, Iiah ! ^ laughed 
Mordant, with a demoniacal sneer. "This will show you the 
morality of my Lord Lancelot." And with this Mordant handed 
to the Countess the EarFs impassioned and elegant verses to 
Arabella. 

At the moment the unprincipled young man was speaking, Lonl 
Lancelot entered at the portiere. Having overheard their conversa- 
tion, the agonised Earl retreated so silently that neitlier the heedless 
" Ladye " nor her false companion were aware that they had had 
a listener. 

With all his vices Mordant was not a coward. And when the 
next morning Captain Ragg waited upon Mr. Mordant with a 
message from the Earl of Lancelot, Monlant's reply was, "Tell 
the Earl to make his will." A message which the Captain promised 
to convey to his Lordship. 

It was five o'clock, and tlie Earl, who had passed the night in 
writing, stole on tiptoe to the chamber of his child. Emmeline was 
sleeping the rosy sleep of innocence — smiling in her sleep I " Bless 
thee, bless thee, my Emmeline ! '* exclaimed his Lordship, and printal 
a kiss on the cheek of his darling. Captain Ragg's brougham was 
heard at that instant to drive to the door. 



^^ 








The Earl and his companion now drove to Wimbledon Common, 
where, faithful to his diabolical appointment, Mordant was already 
in waiting, accompanied by his friend Lieutenant Famish. Tlie 
two broughams pulled up together. How often had they done so 
before at the parties of the nobility and gentry ! 

The gentlemen were quickly placed by their seconds, and the 
horrid signal was given ! Crack, crack ! Two pistols sounded 
simultaneously, and at the next instant a ball had gone through 
Monlant's hat (a new one), and he looked opposite him and laughed 
a hellish laugh ! " Through his left eye ! " exclaimed the fiend in 
human shape. " I aimed for it, and his beauty will not even be 
spoiled. Famish and I must to the Continent* Well, well, a day 
sooner or later, what matters t My debts would have driven me 
away in a week. Come away, Famish." 

During the fatal rencontre a third carriage had driven up, from 
which two veterans descended. One was a famous Ceneral known 
in our Eastern and Peninsular wars, the other was the Countess's 
father, Admiral the Earl of Fitzmarlinspike, G.C.B. ** Stop ! " said 
the Admiral. *' The husband is dead, but the father is alive and 
demands vengeance I " Mordant turned pale. 
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Again the dreadful signal to fire was given, and the intrepid 
Marlinspike delivered his shot at the instant. Mordant's pistol 
went off as it fell to the ground. 

As it fell to the ground and as he sprang six feet into the air 
witli the AdmiraFs ball through his wicked and remorseless heart ! 

Gentles ! the rest of our afflicting prologue is quickly told. The 
body of Lord Lancelot was laid at Castle Guinever ; that of the 
fiendish Mordant carried back to his apartments in the Albany, of 
which the bailifis had already taken possession. The Fitzmarlin- 
spike family, *tis known, profess the ancient £dth. In the convent 
of Taunton is a lady, who has doffed the Countess's coronet for the 
black veil and white cap of the nun. Among the barefooted friars 
at Puddleswood is one who is old and grey-bearded, and has a 
wooden leg. But few know that old Brother Barnabas is Fitz 
raarlinspike's Earl. Rigolette and Couleuvre, the domestics whose 
betrayal caused all this tragedy, fled, and were apprehended with 
the spoons. Messieurs Famish and Ragg are both in the Bench ; 
and the General who acted as Lord Fitzniarlinspike's second is now 
an altered man. And Arabella? the lovely and innocent] how, 
how is Arabella ? Who can tell how much she suffered, how bitterly 
she wept? 

She, of course, never married. She was appointed guardian to 
the little Lady Emmeline, who is now eighteen years of age, has 
ninety-six thousand a year, is as lovely as an angel, and called 
The Heiress of Pijojco. 
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THE LIFE OF W. M. THACKERAY 



To Leslie Stephen, my brother-in-law, I owe a brother's 
help and advice. In his biography of my father, reprinted 
from the " Dictionary of National Biography," the whole 
framework of the life is given : the story he purposely left 
for me to tell. 

A. I. R. 



THE LIFE OF W. M. THACKERAY 



THE following is n reprint, with somi; corrcctioq^, of the life 
of Thackeray in the " Dictionary of National Biography." 
In conformity with the principles of that work, it is little 
more than a condensed statement of facta ; and, indeed, for cer- 
tain reasons, even less devoted than usual to critical or other 
comment. It will, perhaps, be the better suited to fulfil its 
present purpose of serving as a Table of Contents to the Id- 
troductioas prefixed to volumes in this edition of Thackeray's 
works. References are give* to the various introductions at 
the periods which they mainly illustrate. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, bom at Calcutta on July 18, 
1811, was the only child of Richmond and Anne Thackeray. 
The Thackerays descended from a family of yeomen who had 
been settled for several generations at Hampsthwaite, a ham- 
let on the Nidd, in the West Riding of Yorltshirc. Thomas 
Thackeray (1693-1760) was admitted a King's Scholar at Eton 
in January IT05-6. He was Scholar (1712) and Fellow (1715) 
of King's College, Cambridge, and was afterwards an Assistant 
Master at Eton. In 1746 he was appointed Headmaster of 
Harrow, where Dr. Parr was one of his pupils. In 1748 he 
was made Chaplain to Frederick, Prince of Wales, and in 1753 
Archdeacon of Surrey. He died at Harrow in 1^60, By his 
wife Anne, daughter of John Woodward, he had sixteen children. 
The fourth son, Thomas (1736-1806). became asurgeon at Cam- 
bridge, and had fifteen children, one of whom. William Mak^. 
peace (1770-1849), was a well-known physician at Chester; 
another, Elias (1771-1854). mentioned in the "Irish Sketch 
Book," became Vicar of Dnndalk; and a third, Jane Townley 
(1788-1871), married in 1813 George Prymc.the political econ- 
omist. The Archdeacon's fifth son. a phvsician at Windsor, 
was father of George Thackeray (l777-185o'). Provost of King's 
College, Cambridge. The Archdeacon's youngest child, William 
Makepeace (1749-1813), entered the service of the East India 
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Company in 1766. He was patronised by Cartier, Governor of 
Bengal, was made "factor" at Dacca in 1771, and first collector 
of Syihet in 1772. There, besides reducing the province to 
order, he became known as a hunter of elephants, and made 
money by supplying them to the Company. In 1774 he re- 
turned to Dacca, and on January 31, 1776, he married, at Cal- 
cutta, Amelia Richmond, third daughter of Colonel Richmond 
Webb. Webb was related to General John Richmond Webb, 
whose victory at Wynendael is described in ** Esmond." An- 
other daughter of Colonel Webb married Peter Moore (1753- 
1828), who supported Burke and Francis in the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, and was afterwards an active though ob- 
scure politician. He was a guardian of the novelist. W. M. 
Thackeray had made a fortune by his elephants and other trad- 
ing speculations then allowed to the Company^s servants, when 
in 1776 he returned to England. In 1786 he bought a property 
at Hadley, near Barnet, where Peter Moore had also settled. 
W. M. Thackeray had twelve children: Emily, third child 
(1780-1824), married John Talbot Shakspear, and was mother 
of Sir Richmond Campbell Shakspear; Charlotte Sarah, the 
sixth child (1786-1854), married John Ritchie, and was mother 
of William Ritchie (1817-1862), legal Member of Council in 
India; and Francis, tenth child and sixth son (1793-1842), 
took orders, and is best known as the author of a Life of 
Chatham (1827). Francis's two sons, the Rev. Francis St 
John Thackeray and Colonel Sir EJdward Talbot Thackeray, 
V.C., K.C.B., are still living. Of the six elder sons of W. M. 
Thackeray four were in the Civil Service in India, one in the 
Indian army, and a sixth at the Calcutta bar. All had died, 
two in action, by 1825. William, the eldest (1778-1823), was 
intimate with Sir Thomas Munro, and had an important part in 
the administration and land settlement of Madras. Richmond, 
fourth child of William Makepeace and Amelia Thackeray, was 
born at South Mimms on September 1, 1781, and in 1798 went 
to India in the Company's service. In 1807 he became Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenue at Calcutta, and on October 13, 
1810, married Anne, daughter of John Harman Becher, a 
"reigning beauty" at Calcutta. William Makepeace, their 
only child, was named after his grandfather, the name " Make- 
peace" being derived, according to a family tradition, from 
some ancestor who had been a Protestant martyr in the days 
of Queen Mary. Richmond Thackeray was appointed to the 
collectorship of the twenty-four Pergunnahs, then considered to 
be " one of the prizes of the Bengal service," at the end of 
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1811. He died at Calcutta on September 13, 1816. He seems, 
like his son, to have been a man of artistic tastes and was a 
collector of pictures, musical instruments, and horses. A por- 
trait in possession of his grand-daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, shows 
a refined and handsome face.* 

His son, William Makepeace Thackeray, was sent to England 
in 1817 in a ship which touched at St. Helena. There a black 
servant took the child to look at Napoleon, who was then at Bo wood, 
eating three sheep a day and all the little children he could catch. 
The boy found all Encrland in mournins: for the Princess Charlotte 
(died November 6, 1817). He was placed under the care of his 
aunt, Mrs. Ritchie. She was alarmed by discovering that the child 
could wear his uncle^s hat, till she was assured by a physician that 
the big head had a good deal in it. The child^s precocity appeared 
especially in an early taste for drawing. Thackeray was sent to 
a school in Hampshire, and then to one kept by Dr. Turner at 
Chiswick, in the neighbourhood of the imaginary Miss Pinkerton 
of "Vanity Fair." Thackeray's mother in 1818 married Major 
Henry William Carmichael-Smyth (died 1861) of the Bengal En- 
jnrineers, author of a Hindoostanee dictionary (1800), a " Hindoo- 
stanee Jest-book," and a history of the royal family of Lahore 
(1847). The Smyths returned to England in 1821, and settled 
at Addiscombe, where for two years, from August 1822, Major 
Smyth was superintendent of the Company's military college. 
From 1 822 to 1 828 Thackeray was at the Charterhouse. Frequent 
references in his writings show that he was deeply impressed by 
the brutality of English public school life, although, as was nat- 
ural, he came to look back with more tenderness, as the years 
went on, upon the scenes of his boyish life. The headmaster was 
John Russell (1787-1863), who for a time raised the numbers of 
the school. Russell had been trying the then popular system of 
Dr. Bell, which, after attracting pupils,ended in failure. The num- 
ber of boys in 1825 was 480, but afterwards fell off. A description 
of the school in Thackeray's time is in Mozley's " Reminiscences." 
George Stovin Venables (a man who devoted to law and journal- 
ism powers which might nave won a great literary reputation) was 
a schoolfellow and a lifelong friend. Venables broke Thackeray's 

* Very full information as to the above-mentioned Thackerays, and others 
less connected with his personal history, is given in "Memorials of the 
Thackeray Family," by Mrs Pryme and her daughter, Mrs Bayne, privately 
printed in 1879. A very interesting account of some of them is in Sir W. 
W. Hunter's "Thackerays in India" (1897). For references to the Becher 
family, see Introduction to "The Newcomes"; and for references to "Grand* 
fathers and Grandmothers," see Introduction to " Ballads and Miscellanies." 
44 
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nose in a fight, causing permanent disfigurement. He remem- 
bered Thackeray as a " pretty, gentle boy," who did not distin- 
guish himself either at lessons or in the playground, but was 
much liked by a few friends. He rose to the first class in time, 
and was a monitor, but showed no special promise as a scholar. 
Towards the end of his school-time he became famous as a writer 
of humorous verses. Latterly he lived at a boarding-house in 
Charterhouse Square, and as a " day boy" saw less of his school 
fellows. In February 1828 he wrote to his mother, saying that 
he had become "terribly industrious," but "could not get Russell 
to think so." There were then 370 boys in the school, and he 
wishes that there were only 369. Russell, as these letters show, 
had reproached him pretty much as the master of "Greyfriars" 
reproaches young Pendennis, and a year after leaving the school 
he says that as a child he had been " licked into indolence," 
and when older "abused into sulkiness" and *^ bullied into de- 
spair." He left school in May 1828.* Thackeray now went to 
live with the Smvths, who had left Addiscombe, and about 1825 
taken a house called Larkbeare, a mile and a half from Ottery 
St. Mary.f His recollections were used in " Pendennis," where 
Clavering St. Mary, Chatteris, and Baymouth stand for Ottery 
St. Mary, Exeter, and Sidmouth. Dr. Cornish, then vicar of 
Ottery St. Mary, lent Thackeray books, among others Cary's ver- 
sion of the " Birds " of Aristophanes, which the lad illustrated 
with three humorous watercolour drawings. Cornish reports 
that Thackeray, like Pendennis, contributed to the poet's comer 
of the county paper, and gives a parody of Moore's " Minstrel 
Boy " (cited in " Thackeray Memorials ") ridiculing an intended 
speech of Richard Lalor Shiel. This was probably the author's 
first appearance in print. Thackeray read, it seems, for a time 
with his stepfather, who was proud of the lad's cleverness, bat 
probably an incompetent " coach.'* Thackeray was entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. J His college tutor was the omnis- 
cient William Whewell, with whom, apparently, he had no further 
relations. He began residence in February 1829. He was thus 
a " by-term man," which, as the great majority of his year had 
a term's start of him, was perhaps some disadvantage. This, how- 
ever, was really of little importance, especially as he had the op- 
tion of " degrading" — that is, joining the junior year. Thackeray 



* For notices of Thackeray^s infancy and schooldays, see the Introductions 
to ** Vanity Fair," " Pendennis," and " The Newcomes," 

For descriptions of Larkbeare, see Introduction to " Pendennis.** 
For Cambridge career, see Introduction to " Pendennis.** 
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had little taste for mathematics, though he is said to have shown 
quickuess in Euclid ; nor had he taken to the classical training 
of his school in such a way as to qualify himself for success 
in examinations. In the May examination (1829) he was in the 
fourth class, where " clever non-reading men were put as in a 
limbo/' He had expected to be in the fifth. He read some 
classical authors and elementarv mathematics, but his main in- 
terests were of a different kind. He saw something of his 
Cambridge cousins, two of whom were Fellows of King's Col- 
lege ; and formed lasting friendships with some of his most 
promising contemporaries. He was very sociable ; he formed 
^ an Essay club in his second term, and afterwards a small club of 
which John Allen (afterwards Archdeacon) and William Hep- 
worth Thompson (afterwards Master of Trinity) were members. 
Other lifelong friendships formed during or through his college 
career were with William Henry Brookfield, Edward FitzGerald, 
John Mitchell Kemble, A. W. Kinglake, Monckton Milnes, 
Spedding, and Tennyson. The intimacy with FitzGerald was 
especially close for many years, and the friendship remained 
when in after life intercourse became less frequent.* He was 
fond of literary talk, expatiated upon the merits of Fielding, 
read poetry, and could sing a good song. He also contributed 
to the " Snob : a literary and scientific journal not conducted by 
members of the University," which lasted through the May term 
of 1829. "Snob" appears to have been the cant phrase for 
townsmen as opposed to gownsmen. In this appeared "Tim- 
buctoo," a mock poem upon the subject of that year, for which 
Tennyson won the prize ; " Genevieve," and other trifies. 
Thackeray was bound to attend the lectures of Pryme, his 
cousin's husband, upon political economy, and is said to have 
admired them. He certainly adorned the syllabus with pen-and- 
ink drawings. He spoke at the Union with little success, and 
was much interested in Shelley, who seems to have been then a 
frequent topic of discussion. Thackeray was attracted by Shel- 
ley's poetry, but repelled by his principles. He was at this 
time an ardent opponent of Catholic emancipation. 

He found Cambridge more agreeable but not more profitable 
than the Charterhouse. He had learnt " expensive habits," and 
in his second year appears to have anticipated some of the er- 
rors of Pendennis. He spent part of the long vacation of 1829 
in Paris studying French and German, and left at the end of 
the Easter term 1830. His rooms were on the ground floor of 

* For FitzGerald, see especially Introduction to ** Christmas Books." 
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the staircase between the chapel and the gateway of the great 
court, where, as he remarks to his mother, it will be said hereafter 
that Newton and Thackeray both lived. He left, as he said at 
the time, because he felt that he was wasting time upon studies 
which, without more success than was possible to him, would 
be of no use in later life. He inherited from his father a fort- 
une which appears to have been about £20,000.* His relations 
wished him to go to the bar ; but he disliked the profession 
from the first, and resolved to finish his education by travelling. 
In 1830 he went by Godesberg and Cologne, where he made 
some stay, to Weimar.f There he spent some months. lie 
was delighted by the homely and friendly ways of the little 
German court, which afterwards suggested " Pumpernickel," 
and was made welcome in all the socialities of the place. He 
had never been in a society "more simple, charitable, courteous, 
gentlemanlike." He was introduced to Goethe, whom he long 
afterwards described in a letter published in Lewes's ** Life of 
Goethe." He delighted then, as afterwards, in drawing carica- 
tures to amuse children, and was flattered by hearing that the 
great man had looked at them. He seems to have preferred 
the poetry of Schiller, whose " religion and morals," as he ob- 
serves, "were unexceptionable," and who was "by far the 
favourite" at Weimar. He translated some of Schiller's and 
other German poems, and thought of making a book about Ger- 
man manners and customs. He did not, however, become a 
profound student of the literature. His studies at Weimar bad 
been carried on by " lying on a sofa, reading novels, and dream- 
ing"; but he began to think of the future, and, after some 
thoughts of diplomacy, resolved to be called to the bar. He 
read a little civil law, which he did not find "much to his taste." 
He returned to England in 1831, entered the Middle Temple, 
and in November was settled in chambers in Hare Court.J 

The " preparatory education" of lawyers struck him as "one 
of the most cold-blooded, prejudiced pieces of invention that 
ever a man was slave to." He read with Mr. Taprell, studied 
his Chitty, and relieved himself by occasional visits to the 
theatres and a trip to his old friends at Cambridge. He be- 
came intimate with Charles Buller, who, though he had gradu- 
ated a little before, was known to the later Cambridge set; 
and, after the passage of the Reform Bill, went to Liskeard to 

* See Introduction to " Philip," p. xv. 

!See Introduction to " Vanity Fair.'* 
For the following period until Thackeray^s marriage, see Introduction 
to ** Tellowplush Papers." 
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help in Buller's canvass for the following election. He then 
spent some time in Paris, which he was frequently visiting at 
this period ; and soon after his return finally gave up a profes- 
sion which seems to have been always distasteful. He had 
formed an acquaintance with Maginn in 1832. F. S. Mahony 
(" Father Prout ") told Blanchard Jerrold that he had given the 
introduction, a statement which seems to be irreconcilable with 
the dates of Mahony's life in London. Mahony further said 
that Thackeray paid £500 to Maginn to edit a new magazine. 
This is probably an erroneous version of some real transaction.*^ 
Thackeray was certainly mixing in literary circles and trying to 
get publishers for his caricatures. A paper had been started 
on January 5, 1833, called the National Standard and Journal 
of Literature^ Science, Music, Theatricals, and the Fine Arts, 
Thackeray is said to have bought this from F. W. N. Bay ley, a 
journalist who was afterwards the first editor of the Illustrated 
London News, At any rate he became editor and proprietor. 
He went to Paris, whence he wrote letters to the Standard (end 
of June to August) and collected materials for articles. He 
returned to look after the paper a little later, and at the end of 
the year reports that he has lost about £200 upon it, and that 
at this rate he will be ruined before it has made a success. 
Thackeray tells his mother at the same time that he ought to 
^' thank Heaven '*'* for making him a poor man, as he will be 
** much happier " — presumably as having to work harder. The 
last number of the Standard appeared on February 1, 1834. 
The loss to Thackeray was clearly not sufficient to explain a 
change in his position which happened about this time, nor are 
the circumstances now ascertainable. A good deal of money 
was lost at one time by the failure of an Indian bank, and 
probably by other investments for which his stepfather was 
more or less responsible. Thackeray had spent too much at 
Cambridge, and was led into occasional gambling. He told Sir 
Theodore Martin that his story of Deuceace (in the "Yellow- 
plush Papers ") represented an adventure of his own. " I have 
not seen that man,'' he said, pointing to a gambler at Spa, 
" since he drove me down in his cabriolet to my bankers in the 
city, where I sold out my patrimony and handed it over to him." 
He added that the sum was lost at 6cart6, and amounted to 
£1500. This story, which is reported on trustworthy authority, 
must refer to this period. In any case, Thackeray had now to 
work for his bread. He made up his mind that he could draw 

*B. Jerrold's " Father Prout'* in Belgravia for July 1868. 
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better than he could do anything else, and determined to qualify 
himself as an artist and to study in Paris. ** Three y^are* ap- 
prenticeship " would be necessary. He accordingly settled at ' 
Paris in 1834. His aunt (Mrs. Ritchie) was living there, and 
his maternal grandmother accompanied him thither in October 
and made a home for him. The Smyths about the same time 
left Devonshire for London. He worked in the atelier of Brine 
and perhaps Gros,*^ and copied pictures industriously at the 
Louvre. He never acquired any great technical skill as a 
draughtsman, but he always delighted in the art. The effort 
of preparing his drawings for engraving wearied him, and 
partly accounts for the inferiority of his illustrations to the 
original sketches. As it is, they have the rare interest of being 
interpretations by an author of his own conceptions, though in- 
terpretations in an imperfectly known language. 

It is pretty certain that Thackeray was at the same time mak- 
ing some literary experiments. In January 1835 he appears as 
one of the ** Fraserians " in the picture by Maclise issued withi 
the Eraser of that month. The only article before that time 
which has been conjecturally assigned to him is the story of 
"Elizabeth Brownrigge," a burlesque of Bulwer's "Eugene 
Aram," in the numbers for August and September 1832. If 
really by him, as is most probable, it shows that his skill in the 
art of burlesquing was as yet very imperfectly developed. Ue 
was for some years desirous of an artistic career, and in 1836 
he applied to Dickens (as he said in a speech at the Academy 
dinner of 1858) to be employed in illustrating the "Pickwick 
Papers," as successor to Robert Seymour, who died April 20, 
1836. Henry Reeve speaks of him in January 1836 as editing 
an English paper at Paris in opposition to GalignanVs Messenger^ 
but of this nothing more is known. In the same year came out 
his first publication, " Flore et Zephyr," a collection of eight 
satirical drawings, published at London and Paris. In 1836 a 
company was formed, of which Major Smyth was chairman, in 
order to start an Ultra-Liberal newspaper. The price of the 
stamp upon newspapers was lowered in the session of 1836, and 
the change gave encouragement for a new start in journalism. 
All the Radicals — Grote, Molesworth, Buller, and their friends — 
promised support. The old Public Ledger was bought, and, 
with the new title, The Constitutional, prefixed, began to appear 
on September 15 (the day on which the duty was lowered). 

* Introduction to ** Yellowpluah Papers," p. x](xv. Cf. "Thackeraj's 
Haunts and Homes," p. 9. 
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Samuel Laman Blanchard was editor, and Thackeray the Paris 
correspondent. He writes that his stepfather had behaved 
" nobly," and refused to take any remuneration as " director," 
desiring only this appointment for his stepson. Thackeray 
acted in that capacity for some time, and wrote letters strongly 
attacking Louis- Philippe as the representative of retrograde 
tendencies. The Constitutional^ however, failed, and after July 
1, 1837, the name disappeared and the Public Ledger revived in 
its place. The company had raised over £40,000, and the loss 
is stated at £6000 or £7000 — probably a low estimate.* 

Meanwhile Thackeray had taken advantage of his temporary 
position. He married, as he told his friend Synge, ^* with £400 ** 
(the exact sum seems to have been eight guineas a week), *' paid 
by a newspaper which failed six months afterwards," referring 
presumably to his salary from The Constitutional, He was en- 
gaged early in the year to Isabella Gethin Creagh Shawe of 
Doneraile, co. Cork. She was daughter of Colonel Shawe, who 
had been military secretary, it is said, to the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley in India. The marriage took place at the British Embassy 
at Paris on August 20, 18d6.f 

The marriage was so timed that Thackeray could take up his 
duties as soon as The Constitutional started. The failure of the 

f)aper left him to find support by his pen. He speaks in a later 
etter of having written for Oalignani at ten francs a day, ap- 
parently at this time. He returned, however, to England in 
1837. The Smyths had left Larkbeare some time before, and 
were now living at 18 Albion Street, where Thackeray joined 
them, and where his first daughter was born. Major Smyth resem- 
bled Colonel Newcome in various qualities, including a weakness 
for rash speculations. He wasted money in various directions, 
and the liabilities incurred by The Constitutional were for a long 
time a source of anxiety. The Smyths now went to live at Paris, 
while Thackeray took a house at 13 Great Coram Street, and la- 
boured energetically at a variety of hackwork.J He reviewed Car- 
lyle's " French Revolution " in the Times (August 3, 1837). The 
author, as Carlyle reports, " is one Thackeray, a half-monstrous 
Cornish giant, kind of painter, Cambridge man, and Paris news- 
paper correspondent, who is now writing for his life in London. 
I have seen him at the Bullers^ and at Sterling's." 

♦ Fox Bourne, "English Newspapers," ii. 96-100; Andrews, "British 
Journalism/* p. 237. 

f See Marzials and Merivale, p. 107, for the official entry, first made 
known by Mr. Marzials in the Athencgum. 

X For this period, see Introduction to " Barrj Lyndon." 
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In 1838, and apparently for some time later, he worked for 
the Times. He wrote an article upon Fielding in 1840. He oc- 
casionally visited Paris upon journalistic business. He had some 
connection with the Morning Chronicle. He contributed stories 
to the New Monthly and to some of George Cruikshank's publi- 
cations. He also illustrated Douglas Jerrold^s ** Men of Char- 
acter" in 1838; and in 1840 was recommended by Mr., after- 
wards Sir, Henry Cole for employment both as writer and artist 
by the anti-corn-law agitators. His drawings for this purpose 
are reproduced in Sir Henry Cole's "Fifty Years of Public 
Work." His most important connection, however, was with 
Fraser*8 Magazine, In 1838 he contributed to it "The Yellow- 
plush Correspondence," containing the forcible incarnation of 
his old friend Deuceace, and in 1839-1840 the "Catherine: by 
Ikey Solomons," following apparently the precedent of his fa- 
vourite Fielding's "Jonathan Wild." The original was the real 
murderess Catherine Hayes (1690-1726), whose name was un- 
fortunately identical with that of the popular Irish vocalist 
Catherine Hayes (1825-1861). A later reference to his old 
heroine in "Pendennis" (the passage is in vol. ii. chap. vii. of 
the serial form, afterwards suppressed) produced some indignant 
remarks in Irish papers, which took it for an insult to the singer. 
Thackeray explained the facts on April 12, 1850, in a letter to 
the Morning Chronicle on " Capers and Anchovies " (dated 
" Garrick Club, April 11, 1850 "). A compatriot of Miss Hayes 
took lodgings about the same time opposite Thackeray's house 
in Young Street in order to indict vengeance. Thackeray first 
sent for a policeman ; but finally called upon the avenger, and 
succeeded in making him hear reason.*^ 

For some time Thackeray wrote annual articles upon the Ex- 
hibitions, the first of which appeared in Fraser in 1838. Ac- 
cording to FitzGerald, they annoyed one at least of the persons 
criticised, a circumstance not unparalleled, even when criticism, 
as this seems to have been, is both just and good-natured. In 
another respect, unfortunately, he conformed too much to a 
practice common to the literary class of the time. He ridiculed 
the favourite butts of his allies with a personality which he after- 
wards regretted. In a preface to the Punch papers, published 
in America in 1853, he confesses to his sins against Bulwer, and 
afterwards apologised to Bulwer himself. " I suppose we all be- 
gin by being too savage," he wrote to Hannay in 1849; " I 

* For an account of this, see Introduction to " Barry Lyndon,** p. xiz., and 
Thackeray's " Haunts and Homes," p. 61. 
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know one who did." A private letter of 1840 shows that he con- 
sidered his satire to be " good-natured.'* 

Three daughters were born about this time. The death of 
the second in infancy (1839) suggested a pathetic chapter in 
the " Hoggarty Diamond." After the birth of the third (May 
28, 1840) Thackeray took a trip to Belgium, having arranged 
for the publication of a short book of travels. He had left his 
wife ** nearly well," but returned to find her in a strange state 
of languor and mental inactivity, which became gradually more 
pronounced.* For a long time there were gleams of hope. 
Thackeray himself attended to her exclusively for a time. He 
took her to her mother's in Ireland and afterwards to Paris. 
There she had to be placed in a maison de santiy Thackeray 
taking lodgings close by, and seeing her as frequently as he 
could. A year later, as he wrote to FitzGrerald, then his 
most intimate friend, he thought her '^all but well." He was 
staying with her at a hydropathic establishment in Germany, 
where she seemed to be improving for a short time. The case, 
however, had become almost hopeless when in 1842 he went to 
Ireland. Yet he continued to write letters to her as late as 1844, 
hoping that she might understand them. She had finally to be 
placed with a trustworthy attendant. She was placid and gentle, 
though unfitted for any active duty, and with little knowledge 
of anything around her, and survived till 1892. The children 
had to be sent to the grandparents at Paris ; the house at Great 
Coram Street was finally given up in 1843, and Thackeray for 
some time lived as a bachelor at 27 Jermyn Street, 88 St. James's 
Street, and probably elsewhere. 

His short married life had been perfectly happy. "Though 
my marriage was a wreck," he wrote in 1852 to his friend Synge, 
" I would do it over again, for behold love is the crown and 
completion of all earthly good." In spite of the agony of sus- 
pense he regained cheerfulness, and could write playful letters, 
although the frequent melancholy of this period may be traced 
in some of his works. Part of "Vanitv Fair" was written in 
1841. He found relief from care in the society of his friends, 
and was a member of many clubs of various kinds. He had 
been a member of the Garrick Club from 1833, and in March, 
1840, was elected to the Reform Club. He was a frequenter of 
" Evans's," described in many of his works, and belonged at 
this and later periods to various sociable clubs of the old- 
fashioned style, such as the Shakespeare, the Fielding (of which 

* For the following period, see Introduction to "Sketch Books." 

r/ Q, 
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he was a founder), and ** Our Club." There in the evenings be 
met literary comrades, and gradually became known as an emi- 
nent member of the fraternity. Meanwhile, as he said, although 
he could suit the magazines, he could not hit the public. 

In 1840, just before his wife's illness, he had published the 
<* Paris Sketch Book," using some of his old material; and 
in 1841 he published a collection called ^* Comic Tales and 
Sketches," which had previously appeared in Fraser and else- 
where. It does not seem to have attracted much notice. In 
September of the same year the " History of Samuel Titmarsh," 
and the " Great Hoggarty Diamond," which had been refused 
by Blackwood^ began to appear in Fraser, His friend Ster- 
ling read the first two numbers " with extreme delight," and 
asked what there was better in Fielding or Goldsmith. Thack- 
eray, he added, with leisure might produce masterpieces. The 
opinion, however, remained esoteric, and the *' Hoggarty Dia- 
mond " is said to have been cut short at the editor*s request 
He was contemplating a Life of Talleyrand about this time, 
which, however, came to nothing. His next book records a 
tour made in Ireland in the later half of 1842. He there made 
Lever's acquaintance, and advised his new friend to try his fort- 
unes in London. Lever declared Thackeray to be the ** most 
good-natured of men," but, though grateful, could not take help 
offered by a man who was himself struggling to keep his head 
above water. The "Irish Sketch Book" (1843), in which his 
experiences are recorded, is a quiet narrative of some interest as 
giving a straightforward account of Ireland as it appeared to an 
intelligent traveller just before the famine. A preface in which 
Thackeray pronounced himself decidedly against the English 
government of Ireland was suppressed, presumably in deference 
to the fears of the publisher. Thackeray would no doubt have 
been a Home Ruler. In 1840 he tells his mother that he is 
" not a Chartist, only a Republican," and speaks strongly against 
aristocratic government. " Cornhill to Cairo" (1846), which in 
a literary sense is decidedly superior, records a two months' 
tour made in the autumn of 1844, during which he visited 
Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Cairo.* The directors 
of the " Peninsular and Oriental Company," as he gratefully 
records, gave him a free passage. During the same year the 
"Luck of Barry Lyndon," which probably owed something to 
his Irish experiences, was coming out in Fraser, All later critics 
have recognised in this book one of his most powerful perform- 

* A diary during this tour is given in Introduction to " Sketch Books." 
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ances. In directness and vigour he never surpassed it. At the 
time, however, it was still unsuccessful, the popular reader of the 
day not liking the company of even an imaginary blackguard. 
Thackeray was to obtain his first recognition in a different 
capacity. 

Punch had been started with comparatively little success on 
July 17, 1841.* Among the first contributors were Douglas 
Jerrold and Thackeray^s schoolfellow, John Leech, both his 
friends, and he naturally tried to turn the new opening to ac- 
count. FitzGerald apparently feared that employment in a comic 
paper would involve a lowering of his literary status. He be- 
gan to contribute in June 1842, his first article being the ^* Le- 
gend of Jawbrahim Heraudee." His first series, " Miss Tickle- 
toby's Lectures on English History," began in June 1842. 
They ran for ten numbers, but failed to attract notice or to give 
satisfaction to the proprietors. Thackeray, however, persevered, 
and gradually became an invaluable contributor, having in par- 
ticular the unique advantage of being skilful both with pen and 
pencil. In the course of his connection with Punch he con- 
tributed 380 sketches. One of his drawings is famous because 
nobody has ever been able to see the point of it, though a rival 
paper ironically offered £500 for an explanation.! This, how- 
ever, is a singular exception. His comic power was soon ap- 
preciated, and at Christmas 1843 he became an attendant at the 
regular dinner parties which formed Punch\^ cabinet council. 
The first marked success was ** Jeames's Diary," which began in 
November 1845, and satirised the railway mania of the time. 
The "Snobs of England, by One of Themselves," succeeded, 
beginning on February 28, 1846, and continued for a year; and 
after the completion of this series the "Prize Novelists," in- 
imitably playful burlesques, began in April and continued till 
October 1847. The "Snob Papers" were collected as the 
" Book of Snobs " (issued from the Punch office). Seven, 
chiefiy political, were omitted, but have been added to the last 
volume of the collected works. 

The " Snob Papers " had a very marked effect, and may be 
said to have made Thackeray famous. He had at last found 
out how to reach the public ear. The style was admirable, and 
the freshness and vigour of the portrait painting undeniable. It 
has been stated that Thackeray got leave to examine the com- 
plaint books of several clubs, in order to obtain materials for his 

* See for this connection Introduction to ** Contributions to Punch." 
f Some explanation is now given in Introduction to ** Contributions to 
Punehf*^ p. xxvL 
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description of club snobs. He was speaking, in any case, upon 
a very familiar topic, and the vivacity of bis sketches naturally 
suggested identification with particular individuals. These roust 
be generally doubtful, and the practice was against Thackeray's 
artistic principles. Several of his Indian relatives are mentioned 
as partly originals of Colonel Newcome. He says himself that 
his Amelia represented his wife, his mother, and Mrs. Brook- 
field, and he describes to the same correspondent a self-styled 
Blanche Amory. Foker, in " Pendennis," is said to have been 
in some degree a portrait — according to Mr. Jeaffreson, a flatter- 
ing portrait — of an acquaintance. The resemblances can only 
be taken as generic, but a good cap fits many particular heads. 

The success of the "Snob Papers" perhaps led Thackeray to 
insist a little too frequently upon a particular variety of social 
infirmity. He was occasionally accused of sharing the weakness 
which he satirised, and would playfully admit that the charge 
was not altogether groundless. It is much easier to make such 
statements than to test their truth. They indicate, however, 
one point which requires notice. Thackeray was at this time, 
as he remarks in " Philip," an inhabitant of " Bohemia," and en- 
joyed the humours and unconventional ways of the region. But 
he was a native of his own " Tyburnia," forced into " Bohemia" 
by distress, and there meeting many men of the Bludyer type, 
who were his inferiors in refinement and cultivation. Such peo- 
ple were apt to show their ** unconventionality " by real coarse- 
ness, and liked to detect " snobbishness " in any taste for good 
society. To wear a dress-coat was to truckle to rank and fasli- 

• 

ion. Thackeray, an intellectual aristocrat, though politically a 
Liberal, was naturally an object of some suspicion to the rougher 
among his companions. If he appreciated refinement too keenly, 
no accusation of anything like meanness has ever been made 
against him. Meanwhile it was characteristic of his humour 
that he saw more strongly than any one the bad side of the 
society which held out to him the strongest temptations, and 
emphasised, possibly too much, its " mean admiration of mean 
things." 

Thackeray in 1848 received one proof of his growing fame 
by the presentation of a silver inkstand in the shape of ** Punch" 
from eighty admirers at Edinburgh, headed by Dr. John Brown, 
author of "Rab and his Friends," afterwards a warm friend 
and appreciative critic. His reputation was spreading by other 
works which distracted his energies from Punch. He contin- 
ued to contribute occasionally. The characteristic "Bow Street 
Ballads" in 1848 commemorate, among other things, his friend- 
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ship for Matthew James Higgin, famous as "Jacob Omnium," 
one of whose articles, ** A Plea for Plush," was erroneously in- 
cluded in the last volume of Thackeray's works. Some final 
contributions appeared in 1854; but his regular connection 
ceased after 1851, in which year he contributed forty-one articles 
and twelve cuts. Thackeray had by this time other occupations 
which made him unwilling to devote much time to journalism. 
He wrote a letter in 1855 to one of the proprietors, explaining 
the reasons of his retirement. He was annoyed by the political 
line taken by Punch in 1851, especially by denunciations of 
Napoleon III., which seemed to him unpatriotic and dangerous 
to peace. He remained, however, on good terms with his old 
colleagues, and occasionally attended their dinners. A sentence 
in his eulogy upon Leech ?1854) appeared to disparage the rel- 
ative merits of other contributors. Thackeray gave an " atone- 
ment dinner" at his own house, and obtained full forgiveness.* 
The advantages had been reciprocal, and were cordially admitted 
on both sides. " It was a good day for himself, the journal, and 
the world when Thackeray joined Punch^^^ said Shirley Brooks, 
afterwards editor; and Thackeray himself admitted that he 
" owed the good chances which had lately befallen him to his 
connection with Punchy 

From 1846 to 1850 he published yearly a " Christmas Book,", 
the last of which, "The Kickleburys on the Rhine," was at- 
tacked in the Times, Thackeray's reply to this in a preface to 
the second edition is characteristic of his own view of the com- 
mon tone of criticism at the time. Thackeray's " May Day Ode " 
on the opening of the Exhibition of 1851 appeared in the Times 
of April 30, and probably implied a reconciliation with the 
" Thunderer." 

Thackeray had meanwhile made his mark in a higher depart- 
ment of literature. His improving position had now enabled 
him to make a home for himself. In 1846 he took a house at 13 
Young Street, whither he brought his daughters, and where he 
afterwards received long visits from the Smyths. There he 
wrote " Vanity Fair." Dickens's success had given popularity 
to the system of publishing novels in monthly numbers. The 
first number of "Vanity Fair" appeared in January 1847, and 
the last (a double number) in July 1848. Thackeray says that 
he offered it to " three or four publishers."! There are reasons 
for doubting whether this was not a slip of the pen. It was 

* See letter referring to this in Introduction to " Contributions to Punchy'* 
p. xxxiv. 
f Introduction to *' Philip," p. xxxiii. 
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certainly published by Bradbury and Evans, to whom his connec- 
tion with Punch would naturally lead him in the first place. He 
is said to have received fifty guineas a number, including the 
illustrations.* The first numbers were comparatively unsuccess- 
ful, and the book for a time brought more fame than profit. 
The success is said to have been stimulated by the popularity of 
his Christmas book, " Mrs. Perkins's Ball." In any case it gradu- 
ally became popular, and before it was ended his position as one 
of the first of English novelists was generally recognised. On 
September 16, 1847, Mrs. Carlyle wrote to her husband that the 
last four numbers were "very good indeed " — he "beats Dickens 
out of the world." 

Abraham Hay ward, an old friend, had recommended Thackeray 
to Macvey Napier in 1845 as a promising recruit for the Edin- 
burgh Review, Thackeray had accordingly written an article 
upon N. P. Willis's " Dashes at Life," which Napier mangled and 
Jeffrey condemned. Hay ward now reviewed the early numbers 
of "Vanity Fair" in the Edinburgh for January 1848. It is 
warmly praised as "immeasurably superior" to all his known 
works, and the review no doubt helped the success, though it 
did little more than confirm the general opinion. Edward Fitz- 
Gerald speaks of its success a little later, and says that Thackeray 
has become a great man and goes to Holland House. Monckton 
Milnes writes (May 19) that Thackeray is "winning great social 
success, dining at the Academy with Sir Robert Peel," and so 
forth. Milnes was through life a very close friend ; he had been 
with Thackeray to see the second funeral of Napoleon, and had 
accompanied him " to see a man hanged " (an expedition de- 
scribed by Thackeray in Fraser^s Magazine^ August 1840). He 
tried to obtain a London magistracy for Thackeray in 1849. It 
was probably with a view to such an appointment, in which he 
would have succeeded Fielding, that Thackeray was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple on May 26, 1848. As, however, a 
magistrate had to be a barrister of seven years' standing, the 
suggestion came to nothing. Trollope says that in 1848 Lord 
Clanricarde, then Postmaster-General, proposed to make him 
Assistant Secretary at the Post Office, but had to withdraw an 
offer which would have been unjust to the regular staff. Thack- 
eray, in any case, had become famous outside of fashionable 
circles. In those days youthful critics divided themselves into 
two camps of Dickens and Thackeray worshippers. Both were 
popular authors of periodical publications, but otherwise a " com- 

* See Vizetelly's '* Glances Back through Seventy Tears/* i. 281, &c 
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parison*' was as absnrd as most comparisons of disparate quali- 
ties. As a matter of fact, Dickens had an incomparably larger 
circulation, as was natural to one who appealed to a wider au- 
dience. Thackeray had as many or possibly more adherents 
among the more cultivated critics ; but for some years the two 
reigned supreme among novelists. Among Thackeray's warm- 
est admirers was Miss Bronte, who had published <' Jane Eyre" 
anonymously. The second edition was dedicated in very en- 
thusiastic terms to the '* Satirist of Vanity Fair." He was com- 
pared to a Hebrew prophet, and said to '* resemble Fielding as an 
eagle does a vulture." An absurd story to the effect that Miss 
Bronte was represented by Becky Sharp and Thackeray by Mr. 
Rochester became current, and was mentioned seriously in a 
review of "Vanity Fair" in the Quarterly for January 1849. 
Miss Bronte came to London in June 1850, and was introduced 
to her hero. She met him at her publisher's house, and dined 
at his house on June 12. Miss Bronte's genius did not include 
a sense of humour, and she rebuked Thackeray for some "errors 
of doctrine," which he defended by " worse excuses." They 
were, however, on excellent terms, though the dinner to which 
he invited her turned out to be so oppressively dull that Thack- 
eray sneaked off to his club prematurely.* She attended one 
of his lectures in 1851, and, though a little scandalised by* some 
of his views, cordially admired his great qualities. 

" Vanity Fair " was succeeded by ** Pendennis," the first num- 
ber of which appeared in November 1848. The book has more 
autobiography than any of the novels, and clearly embodies the 
experience of Thackeray's early life so fully that it must be also 
pointed out that no stress must be laid upon particular facts. 
Nor is it safe to identify any of the characters with originals, 
though Captain Shandon has been generally taken to represent 
Maginn; and Mrs. Carlyle gives a lively account in January 
1851 of a young lady whom she supposed to be the original of 
Blanche Amory.f When accused of "fostering a baneful 
prejudice against literary men," Thackeray defended himself in 
a letter to the Morning Chronicle of January 12, 1850, and 
stated that he had seen the bookseller from whom Bludyer 
robbed and had taken money " from a noble brother man of 
letters to some one not unlike Captain Shandon in prison." 
Hannay says that it is " certain " that he gave Maginn £500. 
The state of Thackeray's finances up to Maginn's death (1842) 

• See Mrs. R. Ritchie's "* Chapters from Some Memoirs,'' p. 63. 
t **MemoriAU of Janet Welih Carljrle," IL 141, 147. 
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seems to make this impossible, though the statement (see above) 
made by Father Prout suggests that on some pretext Maginn 
may have obtained such a sum from Thackeray. Anyway, the 
book is a transcript from real life, and shows perhaps as mach 
power as " Vanity Fair," with less satirical intensity. A severe 
illness at the end of 1849 interrupted the appearance of "Pen- 
dennis," which was not concluded till December 1850. The 
book is dedicated to Dr. John Elliotson, who would ** take no 
other fee but thanks," and to whose attendance he ascribed his 
recovery. 

On February 25, 1851, Thackeray was elected member of the 
Athenaeum Club by the committee. An attempt to elect him 
in 1850 had been defeated by the opposition of one member. 
Macaulay, Croker, Dean Milman, and Lord Mahon had sup- 
ported his claims. He was never, as has been said, *^ black- 
balled." He WHS henceforward a familiar figure at the clab. 
The illness of 1849 appears to have left permanent effects. He 
was afterwards liable to attacks which caused much suffering. 
Meanwhile, although he was now making a good income, he 
was anxious to provide for his children and recover what he 
had lost in his youth.* He resolved to try his hand at lectur- 
ing, following a precedent already set by such predecessors as 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Carlyle. He gave a course of six lect- 
ures upon the " English Humourists " at Willis's Rooms from 
May 22 to July 3, 1851. The first (on Swift), though attended 
by many friends, including Carlyle, Kinglake, Hallam, Macaulay, 
and Milman, seemed to him to be a failure. The lectures soon 
became popular, as they deserved to be. Thackeray, though he 
read widely in a desultory fashion, was not given to systematic 
antiquarian research, and his facts and dates require some cor- 
rection. But his delicate appreciation of the congenial writers 
and the finish of his style give the lectures a permanent place 
in criticism. His " light-in-hand manner," as Motley remarked 
of a later course, " suits well the delicate hovering rather than 
superficial style of his composition." Without the slightest 
attempt at rhetorical effect his delivery did full justice to the 
peculiar merits of his own writing. The lectures had appar- 
ently been prepared with a view to an engagement in America. 
Before starting he published "Esmond," of which FitzGerald 
says (June 2, 1862) that "it was finished last Saturday." The 
book shows even more than the lectures how thoroughly he had 

* For the following period, see Introduction to ** Esmond " and the *' Led- 
urei." 
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imbibed the spirit of the Queen Anne writers. His style had 
reached its highest perfection, and the tenderness of the feeling 
has won perhaps more admirers for this book than for the more 
powerful and sterner performances of the earlier period. The 
manuscript, now in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
shows that it was written with very few corrections, and in 
great part dictated to his eldest daughter and Mr. Crowe. 
Earlier manuscripts show much more alteration, and he clearly 
obtained a completer mastery of his art by long practice. He 
took much pains to get correct statements of fact, and read for 
that purpose at the libraries of the British Museum and the 
Athenaeum.* The book had a good sale from the first, although 
the contrary has been stated. For the first edition of " Esmond " 
Thackeray received £1200. It was published by Messrs. Smith 
and Elder, and the arrangement was made with him by Mr. George 
Smith of that firm, who became a warm friend for the rest of 
his life. The acquaintance had already begun in 1850, when 
the same firm had published the ** Kickleburys on the Rhine." 

On October 30, 1852, Thackeray sailed for Boston, U.S.A., 
in company with Clough and J. R. Lowell. He lectured at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia (where he formed a friend- 
ship with W. B. Reed, who has described their intercourse), 
Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, and Savannah.f He was 
received with the characteristic hospitality of Americans, and 
was thoroughly pleased with the people, making many friends 
in the Southern as well as in the Northern States — a circum- 
stance which probably affected his sympathies during the sub- 
sequent Civil War. He returned in the spring of 1863 with 
about £2500. Soon after his return he stayed three weeks in 
London, and after spending a month with the Smyths, went 
with his children to Switzerland.^ There, as he says, he strayed 
into a wood near Berne, where the story of " The Newcomes " 
was " revealed to him somehow." The story, like those of his 
other longer novels, is rather a wide section of family history 
than the development of a definite " plot." Colonel Newcome, 
no doubt drawn in part from his stepfather, may be taken as 
embodying the Anglo-Indian traditions in which the family was 
so rich. For ** The Newcomes " he apparently received £4000. 
It was again published in numbers, and was illustrated by his 
friend Richard Doyle, who had also illustrated '* Rebecca and 

♦ See ** With Thackeray in America," pp. 1-6. 

f For letters written daring this tour, see Introduction to ** Esmond'* and 
the " Lectures." 
t See Introduction to ** The Xewoomes." 

45 
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Rowena" (1850). At Christmas, 1853, Thackeray went with 
his daughters to Rome. There, to amuse some children, he 
made the drawings which gradually expanded into the delight- 
ful burlesque of "The Rose and the Ring," published with 
great success in 1854.* He sueffred also from a Roman fever, 
from which, if not from the previous illness of 1849, dated a 
series of attacks causing much suffering and depression. In 
1854 he moved from Young Street to 36 Onslow Square. The 
last number of "The Newcomes" appeared in August 1856, 
and in October Thackeray started for a second lecturing toar 
in the United States. Sixty of his friends gave him a farewell 
dinner (October 11), at which Dickens took the chair. The 
subject of this new series was " The Four Georges, "f Over- scrupu- 
lous Britons complained of him for laying bare the weaknesses 
of our monarchs to Americans, who were already not predis- 
posed in their favour. The Greorges, however, had been dead 
for some time. On this occasion his tour extended as far as 
New Orleans.^ An attempt on his return journey to reproduce 
the " English Humourists " in Philadelphia failed, owing to the 
lateness of the season. Thackeray said that he could not bear 
to see the "sad, pale-faced young man " who had lost money 
by undertaking the speculation, and left behind him a sum to 
replace what had been lost He returned to England in April 
1856. The lectures upon the Georges were repeated at various 
places in England and Scotland. He received from thirty to 
fifty guineas a lecture. Although they have hardly the charm 
of the more sympathetic accounts of the " Humourists," they 
show the same qualities of style, and obtained general if not 
equal popularity. 

Thackeray's hard struggle, which had brought fame and social 
success, had also enabled him to form a happier home. His 
children had lived with him from 1846; but while they were in 
infancy, the house without a mistress was naturally grave and 
quiet. Thackeray had the strongest love for all children, and 
was a most affectionate father to his own. He did all that he 
could to make their lives bright. He took them to plays and 
concerts, or for long drives into the country, or children's parties 
at the Dickenses' and elsewhere. They became known to his 
friends, grew up to be on the most easy terms with him, and 
gave him a happy domestic circle. About 1 853 he received as 

* See Introductions to " The Newcomes " and to " Christmas BookB.** 
f For passages from Thackeray's notebooks for " The Four Greorges,** flee 
Introduction to " Ballads and Miscellanies." 

i For letters during thid tour, see Introduction to *' The VirginiaiiB." 
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an inmate of bis ho/tisehold Amy Crowe, daughter of Eyre 
Evans Crowe, who had been a warm friend at Paris. She be- 
came a sister to his daughters, and in 1862 married his cousin, 
now Sir Edward Talbot Thackeray, V.C. His old college friend 
Brookfield was settled as a clergyman in London, and had mar- 
ried a very charming wife. The published correspondence 
shows how much value Thackeray attached to this intimacy. 
Another dear friend was John Leech, to whom he was specially 
attached. He was also intimate with Richard Doyle * and other 
distinguished artists, including Landseer and Mr. G. F. Watts. 
Another friend was Henry Thoby Prinsep, who lived in later 
years at Little Holland House, which became the centre of a 
delightful social circle. Herman Merivale and his family, the 
Theodore Martins, the Coles and the Synges, were other friends 
of' whose relation to him some notice is given in the last chapter 
of Mr. Meri vale's memoir. Thackeray was specially kind to 
the younger members of his friends' families. He consid- 
ered it to be a duty to "tip" schoolboys, and delighted in 
giving them holidays at the play. His old friendships with 
Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), Venables, Kinglake, and 
many other well-known men were kept up both at his clubs and 
at various social meetings. The Carlyles were always friendly, 
in spite of Carlyle's severe views of a novelist's vocation. Thack- 
eray's time, however, was much taken up by lecturing and by 
frequent trips to the Continent or various country places in 
search of relaxation. His health was far from strong. On 
November 11, 1854, he wrote to Reed that he had been pre- 
vented from finishing "The Newcomes" by a severe fit of 
" spasms," of which he had had about a dozen in the year. This 
decline of health is probably to be traced in the comparative 
want of vigour of his next writings. 

In July, 1857, Thackeray stood for the city of Oxford, the 
member, Charles Neate (1806-1879), having been unseated on 
petition. f Thackeray was always a decided Liberal in politics, 
though never much interested in active agitation. He promised to 
vote for the ballot in extension of the suffrage, and was ready 
to accept triennial parliaments. His opponent was Mr. Edward 
(afterwards Viscount) Cardwell, who had lost the seat at the pre- 
vious election for opposing Palmerston on the Chinese question. 
Thackeray seems to have done better as a speaker than might have 
been expected, and Cardwell only won (July 21) by a narrow 

* For some notices of Doyle, see Introduction to *' Christmas Books, " p. li. , &a 
f See Introduction to *' The Virginians,** p. xxx. 
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majority — 1086 to 1018. Thackeray had fought the contest 
with good temper and courtesy. " I will retire," he said in a 
farewell speech, "and take ray place at ray desk, and leave to 
Mr. Cardwell a business which I ara sure he understands better 
than I do." " The Virginians," the first-fruits of this resolution, 
came out in raonthly nurabers frora Novcraber 1857 to October 
1859.* It embodied a few of his Araerican recollections, and 
continued with less than the old force the history of the Esmond 
family.f Thackeray told Motley that he contemplated a grand 
novel of the period of Henry V., in which the ancestors of all 
his imaginary families should be assembled. He mentions this 
scherae in a letter to FitzGrerald in 1841. He had read many 
of the chronicles of the period, though it may be doubted wheth- 
er he would have been as much at home with Henry Y. as with 
Queen Anne. 

In June 1858 Edmund Yates published in a paper called Town 
Talk a personal description of Thackeray, marked, as the author 
afterwards allowed, by " silliness and bad taste." Thackeray 
considered it to be also '^ slanderous and untrue," and wrote to 
Yates, saying so in the plainest terms. Yates, in answer, refused 
to accept Thackeray's account of the article, or to raake any 
apology. Thackeray then laid the raatter before the comraittce 
of the Garrick Club, of which both he and Yates were raembers, 
on the ground that Yates's knowledge was only derived from 
meetings at the Club. A general meeting of the Club in July 
passed resolutions calling upon Yates to apologise under penalty 
of further action. Dickens warmly took Yates's part Yates 
afterwards disputed the legality of the Club's action, and coun- 
sel's opinion was taken on both sides. In November Dickens 
offered to act as Yates's friend in a conference with a represent- 
ative of Thackeray with a view to arranging " some quiet ac- 
commodation." Thackeray replied that he had left the matter 
in the hands of the committee. Nothing came of this. Yates 
had to leave the club, and he afterwards dropped the legal pro- 
ceedings on the ground of their costliness. 

Thackeray's disgust will be intelligible to every one who holds 
that journalism is degraded by such personalities. He wonld 
have been fully justified in breaking off intercourse with a roan 
who had violated the tacit code under which gentlemen associ- 
ate. He was, however, stung by his excessive sensibility into 

* See Introdaction to " The Virginians," p. xxxiii., &o. 
f A careful account of the genealogies in Thackeray's novels is given by 
Mr. E. G. K. Gonner in Time for 1889. 
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injudicious action. Yates, in a letter suppressed by Dickens's 
advice, had at first retorted that Thackeray in his youth had 
been equally impertinent to Bulwer and Larduer, and had cari- 
catured members of the Club in some of his fictitious characters. 
Thackeray's regrettable freedoms did not really constitute a par- 
allel offence. But a recollection of his own errors might have 
suggested less vehement action. There was clearly much ground 
for Dickens's argument that the Club had properly no right to 
interfere in the matter. The most unfortunate result was an 
alienation between the two great novelists. Thackeray was no 
doubt irritated at Dickens's support of Yates, though it is im- 
possible to accept Mr. Jefferson's view that jealousy of Dickens 
was at the bottom of this miserable affair. An alienation be- 
tween the two lasted till they accidentally met at the Athenseum 
a few days before Thackeray's death and spontaneously shook 
hands. Though they had always been on terms of courtesy, 
they were never much attracted by each other personally. Dick- 
ens could not really sympathise with Thackeray's modes of 
thought. Thackeray, on the other hand, though making certain 
reserves, expressed the highest admiration of Dickens's work 
both in private and public, and recognised ungrudgingly the 
great merits which justified Dickens's wider popularity. 

Thackeray's established reputation was soon afterwards rec- 
ognised by a new position. Messrs. Smith and Elder started 
the Cornhill Magazine in January I860.* With Macmillan^s 
Magazine^ begun in the previous month, it set the new fashion 
of shilling magazines. The Cornhill was illustrated, and at- 
tracted many of the rising artists of the day. Thackeray's edi- 
torship gave it prestige, and the first numbers had a sale of over 
a hundred thousand. His acquaintance with all men of liter- 
ary mark enabled him to enlist some distinguished contributors ; 
Tennyson among others, whose "Tithonus" first appeared in 
the second number. One of the first contributors was Anthony 
Trollope, to whom Thackeray had made early application. ** Jus- 
tice compelled " Trollope to say that Thackeray was " not a good 
editor." One reason was that, as he admitted in his ** Thorns 
in a Cushion," he was too tender-hearted. He was pained by 
the necessity of rejecting articles from poor authors who had no 
claim but poverty, and by having to refuse his friends — such as 
Mrs. Browning and Trollope himself — from deference to absurd 
public prejudices. An editor no doubt requires on occasion 
thickness of skin if not hardness of heart. Trollope, however, 

* See Introduction to ** Philip " for this period. 
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makes the more serious complaint that Thackeray was nnme- 
thodical and given to procrastination. As a criticism of Thack- 
eray's methods of writing, this of course tells chiefly against the 
critic. Trol lope's amusing belief in the virtues of what he calls 
" elbow-grease" is too characteristic of his own methods of pro- 
duction. But an editor is certainly bound to be business-like, 
and Thackeray no doubt had shortcomings in that direction. 
Manuscripts were not considered with all desirable punctuality 
and despatch. His health made the labour trying ; and in April 
1862 he retired from the editorship, though continuing to con- 
tribute up to the last. His last novels appeared in the magazine. 
"Lovel the Widower^' came out from January to June 1860, 
and was a rewriting of a play called " The Wolves and the 
Lamb," which had been written in 1854 and refused at a the- 
atre. The " Adventures of Philip" followed from January 1861 
till August 1862, continuing the early " Shabby Genteel Story," 
and again containing much autobiographical material. In these, 
as in " The Virginians," it is generally thought that the vigour 
shown in their predecessors has declined, and that the tendency 
to discursive moralising has been too much indulged. It was 
illustrated by Frederick Walker, then beginning his brilliant 
career.* ** Denis Duval," on the other hand, of which only a 
part had been written at his death, gave great promise of a re- 
turn to the old standard. His most characteristic contributions, 
however, were the ** Roundabout Papers," which began in the 
first number, and are written with the ease of consummate mastery 
of style. They are models of the essay which, without aiming 
at profundity, gives the charm of playful and tender conversa- 
tion of a great writer. f 

In 1861 Thackeray built a house at 2 Palace Green, Kensing- 
ton, upon which is now placed the commemorative tablet of the 
Society of Arts.J It is a ried-brick house in the style of the 
Queen Anne period, to which he was so much attached ; and 
was then, as he told an American friend, the ** only one of its 
kind " in London. The " house-warming " took place on Feb- 
ruary 24 and 25, 1 862, when ** The Wolves and the Lamb " was 
performed by amateurs. Thackeray himself only appeared at 
the end as a clerical father to say in pantomime, ** Bless you, 
my children I" His friends thought that the house was too 
large for his means ; but he explained that it would be, as in 

♦ See Introduction to " Philip," p. xlii., &c. 

tSee Introduction to " Roundabout Papers ** and ** Denis Duval.** 
See Introduction to "Philip,** p. xxziv., &a 
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fact it turned oat to be, a good investment for his children. 
His income from the Comhill Magazine alone was about £4000 
a year. Thackeray had appeared for some time to be older than 
he really was, an effect partly due perhaps to his hair, originally 
black, having become perfectly white. His friends, however, 
had seen a change, and various passages in his letters show that 
he thought of himself as an old man, and considered his life to 
be precarious. In December 1863 he was unwell, but attended 
the funeral of a relative. Lady Rodd, on the 21st. Feeling ill 
on the 23rd with one of his old attacks, he retired at an early 
hour, and next morning was found dead, the final cause being 
an effusion into the brain. Few deaths were received with more 
general expressions of sorrow. He was buried at Eensal Green 
on December 30, where his mother, who died a year later, is 
also buried. A subscription, first suggested by Shirley Brooks, 
provided for a bust by Marochetti in Westminster Abbey. 
Thackeray left two daughters : Anne Isabella, now Mrs. Rich- 
mond Ritchie; and Harriet Marian, who in 1867 became Mrs. 
Leslie Stephen, and who died November 28, 1875. 

Nothing need be said here of Thackeray's place in English 
literature, which is discussed by all the critics. In any case, he 
is one of the most characteristic writers of the first half of the 
Victorian period. His personal character is indicated by his 
life. " He had many fine qualities," wrote Carlyle to Monckton 
Milnes upon his death ; " no guile or malice against any mortal ; 
a big mass of a soul, but not strong in proportion ; a beautiful 
vein of genius lay struggling about him. — Poor Thackeray, 
adieu, adieu!" Thackeray's want of "strength" meant the 
excess of sensibility of a strongly artistic temperament, which 
in his youth led him into extravagance and too easy compliance 
with the follies of young men of his class. In later years it 
produced some foibles, the more visible to his contemporaries 
because he seems to have been at once singularly frank in re- 
vealing his feelings to congenial friends, and reticent or sarcastic 
to less congenial strangers. His constitutional indolence and 
the ironical view of life which made him a humourist disqualified 
him from being a prophet after the fashion of Carlyle. The 
author of ** A Novel Without a Hero " was not a " hero-wor- 
shipper." But the estimate of his moral and intellectual force 
will be increased by a fair view of his life. If naturally indo- 
lent, he worked most energetically and under most trying con- 
ditions through many years full of sorrow and discouragement. 
The loss of his fortune and the ruin of his domestic happi- 
ness stimulated him to sustained and vigorous efforts. He 
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worked, as he was bound to work, for money, and took his 
place frankly as a literary drudge. He slowly forced his way 
to the front, helping his comrades liberally whenever occasion 
offered. Trollope only confirms the general testimony by a story 
of the ready generosity with which he would assist a friend in 
distress. He kept all his old friends ; he was most affectionate 
to his mother, and made a home for her in later years ; and he 
was the tenderest and most devoted of fathers. His *^ social 
success" never distracted him from his home duties, and he 
found his chief happiness in his domestic affections. The 
superficial weakness might appear in society, and a man with 
so keen an eye for the weaknesses of others naturally roused 
some resentment But the moral upon which Thackeray loved 
to insist in his writings gives also the secret which ennobled his 
life. A contemplation of the ordinary ambitions led him to 
emphasise the ** vanity of vanities," and his keen perception of 
human weaknesses showed him the seamy side of much that 
passes for heroic. But to him the really valuable element of 
life was in the simple and tender affections which do not flourish 
in the world. During his gallant struggle against difficulties, 
he emphasised the satirical vein which is embodied with his 
greatest power in " Barry Lyndon " and " Vanity Fair." As 
success came he could give freer play to the gentler emotions 
which animate ** Esmond," " The Newcomes," and the " Round- 
about Papers," and in which he found the chief happiness of 
his own career. 

Thackeray was 6 feet 3 inches in height. His head was very 
massive, and it is stated that the brain weighed 58^ ounces. 
His appearance was made familiar by many caricatures intro- 
duced by himself as illustrations of his own works and in Punch. 
Portraits are as follows : A plaster bust from a cast taken from 
life about 1825, by J. Devile (Mrs. Ritchie: replica in National 
Portrait Gallery). Two drawings by Maclise dated 1832 and 
1833 (Garrick Club). Another drawing by Maclise of about 
1 840 was engraved from a copy made by Thackeray himself for 
the "Orphan of Pimlico." Painting by Frank Stone aboat 
1836 (Mrs. Ritchie). Two chalk drawings by Samuel Laurence, 
the first in 1853, a full face, engraved in 1854 by Francis Hall, 
and a profile, reading. Laurence made several replicas of the 
last after Thackeray's death, one of which is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. Laurence also painted a posthumous portrait for 
the Reform Club. Portrait of Thackeray, in his study at Onslow 
Square in 1854, by E. M. Ward (Mr. R. Hurst). Portrait by 
Sir John Gilbert, posthumous, of Thackeray in the smoking- 
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room of the Garrick Club (Garrick Club; this is engraved in 
" Maclise's Portrait Gallery," where is also the portrait of Thack- 
eray among the ** Frasereans "). A sketch from memory by 
Millais and a drawing by F, Walker — a back view of Thackeray, 
done to show the capacity of the then unknown artist to illus- 
trate for the Comhill — belong to Mrs. Ritchie. The bust by 
Marochetti in Westminster Abbey is not thought to be satis- 
factory as a likeness. A statuette by Edgar Boehm was begun 
in 1860 from two short sittings. It was finished after Thack- 
eray^s death, and is considered to be an excellent likeness. 
Many copies were sold, and two were presented to the Garrick 
Club and the Athenieum. A bust by Joseph Durham was pre- 
sented to the Garrick Club by the artist in 1864 ; and a terra- 
cotta replica from the original plaster mould is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. A bust by J. B. Williamson was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1864; and another, by Nevill Northey 
Burnard, is in the National Portrait Gallery. For further details 
see article by F. G. Kitton in the Magazine of Art for July 1891. 

The following is a list of Thackeray's works in the order of 
their independent publication, with references to the places in 
which they first appeared, and to the volume in this edition in 
which they are now arranged : — 

1. "Flore et Z6phyr: Ballet Mythologique, par Th6ophile 
Wagstaff" (eight plates, lithographed by E. Morton from 
sketches by Thackeray), fol. 1836 (vol. ix.). 2. "The Paris 
Sketch Book, by Mr. Titmarsh," 2 vols. 12mo, 1840, includes 
" The Devil's Wager," from the National Standard, " Mary 
Ancel," from the New Monthly (1838), "Cartouche," "The 
Little Poinsinet," and the " French School of Painting," from 
Fraser, 1839, and " An Invasion of France," " Mme. Sand, <fec.," 
and the " Fetes of July," from The Corsair, a New York paper, 
1839 (vol. v.). "The Student's Quarter," published by J. C. 
Hotten, professes to be from " papers not included in the col- 
lected writings," but is made up of this and one other letter in 
The Corsair (see Athenceum 7 and 14 August 1886). 3. " Essay 
on the Genius of George Cruikshank, with numerous illustra- 
tions of his works," 1840 — reprinted from the Westminster 
Review — (vol. xiii.). 4. Sketches by Spec. No. 1 : " Britannia 
Protecting the Drama" (1840); Facsimile by Autotype Com- 
pany from unique copy belonging to Mr. C. P. Johnson. 5. 
"Comic Tales and Sketches, edited and illustrated by Mr. 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh," 2 vols. 8vo, 1841, contains the " Yel- 
lowplush Papers," from Fraser, 1838 and 1840 ^vol. iii.); 
" Some Passages in the Life of Major Gahagan," irom New 
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Mcmthly, 1838-9 (vol. iii.); "The Professor," from Bentley*8 
Miscellany^ 1887 (vol. xiii.) ; "The Bedford Row Conspiracy," 
from the New Monthly, 1840 (vol. iii.) ; and " The Fatal Boots," 
from Cruikshank's Comic Almanack for 1839 (vol. iii.). 6. 
" The Second Funeral of Napoleon, in Three Letters to Miss 
Smith, of London " — reprinted in Comhill Magazine for January 
1866— (vol. iv.), and " The Chronicle of the Drum," 16mo, 1841 
^vol. xiii.). 7. "The Irish Sketch Book," 2 vols. 12mo, 1843 
(vol. v.). 8. " Notes of a Journey from Comhill to Cairo by 
Way of Lisbon, Athens, Constantinople, and Jerusalem, bv Mr. 
M. A. Titmarsh," 12mo, 1846 (vol. v.). 9. "Mrs. Perkins's 
Ball, by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh," 4to, 1847— (t.e. Christmas, 1846) 
— (vol. ix.). 10. " Vanity Fair : a Novel Without a Hero, with 
Illustrations by the Author," 1 vol. 8vo, 1848 — monthly numbers 
from January 1847 to July 1848 ; last number double — (vol. i.). 
11. "The Book of Snobs," 8vo, 1848; reprinted from "The 
Snobs of England, by One of Themselves," in Punch, 1846-7 — 
omitting 7 numbers — (vol. vi.). 12. " Our Street, by Mr. M. A. 
Titmarsh," 4to, 1848— Christmas, 1847— (vol. ix.). 13. "The 
History of Pendennis, his Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends 
and his Greatest Enemy, with Illustrations by the Author," 2 
vols. 8vo, 1849-50 — in monthly numbers from November 1848 
to December 1850, last number double; suspended, owing to 
the author's illness, for the three months after September 1849 — 
(vol. ii.). 14. " Dr. Birch and his Young Friends, by Mr. M. A. 
Titmarsh," 16mo, 1849 (t.e. Christmas, 1848)— (vol. ix.). 15. 
"The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond," from Fraser^a Magazine of 1841, 8vo, 1849 (vol. iii.). 
16. "Rebecca and Rowena: a Romance upon Romance," illus- 
trated by R. Doyle, 8vo, 1850 {i.e. Christmas, 1849) — {\o\. ix.) ; 
enlarged from " Proposals for a Continuation of * Ivannoe ' " in 
Eraser, August and September, 1846. 17, "Sketches after 
English Landscape Painters, by S. Marvy, with Short Notices 
by W. M. Thackeray," fol. 1850. 18. "The Kickleburys on 
the Rhine, by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh," 4to, 1850; Second Edition 
with Preface (January 5, 1851), being an "Essay on Thunder 
and Small Beer," 1851 ^vol. ix.). 19. "The History of Henry 
Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in the Service of Her Majesty Queen 
Anne, Written by Himself," 3 vols. 8vo, 1852 (vol. vii.). 20. 
" The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century : a Series 
of Lectures Delivered in England^ Scotland, and the United 
States of America," 8vo, 1853 (vol. vii.). The notes were 
written by James Hannay (see his " Characters," &c., p. 55 n.). 
21. " Preface to a Collection of Papers from PuncA," printed 
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at New York, 1862. 22. "The Newcomes: Memoirs of a Most 
Respectable Family, Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq.," 2 vols. 
8vo, 1854-6, illustrated by R. Doyle — twenty-four monthly 
numbers from October 1863 to August 1855 — (vol. viii.). 23. 
** The Rose and the Ring ; or, The History of Prince Giglio and 
Prince Bulbo : a Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small Chil- 
dren, by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh," 8vo, 1865, illustrated by the 
author (vol. ix.). 24. <' Miscellanies in Prose and Verse," 4 
vols. 8vo, 1855, contains all the "Comic Tales and Sketches" 
(except "The Professor"), "The Book of Snobs" (1848), " The 
Hoggarty Diamond" (1849), and "Rebecca and Rowena" 
(1850). It also contains the first reprints of "Ballads" (vol. 
xiii.) ; "Cox's Diary," from the Comic Almanack of 1840 (vol, 
iii.) ; the " Diary of Jeames de la Pluche," from Punchy 1845-6 
(voL iii.) ; " Sketches and Travels in London," from Punchy 
1847 (vol. vi.), and "Going to See a Man Hanged," from Fraser^ 
August 1840 (vol. iii.); "Novels by Eminent Hands," from 
PwwcA, 1847 fvol. vi.); "Character Sketches," from "Heads 
of the People," drawn by Kenny Meadows, 1840-1 (vol. iii.); 
" Barry Lyndon," from Fraser, 1844 (vol. iv.) ; " Legend of the 
Rhine," from Cruikshank's "Tablebook," 1845 (vol. iii.); "A 
Little Dinner at Timmins's," from Punch, 1 848 (voL vi.) ; the 
"Fitzboodle Papers," from Fraser, 1842-3 (vol. iv.); "Men's 
Wives," from Fraser, 1843 (vol. iv.) ; and " A Shabby Genteel 
Story," from Fraser, 1840 ^vol. xi.). 25. "The Virginians: a 
Tale of the Last Century " nliustrated by the author), 2 vols. 
8vo, 1858-9 — ^monthly numoers from November 1857 to Oc- 
tober 1859— (vol. x.). 26. " Lovel the Widower," 8vo, 1861, 
from the Comhill Magazine, 1860 — illustrated by the author — 
(vol. xii.). 27. " The Four Georges," 1861, from Comhill Mag- 
azine, 1860 (vol. vii. : notebook extracts in vol. xiii.). 28. " The 
Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World ; showing 
who Robbed him, who Helped him, and who Passed him by," 
3 vols. 8vo, 1862, from Comhill Magazine, 1861-2 (vol. xi.). 
29. " Roundabout Papers," 8vo, 1863, from Comhill Magazine, 
1860-3 (vol. xii.). 30. " Denis Duval," 8vo, 1867, from Com- 
hill Magazine, 1864 (vol. xii.). 31. "The Orphan of Pimlico, 
and Other Sketches, Fragments, and Drawings, by W. M. Thack- 
eray, with some Notes by A. T. Thackeray," 4to, 1876. 32. 
" Etchings by the Late W. M. Thackeray while at Cambridge," 
1878. 33. " A Collection of Letters by W. M. Thackeray, 1847- 
1866" (with introduction by Mrs. Brookfield^, 8vo, 1887 ; first 
published in Scrihner*s Magazine. 34. " Sultan Stork," from 
AimwofMa Magazine, 1842 (voL v.)i and "other atories now 
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first collected " — includes " Dickens in France," from Frcuer's 
MagazinCy 1842 (vol. v.), to which is added the bibliography of 
Thackeray " (by R. H. Shepherd), " revised and considerably 
enlarged," 8vo, 1887. 35. "Loose Sketches. An Eastern Ad- 
venture," &c. (contributions to The Britannia in 1841, and to 
Punch's Pocket-Book for 1847), London, 1894 (vol. xiii.). 

The first collective or ** library " edition of the works appeared 
in 22 vols. 8vo, 1867-9; the "popular" edition in 12 vols, 
crown 8vo, 1871-2 ; the " cheaper illustrated edition " in 24 vols. 
8vo, 1877-9 ; the edition de luxe in 24 vols. imp. 8vo, 1878-9 ; 
and the "standard" edition in 26 vols. 8vo, 1883-6. All the 
collective editions include the works (Nos. 1-30) mentioned 
above (except Nos. 4 and 17), and add "The History of the 
Next French Revolution," from Punchy 1844 (vol. vi.) ; "Cath- 
erine," from Fraser, 1839-40 (vol. iv.) ; "Little Travels and 
Roadside Sketches," from Frdser, 1844-5 (vol. vi.) ; "John 
Leech," from Quxirterly Review, December 1854 (vol. xiii.) ; 
and " The Wolves and the Lamb " — first printed — (vol. xii.). 
" Little Billee" first appeared as the "Three Sailors " in Bevan s 
" Sand and Canvas," 1849 (vol. xiii.). A facsimile from the 
autograph of these lines sent to Bevan is in the Autographic 
Mirror y December 1, 1864, and another from Shirley Brooks's 
album in the Editor* 8 Box,, 1880. 

The last two volumes of the " standard " edition contain 
additional matter. Vol. xxv. supplies most of the previously 
uncollected Fraser articles and a lecture upon " Charity and 
Humour," given at New York in 1862 (vol. vii.) ; the letter de- 
scribing Goethe; " Timbuctoo," from the Snob; and a few trifies. 
Vol. xxvi. contains previously uncollected papers from Punch, 
including the suppressed " Snob " papers, chiefly political. 
These additions are also contained in vols. xxv. and xxvi. added 
to the edition de luxe in 1886. Two volumes, with the same 
contents, were added at the same time to the " library " and the 

cheaper illustrated," and one to the " popular " edition. The 

pocket " edition, 1886-8, has a few additions, including" Sul- 
tan Stork " (see No. 34 above), and some omissions. Vol. xiii. of 
this edition contains these miscellanea (except the contributions 
to Punch printed in vol. vi., and " Charity and Humour," print- 
ed in vol. vii.), and the contributions to Tfie Britannia in 1841 
and Punches Pocket-Book for 1847, first reprinted in 1894 (see 
No. 36 above). 

The "Yellowplush Correspondence" was reprinted from 
Fraser at Philadelphia in 1838. Some other collections were 
also published in America in 1862 and 1863, one volume in- 
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eluding for the first time the " Prize Novelists," the " Fat Con- 
tributor," and " Travels in London," and another, " Mr. Brown's 
Letters," &c., having a preface by Thackeray (see above). " Early 
and Late Papers " (1867) is a collection by J. T. Fields. " L'Ab- 
baye de Penmarch " has been erroneously attributed to W. M. 
Thackeray from confusion with a namesake. 

The above includes all such writings of Thackeray as he 
thought worth preservation ; and the last two volumes, as the 
publishers state, were intended to prevent the publication of 
more trifles. The "Sultan Stork" (1887) includes the doubt- 
ful "Mrs. Brownrigge" from Fraser of 1832. For further de- 
tails see the bibliography appended to "Sultan Stork." See 
also the earlier bibliography by R. H. Shepherd (1880), the 
bibliography appended to Merivale and Marzials, and Mr. C. P. 
Johnson's " Hints to Collectors of First Editions of Thackeray's 
Works." 

L.S. 



A BIBLIOGRAPHY 



OF THE WOBKS OF 



WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 



BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 



ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR FIRST 
APPEARANCE IN BOOK-FORM 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OF THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY* 

1836. 

Flore et Zfo>HYR: Ballet Mythologique dedi^ h, (Sketch of 
Flore), par Thdophile Wagstaff (Autograph). London, pub- 
lished March 1st, 1836, by J. Mitchell, Library, 33 Old 
Bond St. ; k Paris, chez Rittner & Goupil, Boulevard Mont- 
martre. Printed by Graf & Soret. Folio. Nine plates including 
title, all except title on India paper, lithographed by Edward 
Morton. 

VlOinPTTB Tttlb. 

1. La Danse fait ses offrandcs sur Tautel de rHarmoiiie. 

2. Jeux Innocens de Zephyr et Flore. 
8. Flore deplore I'absence de Zephyr. 

4 Dans un pas-seul il exprime son extreme desespoir. 

& Triste et abattu, los sMuctions des Nymphes le tentent en vain. 

6w Reconciliation de Flore k Zephyr. 

7* La Retraite de Flore. 

8. Les Delassements de Zephyr. 

1838. 

The Yellowplush Correspondence. Philadelphia : R L. Carey 
& A. Hart. 1838. 12mo, pp. 238. 

No. L Fasbnable Fax and Polite Annygoata. 
^ IL Miss Shum's Husband. 
^ IIL Dimond cut Dimond. 

„ rV. Skimmings from •* The Dairy of George IV," 
^ V. Foring Parts. 

^ VI. Mr. Deuceace at Paris (Chaps. i.-iv.). 
„ VII. „ „ (Chaps. v.-vii.y, 

„ VIIL The End of Mr. Deuceaco's History (Chaps. Tiil-z.), 

Frater's Magazine, 
Not. 1837. Jan. to July 1838 (Vof. 16, pp. 644-9 ; Vol. 17, pp. 8^-49, 

243-50, 353-9, 404-8, 616-27, 734-41 ; Vol 18, pp. 59-n). 
See also "Comic Tales and Sketches," Vol. 1, 1841. 



* This Bibliography, with the index following, is due to Mr. W. J. Williams. 
w, 781 
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1840. 

An Essay on the Genius of George Cruikshank, with 
numerous illustrations of his works (from the Westminster 
BeuieWy No. LXVI.), with additional etchings. Henry 
Hooper, 13 Pall Mall East, mdcccxl. 8vo, pp. ii-59. 

Westminster Review, 

June 1840 (No. LXVI., Vol. xxxiv. pp. 1-60). London : Heniy Hooper, 
13 Pall Mall East. 184L 

1840. 

The Paris Sketch Book. By Mr. Titmarsh, with numerous 
designs hy the author on copper and wood. 2 vols. London : 
John Macrone, 1, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. 
1840. 12mo. 

Contents of Vol. 1, pp. yiii-SOl. 

An Invasion of France. Cartouche. 

The Corsair, New York, J839. Fraser's Magazine, Oct 1839 (Vol 

A Caution to Travellers. 20, pp. 447-B3). 

The F6to8 of July. On some French Fashionable Novels. 

The Corsair, Now York, 1889. A Gambler's Death. 

On the French School of Painting. Napoleon and his System. 

Fraser's Magazine, Dec. 1839 (Vol The Story of Mary AnceL 

20, pp. 679-88). TJie New Monthly Maganne, Oot 

The Painter's Bargain. 1838 (Vol. 54, pp. 185-97). 

Beatrice Merger. 

Contents op Vol. 2, pp. iv-298. 

Caricatures and Lithography in Paris. Madame Sand and the New Apooalypse. 

Little Poinsinet The Corsair, New York, 1839. 

Fraser's Magazine, Oct 1839 (VoL The Case of PeyteL 

20, pp. 453-9). Imitations of B6ranger— The King of 

The Devil's Wager. Brentford. 

The National Standard, Aug. 10 Fraser's Magazine, May 1834 (VoL 

and 24, 1833 (VoL 2, pp. 85-6, 9. pp. 617-18). 

121-2). French Dramas and Melodntmaa. 

Meditations at VersaillM. 

1841. 

Ck>Mio Tales and Sketches. Edited and Illustrated by Mr. 
Michael An<(elo Titniarsh, author of " The Paris Sketch Book," 
etc. In two volumes. London : Hugh Cunningham, St 
Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. 1841. I2mo. 
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Contents of Vol. 1, pp. Tiii-299, and six platM. 

The Yelldwplush Papers:^ 

1. Miss Sh urn's Husband. 4. Foring Parts. 

2. The Amours of Mr. Deuceace : 5. Mr. Deuceace at Paris (In ten 

Dimond cut Diinond. chapters). 

S. Skimmings from the •* Dairy of 6. Mr. Yellowplush's A jew. 
George IV." 7. Epistles to the Literati. 

Fraser^s Magazine, 

Nos. 1 to 5 first reprinted in "The Yellowplush Correspondence,** 1838, 
Nos. 6 and 7, Aug. 1838, Jan. 1840 (Vol. 18, pp. 195-200 ; Vol. 21, 
pp. 71-80). 

Contents op Vol. 2, pp. iv-370, and six plates. 

Some Passages in the Life of Major Gahagan:— 

The New Monthly Magazine (London: Colbum), Feb., March, Nov., 
Dec. 1838, and Feb. 1839 (Vol. 52. pp. 174-82. 374-8; Vol. 54, 
pp. 319-28, 543-52 ; Vol. 55, pp. 266-81). 

The Professor:— 

BenUeys Miscellany, Sept. 1837 (Vol 2, pp. 277-88). 

The Bedford Row Conspiracy: — 

The New Monthly Magazine, Jan., March, and April 1840 (Vol. 58^ 
pp. 99-111, 416-25,* 547-57). 

Stubbs's Calendar ; or, The Fatal Boots : — 

The Comic Almanack for 1839. London : Charles Tilt 



1841. 

The Second Funeral of Napoleon: In three Letters to Miss 
Smith of London, and The Chronicle of the Drum, by Mr. 
M. A. Titmarsh. London : Hugh Cunningham. 1841. 16mo, 
pp. 122. 

Reprinted (with prefatory note) in The Comhill Magazine. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co., Jan. 1866 (Vol. 13, 
pp. 48-80). 
A portion of the original manuscript is facsimiled in The 
Autographic Mirror ^ Feb. 20, 1864 (Vol 1, p. 6). 

1843. 

The Irish Sketch -Book. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, with 
numerous engravings on woo<l, drawn by the author. 2 vols. 
12mo. London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. MDCCCXLlll. 
Vol. 1, pp. vi-311 ; Vol. 2, pp. vi-327. 
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1846. 

Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, by 
way of Lisbon, Athens, Constantinople, and Jerusalem : 
Performed in the Steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, Author of " The Irish 
Sketch Book,*' &c. London : Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 
MDCCCXLVL 12mo, pp. xiv-301, and Frontispiece. 

1847. 

Mrs. Perkins's Ball. By [Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, Mrs. Perkins 
At Home, Friday Evening, 19 Dec^ Pocklington Square.] 
London : Chapman & Hall, 186 Strand. MDOCCXLvn. 4to, 
pp. ii-46. 

1848. 

•* Our Street." By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. London : Chapman 
and Hall, 186 Strand, mdoocxlvui. Svo^ pp. 54, and 15 
Full-pa^e Illustrations. 

1848. 

Vanity Fair : A Novel without a Hero. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
the Author. London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie 
Street. 1848. 8vo, pp. xvi-624, and 40 Full-page Plates. 
First published in twenty numbers, with yellow wrappers, 
monthly, under the title : — " Vanity Fair : Pen and 
Pencil Sketches of English Society. By W. M. 
Thackeray." Number 1, Jan. 1847; Numbers 19 
and 20 (double number), July 1848. 

1848. 

The Book of Snobs. By W. M. Thackeray, Author of "A 

Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo," of " Jeames's Diary," 

in Punch, " Our Street," " Vanity Fair," &c. &c. London : 

Punch OflBce, 85 Fleet Sti*eet mdcccxlviii. pp. vi-180. 

First published as '^The Snobs of England| by One of 

Themselves." 

PuneK 

PRBFATORT REMARKS 1848. VoL 10» fk 101 

Chapter 1. The Snob playfully dealt with . • • ,, „ 111 

„ 2. The Snob Royal „ „ 115 

,, 8. The Influence of the Aristocracy on Snobs „ „ 125-6 
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Punch, continued ; — 
Chapter 4. "The Court Circular" and iti Influence 

on Snobs 

5. What Snobs admire 

6. On some Respectable Snobs 

• • »» »» 

8. Great City Snobs 

9. On some Military Snobs . 

10. Military Snobs. . • 

11. On Clerical Snobs . 

12. On Clerical Snobs and Snobbishness 

13. On Clerical Snobs . 

14. On University Snobs • 

15. ,, ,» • • 

16. On Literary Snobs . 

17. A Little about Irish Snobs 

18. Party-giving Snobs . 

19. Dining-out Snobs 

20. Dinner-giving Snobs further considered 
2L Some Continental h^nobs . 

22. Continental Snobbery continued 

23. English Snobs on the Continent 

24. On some Country Snobs . 

25. A Visit to some Country Snobs 

26. On some Country Snobs . 

27. A Visit to some Country Snobs 

28. On some Country Snobs . 

29. A Visit to some Country Snobs 

30. On some Country Snobs . 

31. A Visit to some Country Snobs 

32. Snobbium gatherum 

33. Snobs and Marriage . 
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137-8 

147 

157-8 

167 

177-8 

197 

207 

217 

227-8 

238-9 

250-1 

261 

271 
63 
81 

91-2 
95-6 

106 

115 

125 

141 

148-9 

157-8 

167 

177-8 

187 

197 

215 

225-0 

229 

247-8 

251-2 

261-2 
7-8 
11-2 
23-4 
34-5 
43-4 
53 
72-3 
81-2 
85-6 



1849. 

Doctor Birch and his Young Friends. By Mr. M. A. Titmareh. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 1849. 8vo, pp, 
vi-49, and 16 Full-page Illustrations. 
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1849. 

The Histoby op Samuel Titmarsh and The Great Hogoartt 
Diamond. By W. M. Thackeray, Author of " Pendennis,** 
" Vanity Fair," &c. &c London : Bradbury & Evans, 1 1, 
Bouverie Street, mdcccxlix. 8vo, pp. xii-189, and 9 
Full-page Plates. 

Fraser^s Magazine, Sept., Oct, Nov., and Dec. 1841 (Vol. 
24, pp. 324-43, 389-99, 594-611, 717-34), where it 
appeared under the title : — The History of Samuel 
Titmarsh and The Great Hoggarty Diamond. Edited 
and Illustrated by Sam's Cousin, Michael Angelo. 

1849-50. 

The History op Pendennis : His Fortunes and Misportunes, 
His Friends and His Greatest Enemy. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood 
by the Author. 2 Vols., 8vo. London : Bradbury and 
Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. Vol. 1, 1849, pp. viii-384, and 
24 Full-page Plates; VoL 2, 1850, pp. xii-372, and 24 Full- 
page Plates. 

First published in twenty-four numbers, with yellow 
wrappers, monthly. Numbers 1 to 11, Nov. 1848 
to Sept. 1849; Numbers 12 to 23 and 24 (double 
number), Jan. to Dec. 1850. 

1850. 

Rebecca and Rowena : A Romance upon Romance. By Mr. 

M. A. Titmarsh. With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 

London : Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 1850. 8vo, pp. 

viii-102, and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 

Reprinted from Fraser^s Magazine, where the substance of 
\t appeared, Aug. and Sept. 1846 (Vol. 34, pp. 
237-45, 359-67), under the title :— Proposals for a 
Continuation of Ivanhoe. In a Letter to Monsieur 
Alexander Dumas, by Monsieur Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh. 

1850. 

The Kickleburys on the Rhine. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co., 65 Comhill. mdcccu 4to, 
pp. vi-87, and 15 Full-page Illustrations. 
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Second Edition, with Preface, being an Essay on Thunder and 
Small Beer. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1851. 4to, 
pp. xv-87. 

1852. 

The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., A Colonel in the service 
of Her Majesty Q. Anne. Written by Himself. Servetur 
ad imum Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. In 
three volumes. London : Printed for Smith, Elder & Com- 
pany, over against St. Peter's Church in Comhill. 1852. 
Vol. 1, pp. 344; VoL 2, pp. vi-319; Vol. 3, pp. vi-324. 

Fra8er*8 Magatine. 

Jan. to Sept.. Nov., Dec. 1844 (Vol. 29, pp. 35-51, 187-202, 318-30, 
391-410, 548-e3, 723-38; Vol. 30, pp. 93-108, 227-42, 353-64, 
684-97,666-83). 

1882. 

The Confessions of Fitzboodle and Some Passages in the 
Life of Major Gahagan. By W. M. Thackeray, Author 
of " Pendennis," " The Luck of Barry Lyndon," " The Book of 
Snobs," "Men's Wives," etc. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company, 200 Broadway, mdccclii. pp. 276. (Appleton's 
Popular Library of the Best Authors.) 

Frtuer't Moffotine, 

CONFBSSTOirS OF FiTZBOODLE :— 

^'Zlle-; Confession, ! '. iljo-'lMi Vol 25. p^ 707-21 

Professions by George Fitzboodle • July „ Vol. 26, 43-60 

Miss Ldwe Oct „ „ 395-405 

Dorothea Jan. 184a Vol 27, 76-84 

Ottilia Feb. „ „ 214-24 

8oMB Passages in the Life of Major Gahaoan :— 
See *' Comic Tales and Sketches,** Vol. 2, 184L 

1852. 

Men's Wives. By William M. Thackeray. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 1853. pp. 274. 16mo. 
(Appleton's Popular Library of the Best Authors.) 

FroHTt Magazine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Berry, two chapters, Mar. 1843 (Vol 27, pp. 349-61). 
The Ravenswing, eight chapters, April to June, Aug. and Sept. 1843 

(Vol. 27, pp. 465-75, 597-608, 723-33 ; VoL 28, 188-206, 321-37). 
Dennis Haggarty's Wife, Oct 1843 (Vol 28, pp. 494-504). 
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1852. 

A Shabby-Gentkel Story and Other Tales. By WiDiam M. 
Thackeray. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 
Broadway. 1853. pp. 283. (Appleton's Popular library 
of the B^t Authors.) 

A Shabbt-Gentebl Story :— 

Fnuer'a Magazine, June to Aug., Oct 1840 (VoL 21, pp. 677-89 ; Vol 

22, pp. 90-101, 226-37, 399-414). 
Reprinted in The MitceOama (VoL 4, 1867, with ft note added ftt the 
end). 
Thb Pbofbssob:— 

See *'Comio Tales and Sketches" (Vol. 2, 184iy. 
Thb Bbdford Row Conspiraot:— 

See ** Comic Tales and Sketches" (Vol 2, 1841). 
A Lfttlb Dinner at Timmins's :~ 

Punch, May 27, June 17, 24, July 1, 8, 22, and 29, 1848 (VoL 14, ppi 
219-28. 247, 258-9 ; VoL 15, pp. 5, 13; 33-4, 43). 



1853. 

Thb Luck of Barry Lyndon: A Romance of the Last 
Century. By William M. Thackeray, Author of " Vanity 
Fair," " Pendennis," " Men's Wives," " Book of Snobs," 
" Yellowplush Papers," etc. etc. New York : D. Appleton 
& Company, 200 Broadway. Vol. 1, pp. 267 ; VoL 2, 
pp. 260. 16mo. (Appleton's Popular Library of the Best 
Authors.) 

1853. 

Jeames's Diary, A Legend of the Rhine, and Rebecca ani 
RowENA. By W. M. Thackeray, Author of " Vanity Fair," 
" Mr. Brown's Letters to a Young Man about Town," 
etc. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 
1853. pp. 295. (Appleton's Popular Library of the Besl 
Authors.) 

Punch, 
Jbambs's Diart : — 

A Letter from ** Jeamea of Buckley Square," Aug. 16, 1845 (VoL 9, pi 76V 
The Diary, Nov. 8-29, Dec. 6, 13, 27, 1846 ; Jan. 3, 10, 17, 31, Feb. 7, 

1846 (VoL 9, 207-8, 210, 227, 233. 242-3, 251 ; VoL 10, 10-11, IS, 

30-1, 35, 54-5, 72-3). 
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A Legend of the Rhine :~ 

George Cruikshank's "Table-Book,"— London : Punch Office, 92 Fleet 

Street, 1845— (Parts 6-12) pp. 119-25, 144-52, 167-75,193-200,224-8, 

241-5, 267-70. 
Bbbegca and Rowena— See 1850. 

1853. 

Mr. Brown's Letters to a Young Man about Town; with 
the " Proser " and other papers. By W. M. Thackeray, Author 
of "Vanity Fair," " Jeames's Diary," "The Prize Novelists," 
" The Book of Snobs," etc. etc. New York : D. Apple ton & 
Company, 200 Broadway, mdccclui. pp. 256. (Appleton'a 
Popular Library of the Best Authors.) With Preface by the 
author, dated New York, December 1852. 

Punch. 

Mb. Brown's Letters to a Young Man about Town:— 

Introductory . . . . . Mar. 24, 1849. Vol. 16, p. 116 

On Tailoring— and Toilettes in ) „^ 

General f *' ^^* 

The Influence of Lovely Woman 1 a n 7 

upon Society . • . • ) *^ " 

Some more Words about the Ladies ,, 14, 

On Friendship . . . A " ^* 
Mr. 



upon Society 

I about the Ladies ,, 1^ 

„ 28,) 
May 5, ) 

Brown the Elder takes Mr. 1 ^ 19 o« 
Brown the Younger to a Club |J^ay IJ-^, 



i> 



»» 



)f 



*f 



f » 



ft 



»t 



•) 



125 
135-6 



f» 



»» 



I 
{ 



June 9, 
16. 

23. 



)» 



» 



It 
t» 
if 



t» 
» 



145-6 
165-6. 

184-5 
187-8. 
197 8, 

207-8 
229-30 
239-40 



A Word about Balls in Season 

A Word about Dinners . 

On some Old Customs of the Dinner ) 

Table J 

Great and Little Dinners . . July 7, 
On Love, Marriage, Men, and ) July 14,21, ) 

Women j Aug. 4, j " 

Out of Town Aug. 11-18. „ 

The Prosiir :— 

On a Lady in an Opera Box . . 1850. Vol. 18, pp. 151-2 

On the Pleasures of being a Fogey ,, „ 173 

On the Benefits of being a Fogey . 9$ tt 197-8 

Miscellanies : — 

Child's Parties and a Remonstrance ( Jan. 13, 27, 1849. ( pp. 13-14, 

Concerning them . . .( Vol 16, t 85-6 



249-50 

Vol. 17, 1-2 
( 13-14, 
" t 23,43 
„ 53, 66-9 



Science at Cambridge 



Nov. 11, 1848. VoL 15, 



Irish Gems .... 
The Charles the Second Ball . 
The Georges .... 



April, „ VoU 14, 

May, 185L Vol.20, 

Oct. 11, 1845. VoL 9, 



201 

153 
221 
159 
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1863. 

Punch's Prize Novelists, The Fat Contbibutor, and Travels 
IN London. By W. M. Thackeray, Author of " Vanity Fair,'* 
"Mr. Brown's Letters to a Young Man about Town," etc. 
New York : D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 1853. 
pp. 306. (Appleton's Popular Library of the Best Authors.) 

Punch, 
Punch's Prize Novelists: — 



Greorgo de Barnwell 
Phil Fogarty 
Barbazure . • 
Lords and liveries 



Codlingsby 



{Ap.a^7,1847.Vo1.12,{,^Jf^^ 

Aug. 7-21, ,. Vol. 13.(5^/^^^ 

July 10-24, , „ { ^'^^^i 

J«nel2-26, „ Vol.l2,{ ^^^ 

/ 166.198-9, 



See also *' Burlesques,*' 1869. 

The Fat Contributor: — 

Brighton .... 
Meditations over Brighton . 
A Brighton Night Entertainment 

Brighton in 1847 (in two chapters) 

Travelling Notes : — 

1. By our Fat Contributor 

2. The Ship at Sea— Dolores . 

3. From my Log-book at Sea • 
Punch in the East : — 

1. From our Fat Contributor . 

2. On the Prospects of Punch \ 

in the East . . • ) 

3. Athens . . • • 

4. Punch at the Pyramids • 

5. ,, „ concluded 
Travels in London:— 

The Curate's Walk (in two parts) | ^^^4' }lW. Vol 13, | ^^^iJ^g 

ADinnerintheCity(inthreepart3){I>|^JJ;j ,. „ {^.^^ 

A Club in an Uproar . . . Mar. 11, 184a Vol 14, 95-6 

Waiting at the Station . . Mar. 9, 1850. Vol. 18, 92-3 

( Jan. 8, 15, 22, \ ( 11, 19, 29, 

A Night's Pleasure (in six parts) A 29 ; Feb. 12, V Vol 14, < 35-6,61-2; 

V 19,1848. ) I 65-6 

Going to See a Man Hanged:— 

Fraser's Magazine • , , An^. I84O. Vol 22; pp. lSO-8 



riv». ]^^- 


■\ 


213-14, 
223 


Oct. 11, „ 
t» 25, „ 
» 18, ti 

b. 23, 30, 1847. 


Vol 9, 

>» 

Vol 13, 


p. 158 

187 

168 

/ 153, 

( 157-8 


Nov. 30. 1844. 
Dec. 7, •, 
i» 14, „ 


Vol 7, 
»ff 


237 

256-7 

265-6 


Jan. 11, 1845. 


Vol 8, 


31-2 


»t lo» ft 


99 


35-6 


It 25, „ 

Feb. 1, „ 

»t ^1 »t 


ft 
I* 


45 
61 
75 
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1853. 

The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century : A 
Series of Lectures delivered in England, Scotland, and the 
United States of America. By W. M. Thackeray, Author of 
" Esmond," "Vanity Fair," &c. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
65 Cornhill. Bombay : Smith, Taylor & Co. 1853. [The 
Author of this work reserves to himself the right of authorising 
a translation of it.] Pp. ii-322. 

An American edition published in the same year by Messrs. 
Harper and Bros., New York, contains in addition the 
lecture on "Charity and Humour," which was first 
delivered in New York on behalf of a charity. 

1854-5. 

The Newcomes : Memoirs of a most respectable Family. Edited 
by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. With illustrations on steel and 
wood by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. London: Bradbury and 
Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. Vol. 1, 1854, pp. viii-380, and 
24 Plates; Vol. 2, 1855, pp. viii-375, and 24 Plates. 

First published in twenty-four numbers, with yellow wrappers, 
monthly. Number 1, Oct. 1853; Numbers 23 and 24 
(double number), Aug. 1855. 

1855. 

The Rose and the Ring ; or. The History of Prince Giglio 
AND Prince Bulbo. A Fire-side Pantomime for Great and 
Small Children. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, Author of " The 
Kickleburys on the Rhine," "Mrs. Perkins's Ball," &c. &c. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co., 65, CornhilL 1855. pp. iv- 
128, and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 

1855-7. 

Mr. Thackeray's Miscellaneous Writings in Prose and 
Verse. By W. M. Thackeray, Autlior of " Vanity Fair," 
"The Newcoines," etc. London: Bradbury (k Evans, 11, 
Bouverie Street. Vol. 1, 1855; Vols. 2 and 3, 1856; 
Vol. 4, 1857. 

Contents op Vol. 1, 1855, pp. viii-610. 
Ballads : — 

The Chronicle of the Drum— " Second Funeral of Napoleon," 184L 
The King of Brentford's Testament— George Cniikshank'g Omnibus, 

December 1841, No. 8, pj). 244-6. 
The White Squall—" t'crnhill to Cairo." Chap. 9, 1846. 
Peg of Limavaddy— '* It i>b Sketch Book," Chap. 80, 1843. 
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Ballads, continued ."- 

May-Day Ode— Timet, April 80, 1851, p. 6, col. 8, dated April 29. 

The Ballad of Bouillabaisse— PtincA, Feb. 17, 1849 (VoL 16, p. 67>. 

The Mahogany Tree— Punch, Jan. 9, 1847 (Vol. 12, p. 13). 

The Yankee Volunteers— PancA, Jan. 1, 1851 (Vol. 20, p. 2). 

The Pen and the Album— Keepsake, 1853, pp. 48-60. 

Lucy's Birthday— ir<?e;p«a-c, 1854, p. 18, dated New York. April 1& 

The Cane-bottom*d Chair— PuncA, March 27, 1847 (Vol. 12, p. 125). 
*Pi8cator and Piscatrix. 

Ronsard to his Mistress— l?Va««r'« Magazine, Jan. 1846 (Vol 33, p. 120)i 

At the Church Gate—" Pendennis." Chap. 31, 1849-50. 

The Age of Wisdom^" Rebecca and Rowena," Chap. 4, 1850. 
•Sorrows of Werther. 
♦The Last of May. 

IX)VB Songs Made East:— 

What makes my Heart to Thrill and Glow t— Punc^ March 6, 1847 

(Vol 12, p. 101). 
The Ghazul, or Oriental Love-Song: — 

The Rocks— PuncA, June 5, 1847 (Vol. 12; p. 227}. 

The Merry Bard „ ,| „ 

The Caique |, „ „ 

♦Four German Ditties:— 
A Tragic Story. 
The Chaplet. 
The King on the Tower. 
To a very Old Woman 

Imitation of Horace:— 

To his Serving Boy-~€uiminiHram — *' Memorials of (Gormandising;'* 184L 

An Old Friend with a New Face:— 
♦The Knightly Guerdon. 
♦The Almack's Adieu. 
The Legend of St. Sophia of KloS^Fratet't Magazine, Dea 1839 (Vol 

20, pp. 715-27). 
Titmarsh's Carmen Lilliense— /Va«^*< Magazine, March 1844 (Vol 29 
pp. 361-3). 

Lyra Hibernica:— 

The Pimlico Pavilion— PuncA, Aug. 9, 1845 (Vol. 9, p. 66). 
*The Crystal Palace— 1851. 
Molony's Lament— PuncA^ 1850 (Vol. 18. p. 113), under the title "Mr. 

Finigan's Lament." 
Mr. Molony's Account of the Ball— PuncA, Aug. 3, 1850 (Vol. 19, p. 53). 
The Battle of Limerick— PuncA, May 13, 1848 (Vol. 14, p. 195). 
The Ballads op Policeman X :— 

The Wofle new Ballad of Jane Roney and Mary Brown — Punch, May 25| 

1850 (Vol. 18, p. 209). 
The Three Christmas Waits— PuncA, Dec. 23, 1848 (Vol. 15, p. 265). 
Lines on a Late Hospicious Ewent — Punchy May 18, 1850 (VoL 18, 
p. 180). 

* These do not appear to have been published anywhere previously. 
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Tbe Ballads op Poucbman X, continued:^ 

The Ballad of Eliza Davis— PuncA, Feb. 9, 1860 (Vol 1% p. 63). 
Damages, Two Hundred Pounds — Punchy Aug. 24, 1860 (Vol. 19, p. SB). 
The Knight and the Lndy— Punch, Nov. 26, 1848 (Vol. 15, p. 229), 

under the title " A Bow Street Ballad." 
Jacob Homnium's Hoss — Punch, Dec. 9, 1848 (Vol. 16, p. 261). 
The Speculators— PluncA, 1846 (Vol. 8, p. 244), under the title "Rail- 
road Speculators.*' 

Tbm Lamkntablb Ballad op the Founduno op Shorkditoh— From 
the Times of Feb. 14 :— 
Punch, Feb. 23, 1850 (Vol. 18, p. 78). 

Thb End of the Plat— Dr. Birch and his Young Friends, 1849. 

The Book op Snobs— See 1848. 

The Tremendous Adventures op Major Gahagan:— 
See •* C^omio Tales and Sketches, '* Vol 2, 184L 

The Fatal Boots :— 

See '* Comic Tales and Sketches," Vol 2, 1841. 

Oox'b Diart:— 

The Comte Almanack^ 1840^ under the title "Barber Cox, and the 
Catting of his Comb. " 

1855-7. 

Contents op Vol. 2, 1856, pp. iy-491 

The foDowing appear in book form for the first tim« :^ 

Character Sketches:- 

Captain Rook and Mr. Pigeon. 

The Fashionable Authoress. 

The Artists. 

Heads of the People; or, Portraits of the English:'^ 

Drawn by Kenny Meadows. With Original Essays by Distinguished 

Writers. London : Robert Tyas, 50 Cheapside. 1840, pp. 305-20 ; 

1841, pp. 7a-«4, 161-7& 

1858-9. 

The Virginians: a Tale of the Last Century. By W. M. 
Thackeray, Author of "Esmond," "Vanity Fair," "The 
Newcomes," &c &c. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood 
by the Author. 2 Vols. London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, 
Bouverie Street Vol 1, ISSS, pp. viii-382. Vignette Title 
and 23 Plates; VoL 2, 1859, pp. viiL-376, Vignette Title 
and 23 Plates. 

First published in twenty-four numbers, with yellow wrappers, 
monthly. Nov. 1857 to Oct 1859. 
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1861. 

The Four Georges : Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court and 
Town Life. Bv W. M. Tliackerav, Author of *' Lectures 
on the English Humourists," etc. etc. With Ilhistrations. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. md-ccc-lxi. 
[The right of translation is reserved.] Pp. iv-226, and 
2 Full-page Illustrations. 

The Cornhill Magazint, 

Geoi^ the First— July 1860, VoL 2, pp. 1-20 
Greoi^e the Second — Aug. „ „ 175-91 
George the Third— Sept „ ti 257-77 

George the Fourth— Oct. ,, », 885-406 

1861. 

LovEL THE Widower. By W. M. Thackeray. With Illustrationa. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, ComhilL mdccclxi. [The 
right of translation is reserved.] Pp. iv-258, and 6 Full* 
page Plates. 

The Cornhill Mfigazine, 

Jan. to June 1860 (Vol 1, pp. 44-60, 233-47, 330-45, 885-402; 583-97, 

652-68). 
See also 1869. Thackeray's Works, Library Edition, VoL 23L 

1862. 

The Adventures op Philip on his Way thbough the World : 
Shewing who Robbed him, who Helped him, and who Passed 
him by. By W. M. Thackeray, Author of "Esmond," "Vanity 
Fair," " Virginians," etc. In three volumes. London : Smith, 
Elder and Co., 65, ComhilL mdccclxil VoL 1, pp. viii- 
329 ; VoL 2, pp. iv-304 ; VoL 3, pp. iv-301. 

The Cornhill Magazine, 

Jan. 1861 to Aug. 1862 (VoL 3, pp. 1-24, 166-89, 270-93. 885-408, 
656-83, 641-65 ; VoL 4, pp. 1-24, 129-52, 257-80. 385-408, 613-36, 
641-64 ; VoL 5, pp. 1-25, 129-52, 267-80^ 885-408, 613-36, 641-64; 
VoL 6, pp. 121-44, 217-40). 

1863. 

Roundabout Papers. Reprinted from The CornkiU Magazine. 
With Illustrations by W. M. Thackeray, Author of '* Esmond," 
" The Four Georges," " Adventures of PhiKp,** etc London : 
Smith, Elder and Co., 65, ComhilL MDCCCLxm. [The right 
of translation is reserved.] Pp. iv-352, and 5 Full-pa^ 
Illustrations. 
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The ComhiU Magazine, 

On a Lazy, Idle Boy— Jan. 1860 (i. 124-8). 
On Two Children in Black— March 1860 (i. 380-4). 
On Ribbons— May 1860 (i. 631-40). 
On Some Late Great Victories— June 1860 (i. 755-60). 
^ Tajms in the Cushion— July 1860 (ii. 122-8). 
\)n Screens in Dining-rooms — Aug. 1860 (iu 252-6). 
Tunbridge Toys— Sept. 1860 (ii. 380-4). 
De Juventute— Oct. 1860 (ii. 501-12). 
On a Joke I once Heard from the late Thomas Hood— Deo. 1860 (ii 

762-60). 
Round about the Christmas Tree— Feb. 1861 (iii. 250-6). 
On a Chalk-mark on the Door— April 1861 (iii. 604-12). 
On being Found Out— May 1861 (iii. 636-40). 
On a Hundred Years hence — June 1861 (iii. 755-60). 
Small-beer Chronicle— July 1861 (iv. 122-8). 
Ogres— Aug. 1861 (iv. 251-^). 
On two Roundabout Papers which I intended to Write— Sept 1861 

(iv. 377-84). 
A Mifwi8«ippi Bubble— Dec. 1861 (iv. 754-60). 
On Utts's Diary— Jan. 1862 (v. 122-8). 
Notes of a Week's Holiday- Nov. 1860 (ii. 623-40). 
Nil Nisi Bonum— Feb. 1860 (i. 129-34). 

See also " Roundabout Papers/* 1860. 

1867. 

Denis Duval. By W. M. Thackeray, Author of " Vanity Fair," 
"The Adventures of Philip," etc. London; Smith, Elder 
and Co., 65, Cornhill. 1867. pp. iv-275. 

The Cornhill Magazine, 

March, April, May, and June 1864 (Vol. ix., pp. 257-91, 385-409, 
513-36, 641-65). The notes at the end are by Frederick Greenwood, 
at that time editor of the magazine. 

1867. 

Early and Late Papers, Hitherto Uncollected. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Boston : Ticknor ard Fields. 1867. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii-407. 

Memorials of Gormandising:— 

Frai'er'a Magazine, June 1841 (Vol. 23, pp. 710-25). 

Men and Coats:— 

Fraaer's Magazine, Aug. 1841 (Vol. 24, pp. 208-17). 

Bluebeard's Ghost:— 

Fnuer'a Magazine, Oct 1843 (Vol. 28, pp. 413-25). 
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D1CKBN8 IN France : — 

Fraser's Magazine, March 1842 (Vol 25, pp. 342>52). 

John Lbrch's Pictures of Life and Character: — 
The Quarterly Review, Dec. 1854 (Vol 96, pp. 76-86). 

Little Travels and Roadside Sketches:— 

No. 1. From Richmond in Surrey to Brussels in Belgium. Fnuef^l 

Magazine, May 1844 (Vol. 29, pp. 517-28). 
No. 2. Ghent— Bruges. Frcuer's Magazine, Oct 1844 (V^l. 90, pp^ 

465-71). 
No. 8. Waterloo. Fraser's Magazine, Jan. lM5{y oh 31^ ]^p. 94-0). 

On Men and Pictures: — 

Fraser* Magazine, July 1841 (Vol 24, pp. 98-111). 

Picture Gossip:— 

Fraser'8 Magazine, June 1845 (Vol SI, pp. 713-24). 

Goethe :— 

A letter written by Thackeray in answer to a request from G. H. liewes 
for some account of his recollections of Goethe. Dated London, 
28th April 1855. Printed in Lewes's ** Life and Works of Goethe.** 
London : David Nutt 1855. Vol. 2, pp. 442-6. 

A Leaf out of a Sketch Book : — 

The Victoria Reg^a, a Volume of Original Contributions in Poetry and 
Prose. Edited by Adelaide A. Procter. London : Emi^y Faithful! 
and Co., Great Coram Street, W.C. 186L pp. 11&-25. 

The Last Sketch: — 

ComhiU Maiazine, April 1860 (Vol 1, pp. 485-7). 

"Strange to say on Club Paper":— 

CornhiU Magazine, Nov. 1863 (Vol. 8, pp. 636-40). 

AuTOUR de mon Chapeau:— 

CornhiU Magazine, Feb. 1863 (Vol 7, pp. 260-7). 
On a Peal of Bells : — 

Cornhill Magazine, Sept 1862 (Vol 6, pp. 425-32). 

On some Carp at Sans Souci: — 

Cornhill Magazine, Jan. 1863 (Vol 7, pp. 126-31). 

Dessein's : — 

CurnhiU Magazine, Dec. 1862 (Vol 6, pp. 771-9). 

On a Pear Tree :— 

CornhiU Magazine, Nov. 1862 (Vol 6, pp. 715-20). 

On a Medal of George the Fourth:— 

ComhiU Magazine, Aug. 1863 (Vol 8, pp. 260-6). 
On Alexandrines:— 

ComhiU Magazine, April 1863 (Vol 7, pp. 546-52). 

The Notch on the Axe : — 

CornhiU Magazine, April, May, June 1862 (Vol 5, pp. 608-12» 6SMQ 

754-60). 

Db Finibus:— 

CornhiU Magazine, Aug. 1862 (Vol 6, pp. 282-8). 
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1869. 

Thackeray's Works, Library Edition. 22 Vols. (1867-9). 
Vol. 16. Burlesques; Novels by Eminent Hands; Jeames's 
Diary ; Adventures of Major Gahaoan ; A Legend 
OF the Rhine; Rebecca and Rowena; The History 
OF the next French Revolution; Cox's Diary. By 
W. M. Thackeray. With Illustrations by the Author and 
by Richard Doyle. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 15 
Waterloo Place, S.W. 1869. pp. viii-448. 
The following appear for the first time in book form : — 

NovEM BY Eminent Hands:— 

Crinoline— PuncA, Aug. 28, Sept. 4, 11, ia47 (Vol. 13, pp. 72-3, 82-3, 

97-8). 
The Stare and Stripea— Punc A, Sept. 25, Oct. 9, 1847. 
A Plan for a Prize Novel— PuncA (Vol. 20, p. 76). 

See also Punch's " Prize Novelists," 1863. 

Thb Diabt ok C. Jeambs db la Pluchb, Esq., with his Letters:— 
Jeames on Time Bargings — Punchy Nov. 1, 1845 (Vol. 9, p. 195). 
Jeamea on the Gauge Question — Punch, May 16, 1846 (Vol 10, p. 223). 
Mr. Jeames again— PuncA, June 13, 1846 (Vol 10, p. 267). 

See also 1853. 

The History of the next French Revolution — (from a forthcoming 
History of England) : — 
Punch, Feb. 24, March 2-30, April 6-20, 1844 (Vol 6, pp. 90-3, 98-9. 
113-14, 117, 127-8, 137-9, 14T-8, 157. 167-8). 

1869. 

VoL 18. Ballads and Tales. By W. M. Thackeray. London : 
Smith, Elder and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 1869. pp. 
viii-413. 
The following ballads appear in a collected form for the first 

time : — 

Abd-el-Kader at Toulon; or, The Caged Hawk^PuncA, Jan. 1848 

(Vol. 14, p. 14). 
Mrs. Katherine's Lantern (written by Thackeray in a lady's album) — 

ComliUl Magazine, Jan. 18G7 (Vol. 15, pp. 117-18). The lady 

referred to in the poem is Mrs. Perugini, younger daughter of 

Charles Dickens. 
The Rose upon my Balcony— "Vanity Fair,** Chapter 51, 1848. 
A Doe in the City— PuncA, Nov. 1, 1845 (Vol. 9. p. 191). 
"Ah, Bleak and Barren was the Moor "—"Vanity Fair," Chap. 4, 184a 
Song of the Violet—" A Shabby-Gen teel Story," Chapter 5, 1840. 
Fairy Days— " Fitzboodle Papers "—Ottilia, Chapter 2, 1843. 
Pocahontas—" Virginians," Chapter 80, 1859. 
From Pocahontas— "Virginians," Chapter 80, 1859. 
47 
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LovB Songs madb East:— 

My Nora— "Fiteboodlo Papora - — Fitzboodle's Third Profession. 

1842. 
To Mary— "Book of Snobs" (aiib SnoK No. 4), 1847. 
Serenade— ** Paris Sketch Book," Vol. 2— T»ie DeriKs Wager. 1833. 
The Minaret Bells—" Mens Wives "— Rivenswing, Chapter 1, 184.1 
Come to the Greenwood Tree — ** Men's Wives " — Ravenswing, Chapter 

2, 1843. 

German Ditty: — 

A Credo— " Philip,- Chapter 7, 186L 

Four Imitations op B^anoer: — 
I^ Roi d'Yvetot. 
The King of Yvetot 
The King of Brentford. 

Le Grenier. \ " Paris Sketch Book," Vol. 2. 1840. 

The Garret. 
Roger Bontomps. 
Jully Jack. 

Old Friends with New Faces: — 

When the Gloom is on the Glen ) "Sketches and Travels"— A Night's 
Tho Red Flag ] Pleasure, Cliapter 5. 1848. 

Dear Jack-" Novels by Eminent Hands "— " Phil Fognrty/' 1847. 
Commanders of tho Faithful — ** Rel)ecca and Rowona," 1846. 
When Moonlike ore the Uazure Seas — " Jeames's Diary," 1845. 
King Canute—" Mibs Tickletoby's Lectures,** 1842, and " Rebecca and 

Rowena," 1849. 
Friars Song-" Paris Sketch Book," Vol. 2-The DovU's Wager, 1831 
Atra Cura — "Rebecca and Rowena,'* 1849. 
Requiescat — " Rebecca and Rowena," 1849. 
Lines upon my Sister's Portrait - " Jeames's Diary," 1845. 
The Willow-Tree— " Fitzboodlo Papers "—Ottilia, 1843. 
The Willow-Tree (another version)— " Fitzboodle Papers "—Ottilia, 

1843. 

Lyra Hibernica:— 

Larry OToole—" Novels by Eminent Hands *• — " Phil Fogarty," 

1847. 
The Rose of Flora—" Barry Lyndon," Chap. 1, 1844. 
The Last Irish Grievance— Pttnc/t, Nov. 22, 1851 (Vol. 21, p. 223). 

The Ballads of Policeman X:— 

A Woeful new Ballad of the Protestant Conspiracy to take the Pope's 

Life— Punc^, Mar. 15, 1851 (Vol. 20. p. 113). 
The Organ Boy's Appeal— PuncA, Oct. 185:^ (Vol. 26, p. 141). 
Little B\\\eQ— North British Review, Feb. 1864 (Vol. 40, p. 254). 
Originally published as " The Three Sailors *' in Bevan's "Sand and 
Canvas," 1849, pp. 336-42. 
Vanitas Vanitatum— (Trw-nA/W Afagnzine. July 1860 (Vol. 2, pp. 59-<K)). 
See also " Miscellanies." Vol 1, 1855. 
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Vol. 20. Roundabout Papers (from The Corrihill Magazine)^ 
to which is addeil The Second Funeral of Napoleon. By 
W. M. Thackeray. With Illustrations by the Author. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 1869. 
pp. vi-428. 
The following Roundabout Paper from The Comhtll Magazine 

appears in book form with the others for the first time : — 

On Half a Loaf — A Letter to Messrs. Broadway, Battery and Co., of New 
York, Bankers, Fob. 1862 (Vol. 5, 250-6). 

See also " Roundabout Papers/' 1863. 
1869. 

Vol. 22. Catherine: A Story; Little Travels; The 
FiTZBOODLE Papers, etc. etc. By W. M. Thackeray. 
With Illustrations by the Author, and a Portrait. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 1869. pp. 
viii-390. 
The following appear for the first time in book form : — 

Oatherine: A Story:— 

Frater's Magazine, May to Aug., Nov. 1830 ; Jan., Feb. 1840 (Vol. 19, 
pp. 604-17, 694-709 ; Vol. 20, pp. 98-112, 224-32, 631-48 ; Vol 21, 
pp. 106-15, 200-12). 

The Wolves and the Lamb: — 

Written for tho stage about 1854. It is the original of the story of 
" Lo?el the Widower." See 186L 

1876. 

The Orphan of Pimlico and other Sketches, Fragments, 
AND Drawings. By William Makepeace Thackeray. With 
some Notes by Anne Isabella Thackeray. London : Smith, 
Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 1876. Royal 4to. 

1877-9. 

Thackeray's Works, Cheaj)er Illustrated Edition, 26 Vols. 
Vol. 14. The Book op Snobs and Sketches and Travels in 
London. By William Makepeace Thackeray. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. London : Smith, Elder, & Co., 15 
Waterloo Place. 1878. pp. xii-396. 

The following appt^ar for the first time in book form : — 

On a Good-looking Young Lady— Punch, 1830 (Vol. 18. pp. 223-4). 
On the Press and the Public— PuncA, 1850 (Vol. 19, p. 59). 
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VoL 21. Ballads and The Rose and the Rino. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. With Illustrations by the Author, 
Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), George du Maurier, 
John Collier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kilbume, Mr. FitzGerald, 
and J. P. Atkinson. London : Smith, Elder, & Co., 15 
Waterloo Place. 1879. pp. xii-410. 
The under-mentioned is included here among the other Ballads 

for the first time : — 

Jeames of Buckley Square : A Helegy — See " Jeamei's Diary,*' 1S53. 

1885. 

Thackeray's Works, Standard Edition, 26 vols. (1883-6). 
Vol. 25. Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. With Illustrations by the 
Author. London : Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
1885. pp. x-485. 

Critical Reviews, 

Fashnahle Fax and Polite Annygoats — See *'Tho Tellowplush Cor- 

re»pondence," 1838. 
Jeromo Paturot; with Considerations on Novels in General — Fnutr*^ 

Magazine^ Sept 1843 (Vol. 28. pp. 349-62). 

A Box of Novels— i^fwcr'* Magazine, Feb. 1844 (Vol. 29, pp. 158-69). 

A Brother of the Press on the History of a Literary Man, Lanum 

Blanchard, and the Chances of the Literary Profession — Frater't 

Magazine, Marcli 1846 (Vol. 33, pp. 332-42). 
Strictures on Pictures — Frcuer's Magazine, June 1838 (Vol. 17, pp. 

758-64). 
A Second Lecture on the Fine Arts — Ftxuer't Magazine, June 1839 

(Vol. 19, pp. 743-50). 
A Pictorial Rhapsody— iVa«er'« Magazine, June 1840 (VoL 21, pp. 

720-32). 
A Pictorial Rhapsody concluded — Firuer's Magazine, July 1840 (VoL 22, 

pp. 112-26). 
On Men and Pictures — "See Early and Late Papers," 1807. 
May Gambols— /Vewer'* Magazine, June 1844 (Vol. 29, pp. 700-16). 
Picture Gossip — See " Early and Late Papers, ** 1867. 

Tales. 

The Professor— See "Comic Tales and Sketches" (VoL 2, 1841). 
Miss Ix)we— See " The Confessions of Fitsboodle," &c., 1853b 
Bluebeard's Ghost— See " Early and Late Papers,'* 1867. 

Lecture, 
Charity and Humour— See " The English Humourists,** 1853L 
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Various Essays^ Letters, Sketches, Ac 

Memorials of Gormandising — See " Early and Late Papers,** 1867. 

Men and Coats->See '* Early and Late Papers,** 1867. 

Greenwich— Whitebait— i\r(Mo Afonthfy Magazine, July 1844 (Vol 71» 

pp. 416-21). 
A Leaf out of a Sketch Book— See "Early and Late Papers/' 1867. 
The Dignity of Literature — Letter, dated Reform Club, Jan. 8 — Tht 

Morning Chronicle, Jan. 12, 1850 (p. 4, cols. 1-2). 
Mr. Thackeray in the United States— Frax^** Magazinet Jan. 1853 

(Vol. 47, pp. 100-3). 
Goethe in his Old Age— See '* Early and Late Papers," 1867. 
Timbuctoo— r^^ Snob (Cambridge 1829, 12mo), No. 4, April 30, 1829. 
Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith— 7*A^ ^^oriJ^ British Review, Feb. 1864 

(Vol. 40, p. 256), in an article on Thackeray by Dr. John Brown. 
The History of Dionysius Diddler — Fir^t published in The Autogi'aphio 

Mirror, 1864, Feb. 20 to June 1 (Vol. 1, pp. 6, 15, 28, 39, 40, 60, 

68, 76). The drawings were made about 1838 for The Whitey 

Brown Paper Magazine, suggested to be issued in 1838-9 as a 

weekly publication. 

1886. 

Thackeray's Works, Standard Edition, 26 vols. (1883-6). 
VoL 26. Contributions to " Punch " (not previously reprinted). 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. With Illustrations by 
the Author, London : Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo 
Place. 1886. pp. xii-431. 

Miss Tickletoby's Lectures on Enoush History: A Character (to 
Introduce another Character). Lectures 1-10. 1842 (Vol. 3, pp. 8-9, 
12-13, 28-30, 5S-9, 70-2, 84-5, 91-2, 116-17, 121-2, 131-3, 142-3). 

Papers by the Fat Contributor: — 

L Wanderings of our Fat Contributor — Aug. 3 (Vol. 7, pp. 61-2). 
2. The Sea— Aug. 10, 17 (Vol. 7, pp 66-7, 83-4). 

Miscellaneous Contributions to "Punch*':— 

Mr. Spec's Remonstrance— Feb. 1843 (Vol. 4, pp. 69-70). 

Singular Letter from the Regent of Spain — Dec. 1843 (Vol. 5, pp. 2C7-8). 

The Georges— See " Mr. Brown's Letters," &c., 1863. 

Titmarsh r. Tait— Mar. 14, 1846 (VoL 10, p. 124). 

Royal Academy— May 1846 (Vol. 10, p 214). 

Professor Byle's Opinion of the Westminster Hall Exhibition— July 1847 

(Vol. 13, pp 8-9). 
Punch and the Influenza— Dec. 1847 (Vol. 13, p. 238). 
The Persecution of Britif>h Footmen (in two parts) — April 1 and 8, 1848 

(Vol. 14, pp 131, 143-4). 
Irish Gems— See "Mr. Brown's Letters," &c., 1853. 
Mr. Snob's Remonstrance with Mr. Smith— May 27, 1848 (Vol. 14, p. 217), 
Yesterday : A Tale of the Polish Ball— June 1848 (Vol. 14, p. 237). 
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MiscELLANBOUS CONTRIBUTIONS TO " PuNCH," Continued:— 

Science at Cambridge — See " Mr. Brown's Letters,** &c., 1853. 

The Great Sqaattlehurough Soirto— Dec. 16, 1848 (VoL 15, pp. 253-4). 

Paris revisited— Feb. 10, 1849 (Vol. 16, pp. 55-6). 

Two or Three Theatres at Paris— Feb. 24, 1849 (Vol. 16, p. 75). 

On some Dinners at Paris— Mar. 3, 1849 (Vol 16, pp. 92-3). 

Hobson's Choice ; or, The Tribulations of a Gentleman in search of a 

Manservant— Jan. 1850 (Vol. 18, pp. 11-12, 21-2, and 32-3). 
Thoughts on a new Comedy— FeK 1850 (Vol. 18, pp. 49-60). 
The Sights of London— April 1850 (Vol. 18, p. 132). 
The Lion Huntress of Belgravia — Aug. and Sept. 1850 (VoL 19, pfk 

89-91 and 123-4). 
Why can't they Leave us Alone in the Holidays? — Jan. 1851 (Vol. 20, p. 23). 
A Strange Man just Discovered in Germany — April 1851 (Vol. 20, p. 155). 
What I remarked at the Exhibition— May 1851 (Vol. 20, p. 189). 
M. Gobemouche's Authentic Account of the Grand fbihibiUon — May 

1851 (Vol. 20, p. 198). 
The Charles the Second Ball— ^e ** Mr. Brown's Letters," kc, 1853w 
Panorama of the Ingleez— Sept 1851 (Vol. 21, pp. 138-9). 
An Ingleez Family— Oct. 1851 (Vol. 21, p. 147). 
Poor Puggy— Oct 1851 (Vol. 21, p. 167). 
Portraits from the late Exhibition— Nov. 1851 (VoL 21, pp. 190-1). 

Verses. 

The Flying Duke— Nov. 1843 (Vol. 5, p. 207). 
Mr. Smith and Moses— Mar. 1848 (Vol. 14, p. 127). 
The Froddylent Butler— Feb. 1^49 (Vol. 16, p. 62). 



Traveds in London— Nov. 20, 1847 (Vol. 13, p. 193). 

A Club in an Uproar — See Ptmch*$ "Prize Novelists," &c., 1853L 

A Roundabout Ride— Mar. 25, 1848 (Vol. 14, p. 119). 
Thb Proser: Essays and Discourses bt Dr. Solomon Pacikioo:- 

On an Interesting French Exile — June 1850 (Vol. 18, pp. 234-5). 

On an American Traveller— July 1850 (VoL 19, pp. 7-8). 

Caricatures. 

Authors' Miseries — No. 1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 
Yabioub Caricatures:— 

One who can Minister to a Mind Diseased — 1846. VoL 11, p. 60. 
A Tea-Table Tragedy— 1846. Vol. 11, p. 63. 

Half-an-hour before Dinner „ „ 92. 

The Heavies „ „ 103. 

A Scene in St James's Park „ ,, 180. 

Literature at a Stand 1847. VoL 12, lia 



1848. 


VoL 15, p. 105. 
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1887. 

Sultan Stork and other Stories and Sketches. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray (1829-1844). Now first collected, to 
which is added The Bibliography of Thackeray, revised and 
considerably enlarged. London : George Redway, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 1887. 

Sultan Stork : Being tbe one thousand and second Night, translated 
from the Persian, by Major 6. O'G. Gahagan, H.E.I.C.S. — AiruwortJi'$ 
Magazine, Feb. and May 1842 (VoL 1, pp. 33-3, 233-37). 

Dickens in Francb:— 

See '' Early and Late Papers," 1867. 

• •••••• ••• 

Cablylb's "French Revolution •* :— 
Times, Aug. 3, 1837 (folio 6, col. 4-6). 



1891. 

Reading a Poem. By Wnu Makepeace Thackeray, communicated 
by Brother Charles Pluratre Johnson to the sette, at a meeting 
holden at Limmer's Hotel, on Friday the 1st of May, 1891, 
Imprinted at the Chiswick Press, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, 
London, mdcccxci. pp. xii-66. 

(No. xxviL Tbe Sotte of Odd Volumes — Privately printed.) 
The BHtannia, a weekly journal, May 1 and 8, 184L 

1894. 

Loose Sketches, An Eastern Adventure, &c. By W. M. 
Thackeray. With a Frontispiece by John Leech. London : 
Frank T. Sabiu. mdcccxciv. pp. xii-113. 

Reprinted from The Britannii^ a weekly journal :— • 
Reading a Poem — See 1891. 
A St Philip's Day at Paris— May 15 and 22, 184L 
Shrove Tuesday in Paris — June 5, 1841. 

Reprinted from Punches Pocket Book for 1847 (London : Punch Offioe,85 Fleet 
Street, pp. 148-56, with plate by Leech) : — 
An Eastern Adventure of the Fat Ontributor. 

1899. 

"The Balhd of Catherine Hayes" is included among the other 
Ballads for the first time in this volume. See the Introduo 
tions to Vol. 4, p. xix., and Vol. 13, p. xxiL 
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728. 
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